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AUTHOR'S NOTE 


THERE is a resemblance, which I feel I should not 
ignore but rather be the first to point out, between this 
book and the excellent novel Zva by Monsieur Jacques 
Chardonne. It is quite accidental; for I had completely 
planned Zhe Concave Mirror, and indeed finished writ- 
ing many passages and scenes, long before Monsieur 
Chardonne's new volume by chance came into my hands. 
The resemblance, so’ far as it goes, is one of method 
and not of matter. Or, to use other words, the similar- 
ity lies in the presentment of a situation and not in the 
characters, incidents, development, or solution. Except 
for this similarity the two books are totally different. 

For obvious reasons I do not want to trace here 
the story of either book. But I hope that readers of 
The Concave Mirror wil read Zva, if they have not 
already done so. I also hope it will be understood that 
I do not say this as vaingloriously challenging the com- 
parison. I hold Monsieur Chardonne's brilliant gifts in 
high esteem, and I should be glad to think that I had 
helped, even indirectly, to widen the circle of his 
English admirers. 

W. B. MAXWELL. 
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I rounp this unused note-book in a drawer and 
have decided to keep a diary. But it shall be a diary 
only of events. The date and anything that happened. 
What one did. *Left London for Dinard"—the bald 
statement later on would evoke everything. No more 
needed. Thus one could reconstitute one's life. No 
interest to anybody else. But then it would be for no 
other eye than my own. I will do it. Merely to enter 
something every day might be useful as mental training. 


Never to miss. 
* 


Saturday, April 11. Happy afternoon in Kensington 
Gardens with Denise, my wife, and Norah, my little 
daughter. Afterwards D. depressed. Took her to Gerald 
du Maurier's new play. Successful. 

Sunday, April 12. Put off Claude Roper and stayed 
at home. Rain in afternoon. London Sundays are 
difficult. Denise at my suggestion telephoned to her 
cousins, but they were all away, week-ending. 

Monday. 'The mill-horse in its harness again. Office 
till late, because D. dining with her cousins, Marcia and 
Edmund Proctor. She enjoyed it. Gay and bright. 
A happy bedtime talk. 
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Tuesday. On my way home looked in upon Aunt 
Aggie at Prince's Gate. Then walked through the Park 
and Gardens. All the tulips in full glory. Daffodils 
(they have been wonderful) now nearly over. Aunt A. 
hard but kind. She said again I was always her 
favourite. 

April 15. Denise spoke of our little Norah going 
to a school. I do not like it. 

Friday, April 17. Before and after dinner talked 
about Norah and schools. Denise has heard of one. 
I think a child (an only child) of eight is too young to 
be removed from home and home influences. But 
Denise says not a bit. The younger they are the 
easier for them. She spoke of the advantages. Also 
the difficulty of obtaining governesses if N. remains 
with us. 

Saturday. Rather unhappy at the office, because 
after breakfast my little Norah followed me down in 
the lift and begged that she might not be sent to school. 
Spent the afternoon with her, trying to comfort her and 
accustom her to the idea, repeating things said by 
Denise—the companionship, games, out-of-door fun, and 
the interest of competitive studies. Norah, wise but 
sad, said other girls might like it, not she. It is the 
unknown that she dreads. 

When Denise comes back to-night (she is dining at 
Hurlingham) I shall get her to weigh disadvantages 
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against the evident gains. Norah is not the only person 
to lose. I myself dread the 

* 
Something interrupted me and I stopped—three weeks 
ago. I shall not continue these dated entries. Events 
are nothing really. They do not influence life itself. It 
is the feelings and emotions, the phases of thought, the 
mental struggles, the spiritual joys and pains which one 
passes through— it is these that make one's life. 

I will go on, with this planless plan. Not following 
any date. Now and then putting down my thoughts. 
And it shall be a /rue record as far as it goes, the real 
thoughts, not thoughts dressed up and tricked out to 
look nice for other people, but stripped naked to stare 
me in the face whether I like them or not. Then the 
thing may have some use to me as a guide and an 
exercise. 

But it is curious, looking back at my first entries I 
see that I put *My wife" and *my daughter" after their 
names. Why? For I had said it was for no other eyes 
than my own. Yet instinctively I at once began to give 
information as if addressing other people—strangers, the 
world. Is the craving for self-expression so completely 
linked with the need of an audience that they cannot 
be severed? When we talk to ourselves must we still 
be talking for effect? 
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Writers! Several contemporary authors have said (in 
interviews and prefaces) that they write to please them- 
selves, without a thought of their public; and yet I 
doubt if they could go on writing unless they were sure 
of ultimate publication. They would be stopped by a 
sense of futility. Their atmosphere would be as of the 
Dead Letter Office and their never-to-be-delivered mes- 
sage would grow dusty and unintelligible before it was 
half finished. Winged words that do not fly, music that 
is mute at once without even making an echo to recall 
it, voices shouting beyond the reach of ears in vast 
desert places—the thought of such things as these must 
paralyse all motive power. On the other hand, the cer- 
tainty of obtaining many readers must sustain the 
effort and stimulate that *ardour in the blood" which 
R. L. Stevenson said went to the production of really 
good writing. Yet there comes into my mind now some- 
thing Daudet said about Mistral the poet, and exactly 
in this connection. I liked it for its fine sound, perhaps 
more than for its sense. “The brave poet! It might 
have been of him that Montaigne could say: Souvienne- 
vous de celuy à qui, comme on demandoit à quoy faire il 
se peinoit si fort en un art qui me pouvoit venir à la 
cognoissance de guère des gens, ‘Jen ay assez de peu, 
répondit-il. Jen ay assez d'un. Jen ay assez de pas 
.," I liked that, but I wonder if it was true of 
Mistral. In Récits et Mémoires he himself speaks with 


un 
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delight of the increasingly large circulation of the maga- 
zine that he and his Provencal friends were editing. 


I digress before I have fairly started. 


Before all else let me put on record the main 
thought of my life, the stream, the strong broad river 
that carries every other thought along with it. It is my 
love—our love. The word gratitude is a totally in- 
adequate symbol for my feelings in regard to Denise. 
Faith, religion! Comfort, peace, happiness, stability— 
there are no words to express all that Denise has given 
me. Beauty, and the sense of beauty (which even as a 
would-be artist I scarcely saw and never measured), 
came to me with her. Lastly, because of her, I am 
compensated. She has made up for all that I have 
missed, for all that I once hoped but failed to attain. It 
cannot be strange, then, if I worship her and will- 
ingly surrender all lesser interests to the paramount 
one. 

She is the perfect sweetheart, wife, friend. There is 
nothing in her or about her that I would change or to 
the slightest extent modify. Nothing. But I wonder 
how many husbands after ten years of marriage could 
say this and truly mean it, as I do, to the very depths 
of my consciousness. 

When a man has kept a forty-second birthday his 
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material circumstances are not likely to improve—at 
least by any effort of his own. I recognise my insig- 
nificance in the world’s eye. I am of no importance, a 
business man working hard for a just sufficient re- 
muneration, not a personage even in the dull small 
realm of side-tracked commerce to which I belong, not 
worthy of a portrait and brief biographical note in our 


trade journals, much less an entry in such books as 
Who’s Who—or a snap-shot photograph in Zhe Tatler 
or The Sketch. Denise does not mind. She wants no 
more than the modest comfort that I am able to provide 
for her. She thinks me splendid, and overwhelms me 
with gracious thanks. If I were a prince I should not 
stand higher in her judgment and love than I do as the 
very mediocre person who goes to an office every day 
to work for his wife and his child. Z have never craved 
for pomps and vanities. I am inexpressibly contented 
as we are. A life cannot be mean or poor that has had 
a great and abiding love in it. 

So I look at the surrounding pageant without servile 
admiration of its richness, and certainly without any 
envy of its brilliant actors. It is in ourselves that we 
are thus and thus. I hold these other things as cheap, 
not myself. And in this, as in all else, she and I are 
one. My attitude is hers, instinctively adopted, loyally 
maintained. It would be dreadful to have a wife who 
thought differently on matters so fundamental. For this, 
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as well as for a thousand other reasons, I thank What- 
ever Powers there Be for giving me Denise. 


* 


Thought! We accept it as calmly as we do the gas in 
our gas pipes, the wonder of electric light every time we 
turn a switch, a continuous hot water supply, or the 
penny-in-the-slot machine that gives out a postage stamp 
or a slab of chocolate. Yet how tremendous its mystery. 
How everlasting the barrier that stands between its 
seemingly unfettered activity and the explanation of its 
existence and cause. “The absolute world-enigma" for 
philosophers of all ages. “Ignoramus, ignorabimus,” as 
the great German declared. In regard to it *Science 
confesses her imagination to be bankrupt," said William 
James (one of the gods of my early idolatry) more than 
forty years ago. “She has so far not the least glimmer 
of a conjecture or suggestion— not even a bad verbal 
metaphor or pun to offer? (I always liked that turn.) 
Tyndall had said much the same thing a few years 
earlier. And since then we have not advanced an inch, 
a hair's breadth, nearer to any comprehension, much 
less a solution of the mystery. The growth of physio- 
logical knowledge has had no concomitant progress in 
psychology. Unlike the honest old physicists, the modern 
psychologists have gone bankrupt without confessing it. 
They have been brazenly fraudulent in the attempt to 
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conceal their failure. Their discharge should be in- 
definitely postponed. 

Dismissing as impossible any attempt at analysis, 
one’s own observed processes of thought amaze one. 
The rapidity and complexity of our quite ordinary 
thoughts! Yesterday, coming from the club through St, 
James’s Park, I paused for half a minute, not more, 
opposite to Buckingham Palace. I was very distinctly 
conscious of the big buildings above the foliage of trees 
and a glitter of the sun on water, Queen Anne’s Man- 
sions, the tower of the Catholic Cathedral, and so on, 
as well as all the courtyard of the palace in front of 
me, the pavement, the traffic, the long vista of Con- 
stitution Hill, and even of all the buildings out of sight 
behind me, but seen a moment ago when I glanced 
round. Sounds, too. I heard the stamp of the sentry 
as he turned—then again as he turned for the second 
time on the hard pavement. And through this accept- 
ance of immediate impressions there has been in my 
mind a vague running comparison with other cities, 
quite to the advantage of London—Paris, Rome, Con- 
stantinople. Each in a lightning flash has evoked mem- 
ories, wide associations, an immense fringe of nascent 
ideas. But I have looked with greater steadiness right 
through all this at other invisible things, such as the 
familiar rooms at home, and the still strange aspect of 
the playing field, class-rooms, and gymnasium at Norah's 
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school, with my little girl’s pale sad face now distinct, 
now blurred, now gone, now here again. I have seen 
also, in imagination, the small furnished house at St. 
Margaret's Bay that her mother would like to take for 
the holidays. And yet all the time I have been busily 
thinking of Denise herself, and of something that I want 
to say to her—a decision that I hope I can persuade 
her to approve, after putting before her all the argu- 
ments in its favour. In fact this is a train of serious 
thought that I started at the club, and nothing has 
impeded it. As I go on, it goes with me unbroken. 

Afterwards I amused myself with conjectures as to 
what all the men at the club were thinking of, though 
they looked so brutally vacant, or so absurdly preoccupied 
with some fiddling task— sealing an envelope, copying 
an address out of the Red Book, or getting a signature 
witnessed—as if their lives depended on it. But behind 
each mask so carefully set to the chosen pattern of 
pompous self-satisfaction, solemn dignity, fatuous good- 
humour, or whatever the wearer has considered most 
becoming, there is the deep-grooved channel and the 
flow of individual thought, a main current for each of 
them. Noble thought perhaps, an altruistic purpose that 
nothing changes, the driving on of the dominant idea, 
the urge of the customary obsession—call it what 
you will. 

Of course in my own case it is Denise. 
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I take a bus at Hyde Park Corner. I am in a hurry 
now. It is the crush hour and I am crushed with other 
hurriers. Automatically I have renounced a seat, or the 
chance of a seat, to let a female sit. Sitting or standing 
is all one to me, for truly I am no longer there. The bus 
has been too slow and I have gone on ahead of it. A 
hundred times I have reached home before the end of 


my penny fare. 

When at last comes the change from imaginings 
to actual facts the transition is almost imperceptible. 
Somehow I have ceased to be strap-hanging. The sun- 
shine and noise and dust are no more. I stand in the 
cool shadow within my own door and glance at the hall 
table, seeking the significant messages that are given to 


all home-comers by the inanimate objects that first meet 
their eyes. I may see a man's hat and gloves, a woman's 
parasol or handbag. No, there is nothing there. Denise 
is alone. 

Rooms in flats are rarely like rooms in houses. The 
irregular contour of the piece of ground on which the 
whole building has been erected is sometimes reflected 
to its innermost depths. I know London flats that do 
not contain a single right angle and have all their rooms 
slightly curved. Our drawing-room is queerly shaped. 
There are really two rooms; but whereas in a house the 
inner room would be straight behind the front room, 
our back part is at the side. Invisible from the doorway 
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you would not immediately know that this extra space 
lay open to you. Denise uses it—has made it her own, 
with her writing table, her sofa, her favourite chair, her 
books, her specially personal belongings. 

She sits there and listens, waiting for my footstep. 
Invisible she asks if it is I, and I answer. *Yov're late,” 
she says, “aren’t you?” 

Before I see her face, merely by the intonation of 
her voice, I know whether she has had a good day or 
a bad day. I go round the angle of the wall ready for 
my task, whatever it may be—to give gaiety or sym- 
pathy, to laugh with her, or lament with her about any 
annoyance and disappointment she may have suffered— 
to share her mood if it be happy, to banish it if it be 
sad. In either case she has need of me. 

She needs me unceasingly. Like all highly-organised 
over-sensitive people she is subject to unreasoning fits of 
depression, and it seems that I alone have power to 
exorcise this cruel demon of baseless doubt and fear 
and discouragement that takes possession of her. Without 
me she succumbs. There are times when I merely have 
to sit by her and let her talk. At other times she cannot 
speak of her vague trouble of mind, and then it is I 
who talk. I tell her of things said, people seen, since 
we parted. Gradually the cloud passes from her eyes, 
the pinched aspect of her mouth relaxes, the whole face 
softens, melts, clears, and begins to shine as if beneath 


The Concave Mirror, 
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its exquisitely delicate surface I had lit a lamp. Of a 
sudden she will take my hand and squeeze it in gratitude. 
Once she lifted it to her lips and kissed it—saying 
things about my being good to her that altogether 
overwhelmed me. 

Really at these times I am like a doctor with a 
patient who is infinitely well understood, but for whom 
there can be no fixed treatment. It must change con- 
tinually if it is continually to succeed. The narcotic drug 
that used to soothe ceases to have effect; to the stimu- 
lant that seemed unfailing there is no reaction. One 
must be quick to try something else. 

She calls me not the doctor but the clock-winder. 
She has said of herself: “I am not an eight-day clock, 
I run down within the twenty-four hours. Wind me up. 
dear." 


* 


Ilove her name. Denise. When I am talking to people 
who do not know her I speak of her once or twice as 
*my wife" and then I have to say Denise—for the 
pleasure of saying it. There is an indescribable charm 
about a foreign name. It would have been nothing 
were she French. 

There is another French name that appealed to me, 
but I can't remember it. Not Yvonne. It is a brown- 
haired name, and I think with three syllables. No 
matter. I have always had a strange feeling for names. 
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There are plump short fresh-complexioned names like 
Madge, Joyce; languid graceful tall thin names like 
Adele, Clarice, Ferdinande; too delicate and rather 
anzmic names like Antonia, Clementina, Alethia; and 
also names that give one a sensation of chronic in- 
validism. Hyacinth! “Where is Hyacinth?” . . . “She 
is lying down. She was very tired? . . . “Yes, I 
thought that at luncheon she looked thoroughly tired. 
I shall beg her not to go to the ball to-night. Poor 
Hyacinth, her strength is soon over-taxed. Yet as a 
child she seemed as robust as her sisters—Nance and 
Bobby." 

How do authors name their characters—and their 
books, too? i 

Of course the name and the person become one 
when you know them well. Denise could not have 
been called anything else. 

Names are never inappropriate. People grow into 
them. Parents therefore should be careful. In giving a 
child a wrong name they may ruin its future career by 
stultifying a natural bent and wrenching it into a false 
path. But in sober fact mothers and fathers seem to 
be guided by an unerring instinct. Take the name of 
Lily as an extreme instance. It is never given wrongly. 
Even in a family where all the girls are dark the one 
called Lily is fair. I know a brunette called Lilian (a 


handsome woman), but there again the instinct must 
2* 
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have asserted itself, checking the wish to call her Lily. 

By the way, Lily Langtry! Was not her loveliness 
of the warm full order, glorious chestnut hair and a 
rich glowing skin? But the world called her at once 
the Jersey Lily—as when one speaks of Tiger Lily, a 
thing of vivid colour with no suggestion of whiteness 


and waxiness. 
I think that Isabel is a pretty name. 


* 


It was Denise who first told me that we should 
never see those we love when they do not themselves 
know that we are seeing them. For they will then seem 
to us a little different, a little strange. And the some- 
thing unfamiliar in their aspect may give us a shock, 
as though we had been brought of a sudden face to 
face with mystery, where we thought that all was open 
and clear as daylight. 

This may be fantastic, and yet I believe there is a 
truth behind it. She has never liked me to steal upon 
her unawares, and I avoid doing so. But she has an 
extraordinary power of self-withdrawal. One minute 
we are sitting together. Next minute, when I look 
round, although she is still there, I know that she has 
really gone. Whither? Who can say? She herself per- 
haps could find no reply to the question. But for a 
few moments she shows a queer sort of resentment if 
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abruptly summoned from this other realm in which she 
has been dwelling. She emerges from the waking 
dream reluctantly. She is angry with me for shattering 
it. Moreover, because she felt so completely alone, she 
thinks she ought to have been alone. It is inconsiderate 
on my part, even treacherous, not to respect her isola- 
tion. I should not have looked at her, much less have 
observed her closely. 

At other times she is merely absorbed in the im- 
mediate task. Then she does not mind being watched. 
But her contacts with outward surroundings would seem 
to be only automatic. If deeply interested in a book 
she speaks in a far-away voice, not raising her eyes, 
but making a vague gesture, as she asks me to put 
coals on the fire or answer the telephone bell She 
murmurs thanks, and I know that she has again ceased 
to be aware of my presence. 

But there is something much more than this in still 
another phase. It happened again three evenings ago, 
and it made me think of her own words about change 
of aspect. She was busy with her silk embroidery. It 
is a scheme altogether of her own, the decoration of 
a patterned fabric with a new surface of small stitches 
as in old tapestry. Preoccupied, now meditating, now 
swiftly active, she chooses the variously coloured threads. 
Sometimes I have been almost frightened when watching 
her thus. Truly from moment to moment she seems so 
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different, so unfamiliar. The thought has come to me 
— “It is a Denise that I have never seen.” 

The other night she laughed softly, with fingers 
playing about among the bright colours. She was 
childish, gay, wilful, when she decided—as if saying to 
herself: *Yes, red and green! It mayn't be right, but 
Pll have it. I want it" She went on stitching. Her 
face was young, tender, wistful, as though she were now 
saying: *Why mayn't I be happy like this? I am doing no 
harm. All that I ask is to be left innocent, undisturbed, 
free of care.” And there was pain in the modification 
of that other thought. It seemed as if she was not only 
a Denise I had never known, she was a Denise that 
had never been, but might have been. I could have 
wept over her—and over myself too. 

It was a relief when she put the work away, and 
my own Denise—the ore I know so intimately well— 
came back to me. 

* 

I am worried about a letter from my brother. It is 
like himself, simple, direct, manly, generous. He wishes 
to avoid a permanent estrangement, and says if he is 
at fault with Denise he is sorry. He is not aware of 
how or when he gave offence: but he is *ready to toe 
the line" in any manner possible. 

What can I do? Since the difficulty with her began 
to seem insurmountable I have seen him only by stealth. 
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It amounts to that. And even then it has been danger- 
ous. Once Denise guessed where I had been, and the 
cloud fell. She let me see that she was wounded. To 
gratify myself I had inflicted pain on her. No, it will 
not be easy for us ever to get back to the good time 
when she treated him as an honoured, and seemingly a 
welcome guest He used to telephone unexpectedly 
offering himself for dinner. Or he came in afterwards. 
I was always glad. 

Women's love will not brook rivalry. Even the 
affection and regard for others that cannot possibly 
interfere with the far deeper feeling seems in their eyes 
an abrogation of duty towards them, if not a betrayal 
of their trust in us. I could not understand this at first. 
There is a common saying that a wife will not permit 
à husband to retain the friends who have known him 
before his marriage, indeed that she will never rest until 
she has effected a complete alienation. But this is non- 
sense. It is not the length of a friendship, but its in- 
tensity, that makes her anxious, suspicious, distressed. 
If she is a wife who loves as Denise loves she sees little 
difference between a new friend and an old friend. 
Whoever comes between her and her husband is an 
enemy. I could not deny (to her or anybody else) that 
our bond of affection is stronger than that which usually 
subsists with brothers. 
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A great love is not easy but difficult. It demands 
unceasing care, a watchfulness that never sleeps. When 


a woman gives her complete love she puts such absolute 
power into your hands that the sense of responsibility 
is always increasing. It is dreadful to contemplate the 
injury one might do if one abused one's powers. Even 
inadvertently pain may be inflicted. To maintain per- 
fect confidence one should not for an instant fail. 

I know that with a thoughtless word I can darken 
the whole sky for Denise; if I were unkind or purposely 
unresponsive, I should literally wound her to death. 
She would not survive unkindness—from me. 

I shall never fail her in big things; I try not to fail 
her in little things. When small sacrifices are necessary 
I make them with an internal hesitation so very slight, 
if it is there at all, that certainly no outward sign of it 
can be detected. Sacrifices! What a word to use in 
such a connection. The infinitesimal payments for an 
immensely large reward. Could they be grudged? 
Priests do not weary of the rites before the altar; sailors 
do not spare their labour for the noble ship that is 
carrying them safely onward; the tired mother does not 
grumble as she surrenders a night's sleep to sit by the 
sick-bed of one of her children. In my love for Denise 
there is a full tinge of the parental feeling. She is my 
guide and friend, my dear commanding officer; but she 
is also my little helpless girl. When I think of her in 
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this manner my yearning tenderness is greater than any- 
thing I feel for the real child, Norah. Although, Heaven 
knows, I am fond enough of N. 

But here is an instance of what I am trying to ex- 
press. Last Saturday I came home in high spirits, be- 
cause directly after luncheon dear old Claude Roper 
was to pick me up and drive me to New Zealand for 
golf. I was looking forward to it. I want more exercise 
than I get, and I am very fond of Claude. Then I saw 
at once that something was wrong with Denise. Her 
tone was dull, listless. Plans of her own had been 
upset; disconsolate as a child whom an inexorable fate 
has ill-treated, she looked at me sadly and yet with a 
flicker of hope, as to one who can perform miracles. 
She asked what I intended to do this afternoon. I 
thought she would have remembered my engagement, 
but she did not. I said that I had nothing particular 
on hand. Could she make any proposal? Soon she 
confessed that she felt a craving to go out of London 
and walk among woods and fields. Her joy was pathetic 
to see when I welcomed the idea. 

If I had hesitated a moment all would have been 
spoilt. If she had known that I was giving up anything 
to please her, she would have refused to let me do it. 
So that she might not know, I went down in the lift 
and used the public telephone to send a message putting 


off C.R. 
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We went in a hired car. We walked through deep 


woodlands, on high hills, and along wide open downs. 
It was perfect—tea in a cottage garden, dinner all to 
ourselves in the one private room of a roadside hotel, 
happy, most happy talk, then homeward through the 
for both 


soft warm night. A never-to-be-forgotten treat 
of us. 


But I am uneasy about Claude Roper. It is the second 
time I have put him off at the last moment. I do not 
want to lose him. I have let others go without regret, 
but Claude is different. Not of common clay, one who 
does not live by bread alone, a dweller in the realm of 
the spirit, only a visitor among the coarse gross earthy 
things of material existence. From the very beginning 
I felt it an honour that he should care for me. Except 
my brother there is nobody for whose character I have 
so true a respect. Except my brother there is nobody 
to whom I would cling more tightly. 


* 

Things to do this next week:—Make it all right 
with Claude. Look up Aunt A. Take a day for Norah. 
* 

The Park was all so bright and gay as I walked through 


it this morning that, instead of going to my stupid work, 
I would have liked to take a long day with Denise in 
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the country. There were of course innumerable other 
workers, humble slaves of duty like myself—black- 
coated office men making eastward; droves of girls and 
lads streaming down across the bridge by the Serpen- 
tine, on their way to shops at Knightsbridge and in 
Sloane Street. Why do none of them ever play truant? 
Probably they could not afford to lose a day's pay. 
Others there are, the successful, the famous, the august, 
who perhaps only go on working from a sense of duty. 
Noticeable (as a journalist might say) were Lord ——, 
walking with hat in hand, broad of forehead, clear-eyed, 
resolute; Lord C. and B. also on foot, dark, shadowy, 
moving fast beneath the trees; Lord P., new Secretary 
of State, riding solemnly for the good of his health; 
Lord S. of still higher rank, with a hunting, polo-play- 
ing seat, tittuping cheerfully; Mr. Justice W., Mr. S, 
M.P., Sir F. M.; Mr. This, That, and the Other—all of 
them workers. Earlier, as a park-keeper told me, the 
King (perhaps the hardest worker of the lot) was riding. 

It is odd that in London, despite the immensity and 
the multitudinous swarm, one soon gets to know a large 
number of people by sight. But I think I like best the 
people that are unknown to me. I enjoy placing them. 
I make little stories for them. I sympathise with them 
and hope for them. This morning I felt like Walt Whit- 
man, with a glow of diffusive sympathy for all man- 
kind. 
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I saw my dog-girl. She strides along with two or 
three Alsatians. When she touches the railings they 
jump over them. Not bad-looking, she is rather wild 
and fierce, or shall I say with something still untamed 
about her? She is like her hounds. If one spoke to 
her or patted her she might bite. I pretend that she 
had an unfortunate love affair before she went to the 
dogs. I am terribly sorry for her, and I hope it will all 
come right in the end. Then I noticed a grey-haired 
elderly man who was watching the riders. A young girl, 
astride, in charge of one of Mr. Smith's riding-masters, 
came and talked to him. She was about Norah’s age. 
She might have been the old man's grand-daughter, but 
I would have it that he was her father. He married 
late in life, a young woman, and she died in giving 
birth to the child. The little girl rider is his only re- 
maining joy, his one great consolation. He adores her, 
and she is absolutely sweet to him. “Yes, getting on 
nicely now, sir," says the riding-master. “If she'll only 
remember to keep her heels down and not lift her 
hands . . ." Then I saw a grown-up girl in flowered 
muslin meeting a sunburnt young man in grey flannels. 
An attractive couple. I gave them their story. Last 
night, at a dance, he challenged her to be here. “All 
right," she said, offhand but smiling. *I bet you won't." 
She laughed. “Don’t be rash. You'll lose your money...” 
“My dear," he said, “it’s nearly three o'clock. At nine 
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a.m. to-morrow you'l| be sound asleep." . . . “No, I 
shan't." . . . “D’you really mean you'll be there, just be- 
cause I’ve asked you?" . . . “Not a bit. Don’t flatter 
yourself. I often take a stroll before breakfast" . . . 
Well, she is here. They laugh and look at each other. 
Then they walk slowly side by side. What will come 
of it? Heaven or hell? In a year they may be the 
universe to each other, or nothing at all. 

Near Hyde Park Corner many of us humble ones 
bid farewell to the sunlight and descend into the dark 
bowels of the earth. The Tube Railway. We are like 
miners in a cage going down for a day-shift. 

I will take Wednesday afternoon off, to go and see 
Norah. It is her half-holiday. Denise meant to go last 
week, but was prevented. 

* 

Denise would not let me go to Norah's school again so 
soon. Twice in three weeks is too much. It would be 
“fussing,” and not fair to N. Also she fancies (hyper- 
sensitiveness) that I should lead the school authorities to 
draw a wrong conclusion that she herself was neglectful. 
A disappointment for me—and for Norah too. But I 
have mitigated it on her side by getting Isabel Hughes 
(private and confidential) to go on Saturday. 

I went to see Mrs. Hughes and asked if her girl 
could take charge of Norah, in the event of our going 


to Italy this autumn. Indeed the Hughes’s have come 
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down. Such a house—Earl’s Court Road, out of —— 
back of beyond. Hughes was thought to have money 
till he died. I knew him, but not very well. 


* 


It is astounding how quickly our habits grow, and how 
quickly they can be dropped. All my life I have been 
making habits and breaking them—-the good ones and 
the bad ones. Once I nearly made a habit of success. 
A year ago I was playing patience with Denise every 
evening. Then came cross-word puzzles. I was crazily 
addicted to them. Now this futile record of my life and 
thoughts absorbs me. It is becoming my daily treat. I 
look forward to it. Returning from the office I think 
what I will put down. The mere toil of penmanship 
and choosing words has vanished. 

Egotism. Another habit? Again looking back at my 
first pages, I see how the Z has crept into everything, 
It is L I, I—whereas at the beginning it showed that I 
was subservient to those I love and have in charge. I 
hope that I am not changing. But I do not think so. 
The one habit that with settled purpose I created and 
assiduously fostered should have become second nature. 
It must have ceased to be a habit and developed into 
an instinct. 

Beyond knowing that my adolescence had ended, I 
scarcely remember when it was that, after a good deal 
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of mental restlessness and vain repinings, I resolved to 
adopt altruism as my rule of life. That is a portentous 
way of putting it. But I did in fact decide to discipline 
all my thoughts and inclinations, and subordinate them 
to the desires and wants of others. 

Wishing well to others strengthens; wishing well to 
oneself weakens. Some people say that even /hinking 
about oneself is enfeebling; but I do not agree with this. 

Undoubtedly for achievement in any art the artist 
must forget himself while working. On a lower plane of 
effort, the same applies to games and sports. The 
golfer when addressing the ball should be altogether 
free of self-consciousness. Good game shots do not say 
“I will shoot that bird;" they leave it all to the gun; 
and it is as if their guns brought down the birds, 
not they. 

But as a rule of life one should intermittently look 
deep into oneself, examine and study the depths, and 
afterwards ponder on all that has been disclosed. How 
else can one know oneself? 

Here however there are impediments to real know- 
ledge. What we saw yesterday we do not see to-day— 
at any rate not in an unmodified degree. Things most 
closely concerning ourselves expand, contract, alter their 
form. The scale of relative importance is a sinuous 
piece of elastic and not a tape measure. When one 
runs it over one's thoughts, one's emotions, instincts, 
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impulses, and inhibitions, over all that makes up self, it 
gives a different result every time. One can only strike 
an average, or make an estimate of permanency. And 
that is what one does. 

It is like looking down into a mirror. But the mirror 
is concave, and therefore only capable of offering a dis- 
torted image. In it one sees oneself clearly enough, but 
with distortions of every possible kind—the mental fea- 
tures out of shape, the whole stature of the mind 
heightened, depressed, twisted to grotesque proportions 
of largeness or smallness. 

The concave mirror! I am pleased with this as a 
simile for introspection. I think it is really new. An in- 
vention of my own, not a recollection of what somebody 
else said. 

* 
'The handwriting of dead people that one loved. 

In this note-book, which I thought was quite empty, 
I turned to the back and came upon my mother's hand. 
No words could say the sadness, the regret, the pitiful 
sorrow, the aching pain, that were aroused by the sight 
of it thus suddenly and unexpectedly. It shook me to 
my foundations. 

She was so dear and sweet, so unutterably good. If 
there is in me anywhere a spark of nobility, a beginning 
of fortitude or the germ of an endurance that lasts out 
life and will bear all that life can bring, then it came 
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from her. We were very near to each other. But did I 
ever show her all that I felt? These scraps of her 
writing make me think of the letters she sent whenever 
I was away from her, and the poverty of mine in reply. 
Young people do not understand. When you love, you 
should say you love; you should never cease from say- 
ing it. Otherwise. . . . No. I think that my mother 
knew and did not doubt, even during the enforced 
separation towards the end. 

I wish that she could have loved Denise. But I 
think D. came into her life too late. For too many 
years she had thought of me as a bachelor, the son 
who would not marry. 


If I were to lose Denise (Forbid it, a million times, 
O Fate) I think I would destroy every scrap of her 
handwriting, and also all photographs of her. I could 
not bear to see these fading; getting yellow, spotted, 
ugly. The picture in my heart would never fade. I 
should need no reminders. 


It is a large book, quarto size, with two hundred and 
fifty pages of white smooth paper, and bound in limp 
leather so that it opens flat. The pages are unlined. I 
cannot imagine for what use it was intended, unless for 
Students or literary people to make extracts in. It was 
bought (according to a tiny label on the inside of the 
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cover) at that shop at the corner of Chancery Lane, 
and, as the dates of my mother's entries show, at least 
twenty years ago. I did not know that they already 
had limp leather bindings at that time. Probably my 
father bought it on his way from the office and took 
it home to our house in Hampshire; but what he 
meant to do with it I cannot guess. He would not 
make extracts from books, because he scarcely ever 
read a book. 

I suppose my mother took it from him. Then ob- 
viously the dear thing had the intention of using it as 
a journal, and inadvertently she put the book upside 
down and started from the wrong end. She made six 
consecutive entries, writing the date to each, and then 
stopped. There are no more. The last of them con- 
cerns myself. I was expected home next day—twenty 
years ago. Twenty-two years of age! This must have 
been my return from Paris, just before I went into the 
business. 

Strange that she and I should thus seem to be 
speaking to each other again. The book has now be- 
come sacred. No wonder I liked pouring out my 
heart in it. 

* 

Something rather startling was said to me at the 
office, about a Trade Commission that the Government 
intend to set up, and about the sort of people who 
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would be suitable for appointment. I shall dismiss it 
from my mind. It is no good. 
* 

I look into the concave mirror and allow for its 
errors in reflection. 

I am proud. But I want to be. I think it is a 
good pride, and I try to strengthen it. I won't pretend 
to worldly importance. I won't for a moment ignore 
my actual position, of which I am not in the least 
ashamed. For instance, the occupation that one has to 
follow! I speak of it at once, saying that I am in 
business. I sit in my office all day, and cannot go to 
Sandown, Kempton, and Lord's, as free people do. Of 
course, nowadays if you are in a big way, commerce is 
something to boast of. People say admiringly: “That 
man is making fifty thousand a year" But it needs 
courage to confess that one makes only enough to live 
on, and that one is not even the head of the firm. 
Courage and pride. I tell them the plain facts, without 
a wry face, and not as if swallowing something that 
tasted nasty. If they think of it afterwards (and prob- 
ably they don't), they should feel I have conveyed the 
Simple truth that my standards of value are not theirs, 
that I do not envy them, that I would not exchange 
places with them. 

In the same way when men talk of schools (*We 
were at Eton together," and so on) I say that I was 

3" 
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not at a public school, and that I received most of my 
education in France, where I went to study art. I know 
that to a certain type of men no revelation of the 
unconventional, the unorthodox, the inadmissible, could 
be more repugnant. Prejudice and tradition alike make 
them flinch. In their opinion, artists, actors, fiddlers, 
and lounge lizards are all one; while the hint of a 
foreign education is the last touch to an ugly picture. 
But they must accept me as I am. It is my pride to 
make that quite clear. They should understand. 

And yet how little those who know us best really 
know of us. Not long ago Denise accused me of 
having “an inferiority complex." 


I believe Denise used that expression without attach- 
ing any real meaning to it. She had picked it up; and 
she echoed it, as women will repeat each new catch- 
phrase until they have learnt one still fresher. It flicked 
me on the raw because I have always hated it. It 
represents a theory as absurd in a full application as 
is the sex explanation for universal phenomena. At first 
I was fascinated by the work of Freud, Adler, Jung, 
and the others; but I was soon “fed up.” They made 
me tired. I was revolted by the slap-dash methods, the 
apparent ignorance of the bulk of previous research, the 
foolhardy guesses instead of painstaking verification, 
the violent moulding of facts to fit preconceived notions. 
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Take the stuff about dreams and the ridiculous assump- 
tion that every dream has its origin in a latent but 
customary mental state! Rubbish of the deepest dye. 
Most of our dreams are obviously a reflection of bodily 
sensations—discomfort, ease, good digestion, bad diges- 
tion, fatigue, difficulty in breathing, and so forth. We 
merely translate the feelings into mind-terms; and the 
translation is false, utterly inappropriate, ludicrous, be- 
cause sleep has taken from us all control of the thinking 
apparatus. Some day I should like to try to write 
a paper on dreams. All my life I have dreamed a 
great deal. 

Not infrequently I dream that I am quarrelling with 
Denise, saying dreadful things to her, accusing her, 
reviling her, bullying her. I even use physical violence. 
I have dreamed that I held her down and flogged her 
with a whip while she screamed for mercy. But I had 
none. In the dream I could not hurt her enough. Such 
a dream is a very distressing experience. I wake from 
it shattered, and perhaps not until I have touched her 
with my hand and heard her voice murmuring drowsily 
can I recover composure; but I know the mental distress 
has been caused by a temporary trouble of the body—a 
cramped attitude, the mouth dry, thirst, bed too hot, 
anything. Yet Maeder (another of them) would persuade 
me that *our dreams seek constantly a satisfying solution 
of our unconscious problems." 
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All people who love someone very deeply have this 
dream of anger and strife. I have talked on the subject, 
and others agree that it is so. That young protégée of 
D.’s (Miss Hughes), who worships her mother, tells me 
she often has the dream. 


* 


Of course Denise and I squabble occasionally. If 
not, familiar conversation would be too tame and colour- 
less. Rarely, I suppose, has the union of minds been 
more complete between a man and a woman. We think 
identically on all important matters. Not, however, on 
small ones. No, for we disagree about trifles often. 
But that is good. As someone said, difference of opinion 
but similarity of sentiment form the basis of a happy 
companionship. For example, tidiness! It worries me 
to see things out of their place. I put them right, and 
this worries her. So I have ceased to interfere, and I 
allow a mild chaos to reign. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all my care, I irritate her 
now and then. Sometimes, too, I weary her. When her 
nerves are on edge (as she expressed it) anything upsets 
her. She is so quick. Whereas I think slowly. She is 
naturally witty; and if I have any sense of humour, it 
is a dull forced business. There is no flash and sparkle, 
as with her. I am fond of logic (the slow, painstaking 
proofs of Euclid delighted me as a boy) She detests 
it and scorns it. Thus we arrive at conclusions by 
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different routes— she, as it were, by aeroplane, and I 
in the char-à-bancs used by everybody and stopping at 
every stage. It is divination versus deduction. When 
I discuss, she says I am arguing. If I attempt a long 
explanation she is like a child being kept in school on 
a fine half-holiday. She fidgets, kicks her legs, utters 
piteous ejaculations. Then perhaps before I can check 
myself she says something that stings, telling me to 
drop the subject as if I were a dog with a bone—-“Oh, 
for goodness sake drop it. You have gnawed all the 
sense off it ages ago." Then come sharp words on both 
sides. 

It is over in a moment. We make it up, my wife 
and I, and kiss again—but not with tears. With laughter. 
We laugh at each other for being so foolish. 

* 

I believe there are many more happy marriages 
than is commonly supposed. We take note of the 
failures, we ignore the successes. Besides, the ill-assorted 
unhappy couples make a noise, while the united and 
contented are silent. Happiness is not a thing that 
one talks about. One cannot speak of married love to 
the unmarried, because they simply do not understand. 
It is the fourth dimension, to them—incomprehensible 
as the laws of harmony to the unmusical, or Freemasonry 
to the non-mason. Confirmed bachelors rarely guess 
that there is anything at all in it beyond the sensual 
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side. They think of wives as of mistresses to whom 
one has access at all times without trouble; and since 
they always get tired of their mistresses, they have no 
craving for the permanent bond. Moreover, wives grow 
old. What then? The notion of a companionship so 
perfect that it comprises the joys of all other known 
companionships, and in an enormously heightened 
degree, is beyond comprehension and belief, except to 
the initiated. I had an elderly bachelor friend who 
used to ask me the most ridiculous questions about 
marriage, with a serious, if only a transitory, interest. 
As: “Although a wife is a great tie, there are occasions 
when she can be very useful, aren't there?" “Oh, yes,” 
I replied. ^It does happen now and again" I made 
no protestations. “And children! I can't say I’ve ever 
been drawn to children or enjoyed their company— 
rather the reverse. But I suppose one gets genuinely 
fond of one’s own children?" . . . “Oh, quite,” I would 
answer. “It seems to be instinctive. Even the lower 
animals show affection for their young." I should have 
been as absurd as he, if I had tried to tell him how 
I myself felt towards my “useful” wife. 

Indeed to very few people have I ever been able 
to say what Denise and I are to each other. Even my 
brother does not know. Aunt Aggie does not remotely 
guess. And since neither of us wears our heart upon 
our sleeve, Denise's relatives (and they are legion) 
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remain at a distance of a thousand miles from the 
truth. Only old Lady Rainsley, of all our acquaintance, 
has seen it or read it from external signs. She was 
lamenting the divorce of her pretty niece, Angela 
St. Clode, and I talked to her of love in marriage. 
"Ah," she said, *but you are not generalising. You are 
considering a particular case." Then she smiled sig- 
nificantly, and nodded her kind old head in approval. 
And I remember she added that selfishness is the rock 
that shipwrecks the matrimonial bark into which modern 
boys and girls clamber so hurriedly and carelessly. 
* 

Young and old, we are all selfish. Real unselfishness 
does not exist When we say we think of others, we 
mean we are thinking of them in relation to ourselves. 
My pompously formulated rule of altruism has as its 
true aim comfort for self. En derniére analyse, why do 
I love Denise? Why do some little traits of hers affect 
me as much now as when we married, or perhaps 
more? Why do I feel that I could cry when I see her 
unexpectedly in the street and recognise, first the 
Slender tallness, the graceful carriage of her body, the 
half shy, half defiant poise of her head, and then the 
marvellous individual charm and prettiness that to me 
makes her unlike any other woman on earth? In the 
moment of admiring her I yearn over her. For me 
there is a pathos in her mere outward shape that 
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touches me more profoundly every month that passes. 
Yet if I boldly dissect these emotions I see that 
they are largely egoistic. I loved her at first because 
I could not help doing it. Now I love her because she 
is so infinitely precious to me—so essential too, as 
necessary to my welfare as the air I breathe, the solid 
ground I stand on. Without her I should be indeed 
nothing at all But in these thoughts there is an 
elemental selfishness. 

* 
I am uneasy about her phases of low spirits. There 
was nothing of the kind in the distant past. At the 
beginning she was entirely joyous. She had a bird-like 
happiness that communicated itself to me. Ten years 
younger than I, she made me feel that I was no older 
than herself. 

I remember, I remember the house where she was 
born—a dark old manor house, built after the style of 
the seventeenth century, not on the available high 
ground, but low down against the hillside, and with 
tall trees still further to shelter it and cast their shadow 
into the dim wainscoted rooms. Another shadow, of 
impending ruin, also lay upon it. Her mother said 
that in that house Denise was the only sunshine. 
On the morning after our engagement she and I went 
up the gentle slope of the downs to the full glory of 
sun and sky and open space. The wide world 
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belonged to me; she had endowed me with it over- 
night when she made her long-delayed promise. The 
Snowdrifts of hawthorn in bloom, the scattered gold of 
the gorse, the tall white beeches with emerald crowns, 
seemed too beautiful, too good to be true. As I 
walked with my arm round her waist, we were 
children. No, we had no age. We were lovers. We 
Sang together. 

All that has gone. London? It is not true that 
birds do not sing and flowers blow in London. It 
is the healthiest city in the world. When the wind 
comes from the west you have a high clear sky, 
When it sweeps at you from the east it brings the 
smell of the sea with it. But I think you must be 
highly imaginative or altogether prosaic to resist the 
dulling, deadening effect of London. To a delicately 
organised terribly sensitive woman who reacts at once 
to external influences without having time to summon 
any internal stimulus that might withstand the 
Sudden impression, whatever it may be, then no doubt 
London can be cruelly oppressive. So to speak, 
Denise cannot pour forth an inward light to combat 
the outward gloom and fog. She pays the penalty of 
her immense quickness of apprehension. Contrarily, 
as I have said, an unimaginative materialistic sort of 
person would not be thrown off her balance by every 
Change of weather, and be forced to confess that 
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the key to her cheerfulness or sadness lies in the 
barometer. 

Besides, I have to remember that she is not a girl 
any longer. She is thirty-two. 

* 
I myself have fits of depression. But they are brief 
and sharp and soon over. They come at night 
and keep me awake for a little while. Then I fall 
asleep. 

We are spending too much money. In the dark- 
ness of the bedroom I struggle with feverish, timorous 
thoughts, but hold myself rigid and do not toss and 
turn, lest I should disturb my adored bed-fellow. 
While the fit lasts I seem to be looking into a financial 
abyss. I am sliding fast to the edge of its overhanging 
precipice and I cannot stop myself. But unless I do, 
I shall take her and Norah down with me into a 
horror of penury, want, hardship, humiliation. I can 
see no hope, no gleam of light in the blackness 
of the future. It is very improbable that I shall 
ever earn more money than I do at present An 
old-fashioned business does not unexpectedly boom. 

The charge for the car when we had that happy 
drive to Guildford is seven guineas. A very reasonable 
amount, but too much from my poor point of view. 
All our little treats cost more than I would like. And 
unconsciously Denise pushes me on to further and 
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further expenses. She is upset if I say I cannot afford 
anything. She hates to think of me working so hard, 
and the idea that my reward may be inadequate is 
dreadful to her. In a moment she is frightened, 
anxious, perturbed, begging me to tell her everything. 
There is nothing to tell. *But you said you couldn't 
afford it" . . . “Oh, a façon de parler;" and to set 
her mind at rest I plunge on. “You are splendid," 
She says, reassured, and she dismisses it from her 
mind. 

It has happened, however, that in such talks 
about ways and means I have scared her so much 
that all kinds of explanation have been required. 
Her fears have proved difficult to allay. She speaks 
Of ruin; and swears, bless her, that she is more than 
ready to face it. Doubt and uncertainty are what she 
cannot support. I protest that all is well. Even 
economy, although perhaps desirable, is not really 
necessary. But she sits brooding miserably, her fore- 
head puckered, her lips with a sad droop. At last I 
drive away the cloud—and to give a convincing proof 
of complete solvency and. affluence, I rush into an 
extravagance much larger than the one that was 
originally contemplated. This satisfies her. She is at 
peace again. Thus it ends—by her giving me a promise 
(in effect) that we shall go on spending as much as, if 
not more than, hitherto. I smile. It seems to me comic 
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—until all at once, as during these hours of insomnia, 
it seems tragic. 

Next morning I wake cheerful, full of hope, 
although my circumstances are exactly the same, my 
debts no fewer, my future prospects without the smallest 
addition in solid assets. Is it not amazing, this 
difference between the thoughts that fly like bats by 
night and the mood of gladness that can soar like a 
strong-winged bird by day? Within twenty-four hours 
my mirror shows me two totally dissimilar people, in- 
deed people of opposite temperaments; one of them 
craintive and foreboding, the other bold to recklessness. 
But as I think I said, we are never quite the same 
for any length of time. From day to day, from hour 
to hour, we are modified, altered, metamorphosed. We 
are ourselves and yet not ourselves. Nevertheless some- 
thing goes on unchanged and unchanging. 

* 
Denise's father was rich, but, as I gather, not lavish to 
others. Then he went bankrupt before I married her. 
She had a few months of poverty. 

It should not be so difficult for her to live as we 
do. She never complains. She loyally keeps with me 
on the higher level of thought; she never falters in the 
prescribed attitude that we have jointly made for our- 
selves; and yet I think sometimes that in secret she 


suffers from restrictions or enforced denials. She never 
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shows it. I am always her hero; but perhaps she cannot 
help thinking of what some other men win for their 
wives—wealth, luxury, rank, the consideration of the 
world. I have never given her even a semblance of 
these things. I have never given her anything— except 
love. 


Mv concave mirror has been locked away in the 
drawer of the writing-table for five weeks. I bring it 
out after a happy holiday with Norah. Miss Isabel 
Hughes came and took charge of her while Denise and 
I went to Le Touquet. Another plunge! 

I am so feeble a camel that I feel as if Norah's 
school fees may be the last straw and break my back. 


This journalising has taken such a hold on my system 
that it has induced a “writing itch." For want of the 
usual relief during our holiday I wrote a series of six 
articles on worldly philosophy. I really think I shall 
have them typed and then try my luck by sending them 
to the Evening Courier. I suppose they are not good; 
but, on the other hand, they cannot be worse than a lot 
of the rubbish that gets printed. 


At the office there has been a renewal of the talk that 
disturbed me early in the summer. The Government 
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is about to launch its scheme. The line of country 


suggested is not one that I am desirous of following. 


I went to pay my respects to Aunt Aggie after her 
return from Switzerland and the Italian Lakes, and, on 
the whole, I think she was glad to see me. She is 
wonderful for her age. At seventy-three she dashes 
about the Continent unaccompanied. She told me of 
her adventures with the gusto of extreme youth and 
unimpaired vigour. Her self-confidence! But all through 
her life everything has tended to strengthen and confirm 
it By character as well as fortune, Aunt A. belongs to 
the ruling classes if anybody ever did. She ruled her 
husband with an iron hand, I believe. She rules her 
household. Only to hear her speak to a servant who 
came into the room while I was there would have 
enabled one to infer the sense of absolute power. 

These visits of mine are always the same. We sit 
talking—or rather she talks most of the time and I 
listen. Then very late in the interview she says ab- 
ruptly, *Well, how's Denise?" I say that she is all 
right, and Aunt A. says “Good.” She knows that I am 
aware of her feeling of resentment, and on several oc- 
casions has indicated that it is not in my competence to 


remove it. 
* 
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When I come home and Denise says hurriedly that she 
has done something and she hopes I won't mind, I 
guess at once what it is, and nine times out of ten I am 
right She has asked some of her cousins to dinner. 
Yesterday the little surprise party consisted of Edmund 
Proctor and his sister Marcia. Without vain-glory I may 
Say that I went through it well, and afterwards Denise 
praised me for being so nice to them. 

Being nice to Edmund and Marcia Proctor for two 
hours on end is a severe exercise, but I hope I am 
Stronger when it is over. Like a faithful performance of 
Swedish exercises, it should brace one so that one can 
undergo ordinary fatigue without noticing one has made 
any effort at all. It is, of course, a mental and not a 
physical ordeal. It is what I believe has been scien- 
tifically termed negative strain. With Marcia to the right 
of me and Edmund to the left of me, my supreme task 
is to do nothing. I think of a passage from William 
James's Gospel of Relaxation that I learned by heart 
when I first began my attempts at mental training. 
“There is no more generally useful precept in one's 
personal self-discipline than that which bids us pay 
primary attention to what we do and express, and not 
to care too much for what we feel. If we only check a 
cowardly impulse in time, for example, or if we only 
don't strike the blow or rip out with the complaining or 
insulting word that we shall regret as long as we live, 
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our feelings themselves will presently be the calmer and 
better.” 

Marcia is at least thirty-five and reputed good-look- 
ing. She has a hard, dark glittering skinniness that is 
less pleasing to me than sheer ugliness. The thought of 
Marcia undressed devastates me; and yet she is one of 
those mistaken women who will speak of themselves as 
in a state of nudity—telling one of what happened when 
they were in their bath yesterday morning, or when they 
had stripped for bed and couldn't find their pyjamas 
the night before. Edmund, younger than she, is lank 
and sallow. I believe he has cultivated what used to be 
called the Foreign Office manner. He frequently runs 
his hand back over his forehead and lank dank hair. 
They both lay down the law on subjects that are quite 
beyond the scope of their intelligence—such as art, 
literature, science, politics, religion. But what don't they 
speak of with an assumption of final authority? "Together 
with D,’s other cousins, they are clannish to an extra- 
ordinary degree. They and their relatives and intimate 
friends form an inviolate group (they have never at- 
tempted to enrol me in it) of unfailing interest, charm, 
and significance. They know no weariness in debating 
one another’s qualities and idiosyncrasies. “Isn’t that 
like Dick Tracy—exactly what he would do?" (As I 
neither know Dick Tracy, nor want to, I am in no posi- 
tion to confirm or deny) Or it is Phyllis who has said 
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Something daring and original in a public place. “Oh, 
no?” ... “On my word, that's what she said." ... 
“Oh, Phyllis really is the limit.” And they laugh in a 
Sort of esoteric rapture. Denise, as a member of the 
Clan, loves this chatter. It seems to bring her to life. 
She sits drinking in the restorative elixir of family news, 
her elbows on the table, her pretty chin cupped in her 
hands, her eyes glowing. Then again they have pro- 
tégés, and they make Denise share their enthusiasm and 
toil to advance the interests of the protected one. For 
à time it is an obsession with her. 

No, I am not really fond of Edmund and Marcia. I 
dislike them. To this secret page I will confess that I 
hate them like several hells. 

* 
“Mes Haines!” Who was the author? Mallarmé— 
Rimbaud—Verlaine? I can't remember. But I will not 
Say that my memory is gone, as everybody says nowa- 
days in these moments of oblivion. *God bless my 
Soul, on the tip of my tongue, and yet escapes me. I 
Shall forget my own name next." People are silly to 
torture themselves because of a failure which is really 
not a failure at all, Old men and women especially 
Suffer from self-inflicted pain in this connection, and 
accept forgetfulness as a premonitory symptom of decay 
and dissolution. The chief reason why our memories 
play us false is that we ask too much of them. Consider 
4* 
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names alone. The list of known names has swollen 
prodigiously, and is still swelling—names of new popular 
writers, actors, film stars, athletes, prize-fighters, game- 
players, racing folk belonging to the earth and the water 
and the sky; names of new fashionable resorts in all 
countries; of new shops, hotels, restaurants, night clubs; 
of steamship lines and railway stations, even of trains 
themselves. An ordinary woman of the world nowadays 
makes it a point of honour to know the difference be- 
tween the Blue Train and the Golden Arrow, and never 
to say the Lido when she means Brioni. Some women 
even try to remember telephone numbers. 

Denise attempts this impossible feat. She asks me 
to ring up one of her girl friends, and reproves me fret- 
fully when she sees that I am consulting the telephone 
directory. “I’ve told you the number. Oh, do be quick 
about it, or let me do it myself.” Very well So be 
it... . “Can I speak to Miss Marjory Yateman?" Then 
comes the outraged voice, and sometimes a hurricane of 
indignation, from the other end of the wire. “Marjory 
Who? No, certainly not.” (The offended subscriber 
thinks perhaps that I was asking for the inmate of a 
house of ill-fame) Denise has given me a wrong 
number, of course. “That’s funny," she says. “It must 
be seven eight six four, and not three.” But she lets 
me use the book now. Dear girl she is a little crest- 
fallen. This time I succeed. Metaphorically I throw 
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her into Marjory's arms, and then discreetly leave the 
room so that they may exchange those intimate con- 
fidences that are reserved for telephone chat without a 
listener. How women talk on the telephone! And men 
and women, too. 

Lady Rainsley said the other day that the telephone 
has multiplied the number of heart affairs tenfold. It is 
the link between transient interest and growing inclination. 
In the old days when two people met for the first time 
and while together felt something approaching to a mutual 
thrill, it generally ended there. They could hardly sit 
down and write to each other about it. To telegraph 
asking for an interview would have been more impossible. 
But any excuse is good enough to bring them into tele- 
phonic communication. Moreover, you can say things 
on the telephone that you might not care to risk if you 
were face to face with the object of your incipient desire. 

I wonder if all this will be different when television 
is established and you see the person to whom you are 
talking. 

* 
“Go often to the house of thy friend,” said the Scan- 
dinavian sage, *for weeds choke up the unused path." 

I go fairly often to Aunt Aggie's house in Prince's 
Gate. She was kind to me when I was young. Now 
She is old and I must be kind to her. 

More than once in our talks she has embarrassed 
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me by hints that when she is gone I shall get some 
slight evidence of her affectionate regard, and yesterday 
she increased my embarrassment considerably. I had 
told her about Le Touquet, and was saying I hoped we 
might have a week at Monte Carlo after Christmas, 
when she cut me short with one of her downright plain- 
spoken rebukes. She said I was very extravagant, or at 
any rate, did not cut my coat according to my cloth. 
Then, quite sternly and menacingly, she told me to re- 
member that she could do what she liked with her 
money. ^I shan't leave anyone out of my will by 
accident. I recognise no claims, although among all 
those who might pretend to make them you are my 
favourite. But I don't want it to go to a spendthrift.” 
Those, I think, were her very words. I was taken aback. 
Then I told her that if she talked like this I could not 
go to see her any more. “Why not?” she asked curtly. 
*Because you might suppose now that I had an ulterior 
motive and was nursing a legacy." I said this in effect, 
but don't know what phrases I used. “Oh, stop," she 


cried. “It is such nonsense. I give you a serious ] 
warning and you reply with a lot of sentimental | 
twaddle." i 


obviously means to leave me something. Not much? 
And that not for ages. A little now would be very 
useful. But years hence, if she left me all that she had 


I walked all the way home thinking of money. She | 
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` (and, of course, she would not), it might come too late 


for liberty and enjoyment. I must not even take into 
account so remote a contingency. Creaking doors hang 
long. And Aunt Aggie does not even creak. She still 
Swings on smooth hinges—and shuts with a bang. 
Nevertheless I allowed myself to weave dreams (just as 
I weave them when I have a ticket in the Calcutta 
Sweep or the Stock Exchange Lottery) of what one 
would do with large means. Life free from petty care— 
power for others as well as for oneself—the capacity to 
do anything, wise or foolish! 

I shall not say a word to Denise about my con- 
versation with Aunt A. I have a feeling that it might 
upset her. Moreover, the communication was private 
and confidential. 

* 
Mes haines—my hates. If I were to write my hates this 
book would overflow. 

I hate barbers’ assistants who talk too much and 
part my hair on the wrong side. I hate tailors who 
trample on my individual taste and force me to order 
the “suiting” that they fancy and I don't. I hate men 
who tell me dirty stories, stale stories, long-winded 
stories—or any stories at all. I hate that over-politeness 
of the great and highly born with its implication of an 
effort to put one at one's ease, to assure one that one 
need not be afraid. But I hate worse, in the vulgar and 
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underbred, that too rapid transition from cringing 
sycophancy to gross familiarity as soon as one shows 
any civility that seems like kindliness. I hate large 
blond men with big noses and drooping moustaches 
who push themselves with stupid and eager curiosity 
into matters that do not concern them and at once be- 
come emotional, showing sympathetic interest, sanguine 
expectation, wonder, horror, fear. In a crisis they could 
never be trusted. They remind me of horses (common 
horses) that come trotting with pricked ears and flowing 
manes, then stop, swing round, and upset the apple-cart. 
I also hate mealy-faced, full-bosomed, richly-dressed 
women of forty who tell me with a little frown or simper 
that they have been obliged to drop Sir Somebody 
Something because he was “being troublesome,” when I 
know all the time that his only troublesomeness was in 
never troubling. I hate blind hero-worshippers— but not 
so much as I hate deaf recipients of noble and stirring 
words. I wish they were dumb, too. Edmund Proctor, 
for instance, running his hand across his vacuous fore- 
head and describing people immeasurably greater than 
himself as asses/ “Proust was an ass. Mr. Baldwin is 
an ass. Mussolini—there's another ass for you." And, 
oh, how I hate stupid old men who talk among them- 
selves of modern girls. They say these minxes have no 
morals, but will permit any liberties and go all lengths 
at every opportunity. I hear them at the club telling 
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one another monstrous fantastic anecdotes of up-to-date 
misbehaviour, and becoming noisy in their expression of 
horror and loathing. Why do they do it? Is it merely 
a love of the marvellous, as with the majority of people 
who believe in ghosts? Or is there something far more 
unworthy underlying it—anger with fate for allowing 
them to be born too soon, hot envy of a luckier genera- 
tion, piteous regret in the loss of a real good time that 
might have been theirs? “I’m not strait-laced, old 
fellow, and never was, but really, don't you know, the 
goings-on of boys and girls of to-day disgust me." I 
wonder. Tridon said: “Humility may conceal a violent 
ego just as prudery is the usual cloak for unbridled 


Sexual cravings." 
* 

I am in print. The first of my articles has appeared in 
the Evening Courier. Denise is proud and exultant over 
what she calls my literary success. I myself am pleased. 
Really the thing does not read badly. The editor seems 
to like its style; for, writing ex cathedra, he has sent me 
a long and very gratifying letter. 


To-day I am out of conceit with the screed from the 
Chair. Last night I read it hurriedly. Of course, the 
editor of a daily newspaper is a very grand personage, 
at least in his own opinion; and I meekly admit that I 
am a complete nobody, at any rate, among the inhabi- 
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tants of Grub Street. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
this over-lord of the Zvening Courier takes too much 
for granted. He evidently does not intend to use the 
other five articles; but I am to ask his secretary for an 
appointment, and go hat in hand to wait upon him. He 
will then give me some “ideas,” with notes of how they 
should be treated, for me to *work them up." He does 
not seem to see that on my part this would be collabora- 
tion at the best, and plagiarism at the worst. No, 
strangely perhaps, if I write at all, I prefer to work up 
my own ideas. *Mon verre n'est pas grand, mais je 
bois dans mon verre. Without being de Musset, one is 
justified in taking that attitude. 
* 

My likes! They, too, would fill a volume. I like young 
men and women of half my age who treat me as a 
contemporary, and have no fear that I will sneak when 
they take me into their confidence. There are dozens 
of older men that I should like enormously if they would 
give me their friendship. I keep on saying rude things 
about my club, but I like my club. It means a great 
deal to me. And it is full of charming, splendid people 
—famous men quite unspoilt by success, territorial 
magnates as modest as any wood-cutter or cow-herd on 
their vast estates, industrious politicians without a thought 
of personal aggrandisement. Especially I like country 
gentlemen of sixty-five to seventy, sunburnt, blue-eyed, 
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with hair bleached white by sunshine rather than time. 
They give me an impression that they have never done 
an unkind action—except kiling foxes. And that they 
would do fairly, after a gentlemanly hunt, in the open 
—not with spades, or terriers, or a shaken bag. The 
other day one of them ate an abominable plate of boiled 
beef, carrots, and dumplings, instead of the roast mutton 
that he wished for and had ordered, because, as he told 
me, the servants were greatly rushed during the luncheon 
hour and he did not care to make a fuss about a natural 
and pardonable mistake. I like kind people, considerate 
people, good people. 

I belong to another club now, a small sociable 
gathering-place, the Fielding. Denise approved, but she 
does not know why I joined or who proposed me. I go 
there to meet Lionel. He made the suggestion himself. 
One hears excellent talk at the Fielding, and the whole 
club is like a party of old friends. I am only my 
brother's brother, nothing more. They accept me for 
his sake, but do not adopt me. They call one another 
by their Christian names, and chaff, and exchange jovial 
abuse. Their very politeness to me shows that I cannot 
truly be one of them. But I go there to see L. and am 


happy. 


* 


Although Denise is not on good terms with Aunt Aggie, 
she is interested in her. She talks about her to other 
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people as well as to myself. She says Mr. Harrison told 
her that Aunt A. is worth three hundred thousand 
pounds. She thinks that my aunt is altogether under 
the thumb of her servants, and that towards the end they 
will force her to make a will in their favour. I tell her 
that such a fear is baseless, and that far from being 
downtrodden, she governs these ancient retainers auto- 
cratically; but D. sticks to her opinion. She says there 
ought to be institutions into which one could put rich 
old women. 

I know that, generally speaking, her views may be 
just. Elderly widows with no male relatives to sup- 
port their authority are, in fact, often oppressed by a 
pampered, over-fed, under-worked domestic staff. In 
dread of their faithful maid, bullied by their butler, 
imposed on by pert underlings, they cannot call their 
souls their own. But Aunt Aggie! I smile. 

Some time ago her chauffeur became slack and 
impudent after a long time in her service. She did not 
appear to notice it, but one morning she told him to 
drive her to Rambler's, the famous garage. When she 
came out she gave him a week's notice, because she 
had sold her car and entered into a hiring contract. 
Standing, the venerable butler, pleaded for him. Married 
man with young children, desperately sorry for the past, 
never likely to offend in the future—might he not be 
allowed to drive the hired car for her? But Aunt A. 
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was adamantine. She said that she would sack the lot 
of them if she ever had any nonsense, and go and live 
in an hotel. The butler was to convey the message to 
everybody it concerned. “So now you know,” she said 
to the trembling old creature. “If you are comfortable 
at Princes Gate, your cue is to make me comfortable, 
too.” She related all this with grim satisfaction. 
* 

lhave been thinking of money. I never used to. But, 
as so often happens when one's thoughts have taken a 
new direction, all sorts of things that perhaps one would 
not otherwise have noticed or remembered seem to keep 
one moving along the fresh path and prevent one from 
turning back. Then one begins to have an illusion that 
these new thoughts are being shared by all the world, 
Certainly it has seemed that everybody now speaks to 
me about money. First it was Aunt A.; then came 
Something that Mrs. Hughes let fall in regard to her 
daughter; and last night came talk at the Fielding. 

'They were talking of the attributes that women like 
best in men—such as strength, courage, resolution, 
kindness, chivalry. All agreed that, although the strong, 
Silent man is played out as an attraction, women never 
forgive vainglory, feebleness, and cowardliness in their 
men. Then somebody said that the men who have been 
most notoriously successful with women have always 
been the ugly men. Somebody else suggested that 
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perhaps this was because, knowing themselves handi- 
capped by the ugliness, they put so much real hard work 
into their love-making, whereas the good-looking men 
took it too easily. At last my brother chimed in. He 
said: *What women like in men is money. The more 
money they find, the more love they give in return. 
Money wins them, and only money can hold them." 
Everybody laughed. He is very popular at the Fielding. 
They relish his dry yet forcible way of giving an opinion. 
If he is silent they draw him out. But it was a queer 
thing to say. Although not rich, he had a handsome 
wife, and they were apparently happy. I know that he 
mourned her sincerely. Yet I feel sure he will never 
marry again. 

Could one soften his dictum and bring it nearer to 
a possible truth if one said that money in a man is the 
counterpart or complement of beauty in a woman, and 
that she naturally seeks it to perfect or round off her 
destiny? 


Again yesterday I was thinking of money. To so many 
it means so much. For instance, that poor Mrs. Hughes 
and her daughter, Isabel—quite a nice sort of girl. She 
will have to work for a living. I wish I could help them. 


In a sense money has become the only real power. 
'The common hateful people amass it, and then the fine 
people bow down to them. They have to. People 
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possessed of money speak differently from anybody else, 
With a dreadful confidence, a certainty that they can get 
all they want out of life. I hear them at the club. 
Sarah Bernhardt was famous for her voice of gold. But 
nowadays the only voices of gold are those belonging to 
millionaires. Their money rings in them, metallic, hard, 
irresistible. “To-day I shall do this, to-morrow I shall 
do that. .. . I tell you I mean to have it, and I don't 
Care what it costs.” Year after year they can do what 
they like and have what they like. As I said, their 
blatant self-confidence is nourished by solid proved facts; 
they are like artillerymen, engine-drivers, or electricians 
at a power station. They know the strength of the 
machine that they control. It is both machine and 
weapon. At any minute they can use it beneficially or 
destructively. On the other hand, observe brilliant, 
cultured, large-brained men like prime ministers, and so 
on. Always they talk diffidently, pleadingly, apolo- 
getically. They are, of course, ridiculously underpaid 
themselves, and they never can get enough money for 
their public schemes. When out of office they have to 
go into the City. It is all very wrong. 
* 

The Government are starting that big Commission to 
inquire into the state of industry at home and abroad. 
Lord Oldenbourne is to be chairman, with many other 
financial potentates serving under him, and three business 
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men are to be added as paid assistants. Their appoint- 
ment will be for five years, and they will rank during 
this period as (I think) first-class civil servants, although 
without prospect of a pension. My partners believe I 
could secure one of these appointments by reason of 
my knowledge of France and the French language, and 
they think that my record of service in the war must 
be very favourably considered. They would themselves 
treat me well and I should, of course, retain my 
partnership. The firm's old friend and ally, Sir Evan Ber- 
wick (now connected with Board of Trade), has offered 
to back my application. 

I told them again that the thing was not in my line, 
and that, while appreciating their confidence, etc., I could 
not entertain the notion. It was a long talk, and it up- 
set me considerably because they were so very insistent. 
'They appear to think that my appointment would help 
the firm. Finally I had to promise not to make a de- 
cision for a few days. This was unsatisfactory;.since to 
them I have left it as an open question, while for myself 
it is already settled. 

* 
To my great surprise, Denise is all in favour of the 
scheme. 

Indeed she said the most unexpected and upsetting 
things. She thinks it is a magnificent chance. It would 


get me out of a groove. Prestige and status would be 
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gained as a government official. I should be taking my 
place among “the people who count" If we went to 
first nights at the theatre everybody would know who 
we were, and next morning we could see our names in 
the paper. We should be asked to the Academy Private 
View and to other semi-public gatherings, to the big 
official receptions too, at the Foreign Office, and so on, 
and perhaps to the Garden Party at Buckingham Palace. 
In the end I should probably be given a knighthood. 

Concealing any effects either of astonishment or morti- 
fication, I said that all this was very wide of our usual 
estimate of values, and asked her if she really meant 
she had changed her views. But she said no. She was 
as contented as she had ever been. Only, as a chance 
had come, I ought to take it. Her wishes were for my 
benefit, not her own. Above all, the new occupation 
would wrench me out of a dull groove and give me an 
Opportunity of showing what I was made of. 

She refused to see any of the obvious objections. If, 
as seems certain, I should have to spend most of my 
time in France, gathering information and studying con- 
ditions, she would join me there. The picture I painted 
of three months in a large commercial town like Lyons 
or Rouen did not frighten her. She said she would be 
happy anywhere if sustained by the knowledge that it 


was for my good and that I was “getting on.” 
* 
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My formal application has gone in. 
D. is enthusiastic and excited. She asks me every 
evening how the campaign is progressing. She speaks 
as though I were candidate for a constituency and the 
election close at hand—or as if it were she who had 
started some large enterprise, such as a charity matinée 
at Drury Lane or a bazaar at the Albert Hall. Naturally 
she has brought her relatives into it. The clan will sup- 
port me. Every accessible string is to be pulled by 
them. I hate it all. 

I am to canvass on my own account, too. She 
thinks that I ought to get help from men at the club. 
She named at once Lord M. and Lord G. as suitable 
supporters, and she continues to ask if I have “roped 
them in." I have told her at least three times that my 
acquaintance with these two noblemen would not for a 
moment justify me in troubling either of them about a 
personal matter. But she says that this is nonsense— 
and she added, rather irritatingly, that till now I have 
always spoken of them as though they were my intimate 
friends. 

She cannot understand. I suppose no woman ever 
yet did understand how men can go on knowing each 
other for years, but never drawing an inch nearer, in a 
pleasant unfettered intercourse without the slightest of 
obligations on either side. Friendship is not involved by 
it, or even hinted at as a possible sequence of it. To 
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men friendship is such a big word, and to women such 
a small one. Women ask casual acquaintances to come 
and see them; they fill their drawing-rooms with strangers 
that they have met at seaside places, in committee 
rooms, or, almost one might say, on the tops of omni- 
buses. If they like the look of people they are un- 
hesitatingly ready to “make friends with them." That 
is their own invariable expression. And “We must meet 
again!” You can hear them saying it at the end of a 
voyage—a voyage no longer perhaps than the Channel 


crossing. “Now this is not good-bye. . . . No, in- 
deed. . . . You have my address... . Yes, and re- 
member, my bank will always find me." ... A man says 


to his travelling companion, after a journey round the 
world with him: *Well, good-bye. I hope we may be 
on the same ship again, some time or other." 

Nevertheless I am trying to screw my courage up to 
the point of tackling Lord M. if I can make an 
opportunity. 


The opportunity was made for me yesterday (Saturday), 
and made by himself. Ordinarily the club is full at the 
luncheon hour, but on Saturday there are, as a rule, 
very few people. I had just taken a seat at the long 
cross table, with a man on each side of me, when I saw 
Lord M. come in. He looked round the half-empty 
room, and then deliberately came and took the vacant 
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place opposite to me. He began to talk at once of 
Paul Géraldy's last book (which I had advised him to 
read), saying he had enjoyed it enormously. He was 
genial, pleasant, friendly, and if D. had seen us she 
would, without doubt, have said that we were obviously 
real pals. Ridiculous as it seems, I felt my heart beat- 


ing noisily and my breath going fast. In moments of 


crisis one's perceptions are always sharpened and intensi- 
fied; and because M. had become suddenly important 
to me I seemed to see him and to understand him more 
clearly than I have ever done. I found myself noticing 
the little lines about his eyes, the tiny russet. hairs on 
his cheek-bones, the carelessly tied knot of his black 
and. white neck-tie, his enamel sleeve-links, the rough 
surface of the sleeve of his grey jacket; and while per- 
ceiving such trifling details, with many others, I had also 
the strongest possible impression of the man himself. I 
seemed to know with absolute certainty that he not only 
looks a healthy, hearty, kindly, honest, good-natured 
creature, but that he zs all that. Bon comme du pain 
—through and through. Still further, I knew that he 
would do what I wanted. I had but to ask him. But 
he would be surprised. My request would be altogether 
unexpected and would appear to him as strange. It 
was impossible to broach the subject immediately, since 
we were not yet alone. Then one after another those two 
neighbours got up and left the table. It was now or never. 
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I could not do it. We went on talking together, 
about this änd that, about anything on earth except my 
private personal business. We sat there for a long time; 
and in the end (a small ironical touch of Fate's large 
hand) he asked me a favour. He begged me to re- 
commend some more books. If without too much 
trouble I could jot down some titles of things I liked, it 
would be extremely kind of me and he would be very 
grateful. 


Shyness. What a heavy handicap. How it disarms one! 
And how little it is recognised by other people. One 
loses friends merely by shyness—or rather one fails to 
make friends. And yet would one be without it? Nice 
people must surely be a little shy. A self-confidence 
not due to consciousness of highest worth, but achieved 
by the obliteration of all the finer susceptibilities, deli- 
Cacy, modest reluctance, horror of situations in which 
one has put oneself at the mercy of another, and if re- 
buffed, slighted, scorned, can no longer resent the out- 
rage or retire from it with dignity, seems to me worse 
than the pains and penalties of the most stupid bashful- 
ness. Denise is really very shy, although she pretends 
not to be. 

Of course some men go through existence asking 
favours, and become successful only by the assistance of 
other people. The big man helps the small man once, 
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and curses his impudence. Then he helps him again, 
simply because he has done it before. After that he 
does it inevitably, and soon quite willingly. He now 
wishes the other to succeed, and is interested in the 
success. Like a person who has made an investment, he 
wishes to see the quotation of his stock go up rather 
than down. This is trite but true. A thousand worldly 
philosophers have observed that you bind people to you 
by receiving benefits and never by granting them. We 
forget the cab-fare borrowed, but not the cab-fare lent. 

The only two friends from whom I have craved sup- 
port in *the campaign" are my brother and Claude 
Roper. In the latter case it was not easy, because I had 
neglected him for such ages. Both promised. I shall 
leave it at that. 

* 

In the game of life one must play one's cards in one's 
own way. It is a game for which no rules are available, 
except those that one makes for oneself. Having made 
them, one should adhere to them firmly through good 
and bad luck. If slowly ripening thought has always 
been the prelude to action, it is absurd to begin acting 
hastily and without consideration. If you are cautious 
by temperament you cannot safely become bold and 
reckless. Yet this is what many men attempt to do— 
to change their nature, fit themselves to new and difficult 
conditions, scrap all their acquired experience, and, in 
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middle-age behaving as though they had the plastic 
minds and adaptable manners of the very young, plunge 
forward on unexplored paths and search for perilous 
adventures. Too late they recognise their mistake. Then 
they feel “rattled,” unable to go on or go back. 

That is exactly how I feel. The fuss and chatter 
about this appointment (which I know very well I shall 
not get) have unsettled me, made me restless, taken from 
me balance and purpose. Routine and monotony were 
my daily companions. Perhaps I did not love them, but 
we rubbed along well enough together. Change, move- 
ment, varied interest do not entice me. Also it seems to 
me now that I was comfortable as well as safe in my 
groove. There are things that may be best left in their 
grooves. A tram-car is a useful if slow-going vehicle; 
but it looks futile and absurd when you see it jolted out 
of its groove, toppled over on one side, and blocking 
the thoroughfare. 

* 
I look into the concave mirror and see a man with 
a wry face making queer movements of the mouth and 


larynx, as if he had swallowed a dose of atrociously 
bitter medicine. 

When I came home yesterday evening there was a 
man's hat with gloves and papers beside it on the hall 
table, and guessing that these belonged to my cousin by 
marriage Edmund Proctor, I felt that I would be ex- 
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pected to go into the drawing-room and do the civil to 
him. But the visitor was somebody else—a man called 
Kilby, George Kilby, company promoter and member of 
parliament. Of this common, pushing, vulgarly successful 
person suffice it to say that he is a type of all that I dis- 
like most profoundly, and that our acquaintance with him 
has been of the slenderest kind. Denise was ensconced 
with him in her sanctum round the corner. They could 
not see me, and neither of them knew that I had entered 
the room. Denise continued an animated conversation. 
“Mr. Kilby,” she said, “you will be the greatest dear 
imaginable if you can do the trick for me. But you 
always are a dear.” These words at the same time told 
me who was our guest and prevented me from an- 
nouncing myself. 

Denise went on talking eagerly, in the friendly affec- 
tionate style that she employs only with her family or 
cherished girl comrades. She gave little laughs, and I 
know, although I did not see, made gestures, shrugging 
her shoulders, nodding her head, and pressing her hands 
together. She was soliciting aid, pleading for Mr. Kilby's 
influence on behalf of a protégé—a poor feeble semi- 
imbecile creature who it seemed was incapable of helping 
himself or even managing his own affairs sanely. I do 
not pretend to record the moment at which I understood 
that she was speaking of me. Perhaps from the very 
first word. But I think I tried not to believe it. At any 
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rate I stood there listening, stock-still, *gorgonised from 
head to foot." The fat prosperous lout said he would 
invite me to dinner at the House and introduce me to 
Some big-wigs; but Denise said that this would not do, 
although he was *a darling" to have offered it. No, I 
must be kept in the background. If produced, I should 
Spoil everything. I was in fact brilliantly clever, but I 
always hid my light under a bushel. Sounded as to my 
competence, I would give an utterly false impression. If 
directly asked whether I felt up to the job, I would prob- 
ably hum and haw, and say I didn't know, but I would 
try my best, and so forth. Or I might put them off by 
a quick change to assertiveness, for like many other gifted 
people of my temperament, I oscillated between absurd 
diffidence and overweening conceit. Above all I was un- 
practical. And she told him that a little while ago I had 
a great opportunity of becoming a regular contributor to 
The Evening Courier. The editor wanted me, was keen 
on getting me, but I put him off for ever by sending an 
absolutely ridiculous letter of refusal. “A pity," said 
Mr. Kilby. “If he had the Press behind him now it would 
be a sure thing." 

I left them to their chat, unconscious that any part 
had reached ears for which it was not intended. 


There is no more to say. If I tried to describe my feel- 
ings I might go on writing for a week. Paramount is the 
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sensation of complete overthrow and disillusionment. I 
am not a person with a slight wound to his vanity: I am 
one large raw sore. My insufferable pain is five feet ten 
inches tall and thirty-eight inches round the chest. Any 
remittance of it is a paralysing effect left by the revelation 
of this other unsuspected side of D.’s character. How 
could she so let herself down? The voice—the turn of 
words—courting that vulgar man with all possible arts 
of allurement. True it was for my sake. I must re- 
member if I can that the sacrifice of dignity, propriety, 
and decency was being made to help me, and that in 
the midst of the horrible belittling she declared that I 
had gifts and might be ranked as clever. 

No, this is not a thing to write about, or think 
about. It is something to live down. 


* 


I shall get over it all right, but I may not know for a 
longer time whether I have not suffered permanent injury. 
I am shaken. It is as if I had been in a railway accident 
or motor smash, and although no bones are broken and 
I can see neither contusions nor blood stains, I wonder 
if there may not be internal damage. 

To see ourselves as others see us! The first evening- 
party I ever attended was in Paris, when I was quite 
young and tender. The Montaubans had kindly asked 
me to their grand house in the rue du Faubourg 
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St. Honoré. I was to go to them after dinner. I had 
dressed myself with inordinate care, but I did not know 
that it was a party until I arrived there. The grandeur 
of the empty hall with solemnly watchful servants and 
the loud noise of innumerable voices up above over- 
whelmed me. To add to my timid confusion, I realised 
that I was late in arriving. I should have to make a 
solitary entrance. My inclination was to turn and flee. 
But that would have been too pitiful. Silently ushered, 
I mounted the vast staircase entirely alone, with not a 
single other guest to keep me in countenance. Then 
half way up, on the landing, I did see somebody else, 
a foppishly attired young man advancing as if from the 
side wing of the staircase. In his stiff white shirt, white 
waistcoat, and high collar, with a flower in his button- 
hole, he had a foolish languid affected air; but the sight 
of him gave me instantaneous comfort. For I thought 
*At any rate I cannot look a bigger donkey than he 
does.” Then, as we drew nearer to each other, I found 
that I was face to face with a large looking-glass. He 
was myself. 

The only professional author (English) that I have 
known personally is L. D. Some years ago his death 
was announced, and obituary notices appeared in all 
the papers. Their tone was intolerably belittling. They 
said that he had disappointed by not fulfilling the, 
promise of his earlier work. Never suspected of genius 
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he had seemed in the beginning to show a quick natural 
talent that might have been developed to at least a 
mediocre second-class excellence. But his innumerable 
novels, turned out with the regularity of a machine, 
had betrayed a steady failing both in power and dis- 
crimination. Among a large circle of ignorant or un- 
literary readers, however, he had continued to enjoy 
popularity. In private life he was entirely estimable, a 
loyal friend, a devoted husband, a generous and careful 
father of a big family. Many would sincerely mourn 
his loss. 

But he was not dead at all. He had to issue press 
paragraphs to say so. He took the whole thing 
laughingly. Yet of course he had read every one of 
those notices. I admired him greatly for the fortitude 
and equanimity with which he bore it. I think I could 
not myself have survived it. I should have given 
fresh colour to the report of my death by committing 
suicide. 

* 
I have said nothing to Denise, and I shall not. But 
the episode has put me altogether out of conceit with 
this journal. I will stow it away—and in some safe 
place, where D. can never satisfy her curiosity by read- 
ing it. Several times she has teased me about it and 
begged to be allowed access to it. I think I will burn 
it I must avoid all risk of its ever coming to her 
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eyes. Even years hence, when I myself am burnt, or 
buried, I would not have her see how terribly she has 
hurt me. 


AUNT AGGIE is grievously ill. 


I have been there every day this week. I can do 
nothing for her, and it makes me very unhappy. To- 
day I sat by her bed for an hour or more. I think she 
knew me and liked having me there. I talk to her, but 
She now makes no effort to speak herself. She has tried 
so often. 


Eleven p.m. Just back from there. Each time she 
woke she looked at me. She sleeps and wakes two or 
three times in five minutes. It is a fitful alternation 
between darkness and light, and not a losing and 
regaining of any real consciousness. Denise gives me 
all her sympathy. Sorrow brings people together. But 
She has also shown a quite unexpected feeling for poor 
Aunt A. 

Autumn! Leaves falling, hopes fading, days shorten- 
ing. I have always been affected more by the sadness 
of autumn than its beauty. I feel that the year is dying, 
and although I know that another year will be born 
Soon, the knowledge does not console me. 


* 
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It has come. The money. Beyond all estimate. I 
was poor, and I am rich. 

Strangely, the first glow over, I feel quite the same. 
We accommodate ourselves to prosperity with such swift- 
ness, and a whole life is not long enough to teach one 
to bear adversity meekly. But I am not the same to 
Denise. In her voice I can catch the full note of pride 
and triumph. Her man has vindicated himself. She 
honours me for this windfall more than for the dull 
labour. All past faults are pardoned. I am not only 
forgiven now for what seemed an unforgivable sin, the 
failure to obtain that appointment, I am treated retro- 
spectively as though it had been another cause for 
praise and deference. I did not make a fool of myself 
on that occasion: I showed foresight, acumen, a very 
proper sense that I was reserved for higher and better 
things. 

It is quite natural. 

Two months have passed since I wrote that entry 
about the sadness of autumn. In these months we have 
been unceasingly active, attending to business matters, 
planning, and indeed carrying into effect, arrangements 
for our future. 

Now I hope we may soon settle down. The “hectic 
time" (pet phrase of D.s younger friends) should be 
over. We are to have a place in the country, but not 
so deeply and remotely embedded therein as to cut us 
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off from the pleasures and amenities of London. The 
lease of this flat is for sale. Anybody may have it, at 
his own price. We shall not haggle. I would willingly 
move into the house in Prince's Gate; but the tentative 
suggestion fell like a pebble down a deep well. It 
aroused no echo. Nevertheless I have postponed arrange- 
ments for selling the furniture. All there remains as it 
was when she died. 

Because of the hurry, the excitement, the many 
things that have happened every day, I look back at 
our old life as though it ended years ago. Yet in another 
way the new life seems to have begun only yesterday. 
If I close my eyes as I sit alone by the fire I am again 
at the funeral, seeing and feeling all that I saw and 
felt then. 

Mr. Arnold was in charge of everything, at the 
house and at the church. He put. us in a front pew, 
with the bier close beside us. I felt unduly conspicuous, 
and thought that we were being narrowly observed. I 
dreaded mute but hostile criticism of D.’s attire. She 
wore a black satin coat with a collar of grey fur 
(chinchilla) and a bunch of Parma violets in the lapel; 
and before we left home I had demurred to the 
general effect and asked if she could not dress herself 
entirely in black. But she would not. She said that 
any fur, no matter what its colour, was counted as 
mourning wear. The flowers also, she said, were strictly 
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permissible. Her hat was black and without ornament. 

The church was full of Aunt’ As friends, and I had 
the thought that the whole thing was poignantly like 
one of her afternoon parties. She had music at those, 
too; and the guests, nearly all of them old people, sat 
just as they were doing here, in close rows, not actively 
enjoying themselves, but as if with gentle resignation 
accepting an entertainment that was as lively as they 
had a right to expect at their age. Presently, after the 
last song, they would pull themselves together, bald 
generals, rheumatic admirals, corpulent dowagers, white- 
haired spinsters, nondescript husbands and wives, and 
all of them stream out of the church exactly as they 
used to go down the stairs and help one another to light 
refreshments at the buffet in the dining-room. But they 
would go away this time without saying good-bye to 
their hostess. It was her party, but they could not thank 
her for it. 

Funerals, as we conduct them in England, are 
terrible. The coffin, covered with a pall, but its shape 
visible, affected me miserably. Above all its smallness / 
A little old lady sleeping for ever in a wooden box! 
Alive she seemed so big, because of the power that was 
attributed to her, strong and resolute right up to the 
beginning of ill-health, able to raise her voice in anger, 
„able to make her whole world tremble if she merely 
frowned. I could not keep my thoughts from wander- 
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ing. I saw old General Vardon, level with us on the 
other side of the aisle, staripg hard at Denise. It was 
as if he could not take his eyes away, but this scrutiny, 
far from being inimical, was benign, complacent, full of 
meek admiration. 

I looked at her myself, and saw at once that she 
was feeling emotional strain. She had become quite 
white, and the delicacy, the refinement, the sheer love- 
liness of her face, cannot be described. I had the clear 
and definite conviction that there are times, as then, 
when she zs lovely. It is no mere imagination of my 
Own, no product of past memories, linked associations, 
fancies bred of vague desires, but a solid indisputable 
fact. I do not say always. But in the moments when 
She herself is spiritualised, then the outward charm 
rises to a height that might be called perfection if it 
were not indeed something even greater in being quite 
untypical and purely individual. I have always felt this, 
but perhaps never so strongly—that she is not like 
ordinarily pretty women. And, of course, her costume 
(if correct) could not possibly have been more becoming. 
My heart melted. I touched her hand as a sign of 
mer agement. 

The choir sang the anthem beautifully, and many 
of the old tired eyes were dimmer still with moisture. 
At that time and place the words seemed overpoweringly 
eloquent. They were familiar to me, but I do not know 
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who wrote them. I transcribe one verse from the black- 
edged memorial leaflet: 


“There is an old belief that on some solemn shore, 

Beyond the sphere of grief dear friends shall meet 
once more; 

Beyond the sphere of Time and Sin and Fate's 
control, 

Serene in changeless prime of body and of soul. 

That creed I fain would keep, That hope Pll neer 
forego. 

Eternal be the sleep, If not to waken so." 


At the end of the service D. broke down. It was 
when the men put the coffin on their shoulders again, 
turned it, and began to move with shuffling footsteps. 
The tears poured down her cheeks, she sobbed, although 
making no noise, and therefore not attracting anybody's 
attention. But nevertheless, she was half hysterical in 
her sudden access of grief. She whispered to me wild 
self-reproaches, almost as if praying to be forgiven. “I 
was hateful to her always. Yes, I was. Oh, Aunt Aggie, 
Aunt Aggie." I had to stay and pacify her. We were 
the last to leave the church. Outside I got Lady 
Rainsley to drive her home, and then hurried after the 
others to the cemetery. I fear that I was thinking more 
of Denise than of my dear kind old friend as I stood 
at the graveside. 
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Then, walking with Mr. Arnold to the gates, he said 
he supposed I knew that she had left me everything. I 
think he did not believe when I told him I had had no 
idea of it. But I asked, if so, why had he not communi- 
cated with me. He said he was old-fashioned enough 
to put off all business until the deceased client was 
laid to rest. 

Throughout these two last months Isabel Hughes 
has been amazingly useful to us, not only with Norah, 
but in many other ways. 

* 

For myself I have made strong resolutions, and I 
must struggle hard to adhere to them. Power has been 
unexpectedly placed in my hands, and I will employ it 
for those I love to the fullest possible extent; and yet I 
must not, in doing so, lose my own identity. I have 
Said that the money has not changed me. And I vow 
that it shall not. It is, of course, glorious to contemplate 
all that I can now give to and obtain for those two well- 
loved ones, Denise and Norah. Denise may have the 
pretty frocks, hats, cloaks, the trinkets, ornaments, 
toilette accessories, and what not else, that have so far 
been denied to her. Norah shall have a pony, nice girl 
friends, wise and clever governesses. She will no longer 
go to school, but be taught quietly and happily in this 
home that we are about to make for ourselves. At least 


I have stood firm about /%a/. I maintained my decision 
6* 
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on the point with *a mulish obstinacy" that was entirely 


successful. 

But it must not be all buying and procuring. 
Things that no money can buy will have to be provided 
by ourselves. In imagination I see Denise as the care- 
free mistress of the country house (wherever it may be), 
surrounded with comfort, elegance, beauty, a princess in 
a princely setting, a tall white flower in a garden of 
flowers, anything you like that, itself charming, is decked 
out with charms; but as yet I do not feel the longed-for 
atmosphere in which she can move among her subjects 
or sit on her throne. No, because the atmosphere is 
what she and I must together make. It is necessary 
that we should be spiritually at peace. Our thoughts 
must be as grand as our surroundings. Standing on the 
sure foundation of our mutual love, we should now be 
able to stretch mental wings and rise a little way, if not 
soar highly, above the brainless, hurrying, futilely- 
striving, ant-like crowd. 

Highfalutin? What I mean is, not to rush about, 
spending, spending, spending, like common nouveaux 
riches—but listen to our own hearts sometimes and cut 
off the chatter of the costly wireless apparatus or the 
tinned music of the latest and best gramophone—for- 
get our money and not go on rattling it, even in our 
sleep! 

With regard to these fixed aspirations of mine, I 
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think of Paul Géraldy. I absolutely love his work. He 
teaches as well as fascinates me. Nothing ever gave me 
a clearer knowledge of myself and Denise than that 
marvellous play Aimer. Those two people of the play 
seem almost to be ourselves. That is, before the lover 
appears on the scene, they offer a picture of exactly 
what I would wish our relations to be. They are noble 
people, living finely. They ep each other; the man 
leans on the woman, and yet supports her. And that is 
what I would strive for in my humbler and more in- 
significant way. But again (I repeat) one ¢sn’¢ insig- 
nificant if one thinks and lives finely. 

Héléne, the wife, makes this wonderful reply when 
Challange is trying to lure her from her allegiance by 
talking about all the temptations of a teemingly active 
world, the swift passage of our opportunities, the after- 
regret for the innumerable experiences one might have 
enjoyed if one had been bold enough to plunge into 
them. He says: *The whole of life is but a moment." 
“Yes,” Helene replies, “a moment. ... We know that 
well, we women, because for us the moment passes 
twice as rapidly as it does for you! That is why we 
must live the moment gently, calmly, deeply. Life is 
scarcely big enough to contain a single happiness. It is 
those who try to seize everything who will have had 
nothing in the end. We must grasp with passion one 
thing only, and take great care not to let it fall." 
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Noble! But I could quote a dozen passages with 
even a loftier tone from the same play. 

The appeal of certain authors! It is almost like 
what I said about women, the something unanalysable 
that differentiates one woman from all other women and 
gives her a potency of attraction that cannot be resisted, 
although possibly in the very moment of yielding to it 
we may know that she has found a willing slave in us 
individually because of our own particular constitution, 
and that the rest of the world could break her spells 
and laugh at her attempted dominion. The great writer, 
R. L. Stevenson said, gives the thought of the hour—the 
universal thought. It is his function. But the author who 
says all that one /ee/s but can't express, who tells one the 
things which one has not known, but which have lain 
deep inside one? That is what Paul Géraldy does for me. 

Yet when I was in Paris three years ago and met 
other writers, I found no adequate response to my 
enthusiastic praise of him. Yes, writers! I should have 
talked of him to readers. 

* 

The continuous employment of money keeps one on 
the surface of things. It is as if every day was market- 
day. Metaphorically, we go to market in the morning 
and return with our arms full at night. For the time 
we are people of the herd. I crave for even twenty 
minutes during which I can retire into myself. 
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Truly this settling-down seems an endless process. I 
think I finally agreed to buy Marley Grange more be- 
cause I was so tired than because I really liked it. Per- 
haps I am prejudiced against the Windsor district. It 
has always appeared to me as a half-and-half affair, 
almost the country, but not quite. The residents bring 
London with them for the week-end. The taint of 
villadom has spread to the fringes of the Forest. Some 
of the large newer houses would look more suitably 
placed in St. John's Wood; and quite jolly old country- 
fied houses are spoilt by touches of town-like splendour. 
They have high gates of forged iron, the scroll work 
gilded, the owner's initials on an embossed scutcheon, 
with a towering Gothic red-brick lodge, in lieu of the 
white wooden gates and pretty little one-storeyed, white- 
walled cottages that were there once and ought to be 
there still. But I suppose all this could be said in dis- 
paragement of any part of the home counties. 


Marley will do all right. It is old, of course, and Mr. 
Sandford will make his wonderful alterations while 
scrupulously preserving the Queen Anne character. It 
has three things that I have always pined for—a library 
with bays, an orangery, and a long, broad, flagged 
terrace. I will procure orange trees in green tubs for 
the terrace, or die in the attempt. (No idle boast, for 
these best of all garden ornaments are disappearing from 
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the land.) Mr. Sandford swears that we shall be safely 
established by Christmas, at the worst. By next autumn 
we shall feel that we have never lived anywhere else, 
and Norah and I will take early morning rides (she will 
be an accomplished horsewoman by then) through the 
Forest, and I shall see again the unbroken cobwebs on 
the bracken and the footprints of small animals across 
the wet grass as I used to do years ago in my adored 
Hampshire. Then, hungry from the pleasant exercise, 
she and I will have breakfast on the terrace, breakfast 
of coffee, rolls, and honey, with great flaunting dahlias 
to nod their heads at us from the house border and 
huge stupid hollyhocks like giraffes stretching their necks 
and staring at us over the terrace wall. And this new 
autumn shall be joyous, not sad. 


Mr. Cecil Sandford is very much the modern architect 
—thirty-seven, dark, smooth, beautifully dressed, a 
linguist, a player of real tennis, an accomplished dancer. 
He is undoubtedly clever, and more than successful, 
fashionable. That is why we went to him. It is only a 
few weeks since we first set eyes on him, but already 
he appears to have become the bosom friend of at least 
one of us. 

From my store of extracts I have hunted out an 
apposite reflection by William D. Howells (a now in- 
sufficiently considered author) in Zhe Rise of Silas 
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Lapham. ... “He had entered into that brief but in- 
tense intimacy with the Laphams, which the sympathetic 
architect holds with his clients. He was privy to all 
their differences of opinion and all their disputes about 
the house. He knew just where to insist upon his own 
ideas, and where to yield. He was really building 
several other houses, but he gave the Laphams the im- 
pression that he was doing none but theirs." 

This is astoundingly applicable to D.’s state of mind. 
I know she is convinced that Mr. Sandford lives but 
for Marley Grange. She speaks of it as the magnum 
opus, at all hours talks to him about it on the telephone, 
asking if he has thought out anything new for it, and if 
he is going down to it again to-morrow. Twice after our 
visits of inspection she has insisted upon his dining with 
us. It did not seem to me necessary; but she said yes, 
she still had so much to be thrashed out with him. So 
we sit in a discreet corner at Claridge's, and snatch our 
food while we continue to talk about Marley in a style 
for which friendliness is a pallid term. Last night she 
called him Cecil. That, too, appeared to me as un- 
necessary. But all these youngish people that Phyllis 
Wren and Marjory Yateman are now bringing round us 
address one another by the Christian name. It is all 
Oswald, Eric, Julian—or Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

* 
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Feverish excitement. Unceasing effort. Furniture. Equip- 
ment. Engaging servants. Mild bedlam. 

In the midst of it I have stolen a quiet and very 
happy day. After it I felt almost guilty, as if I had be- 
trayed D. But she did not want me. She has not even 
asked me what I was doing. When Norah began to 
tell her she said: Another time; too busy just then to 
listen. 

It was a very bright, still morning, with the glass 
high. Norah, Miss Hughes, and I set out like three 
children escaping from parental authority and bent on 
harmless mischief. We went by Tube to Hampstead. 
Down by the station I bought sandwiches, buns, sponge 
cakes; and at the top of the hill further loaded myself 
with bottles of ginger-beer and glasses. The notion of 
an open-air picnic in late December took our fancy 
mightily. Among bare trees in a deep glade we found 
a lonely bench and spread out the banquet. I never 
enjoyed a meal more. We hid its refuse beneath dead 
leaves and tangled brambles, after laying out our uneaten 
cakes at points that N. judged to be the most convenient 
for the birds. Then we tramped on, chattering, laughing, 
sometimes stopping /o play games. N. and I hid, and 
Miss H. hunted for us. Then I was the pursuer in a 
long chase. It did my Norah all the good in the world. 
Her cheeks were crimson, her eyes on fire; her joyous 
cries made the suburban welkin ring. Finally tea at 
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Golder’s Green—three wayfarers emerging from the dark- 
ness of a wood, lost, but keeping up our hopes because 
we had seen twinkling lights at a great distance. That 
was what we pretended. Home again. N. healthily tired. 

Now and then the affluent should give themselves a 
reassurance that there still are supreme pleasures of 
which the money cost is so small that all may afford it. 
Apart from the happiness I always enjoy in being with 
Norah, perhaps the sense of relief was what made it 
such a treat to me. We have had so much too much 
of Claridge’s, the Ritz, and Phyllis Wren’s gang. The 
child with too many expensive toys finds a discarded 


reel of cotton and a bit of string, and makes an entranc- 
ing toy for itself. The pampered over-fed house dog 


picks up a dry crust in the roadway and devours it 
with a gusto that is disconcerting to the dog’s owner. 
* 

It is not true that if your life is given utterly and com- 
pletely to one woman you cannot see the charm of other 
women. You should see it better. Where desire cannot 
enter, taste and discrimination ought to be stronger. I 
think that because of all the time I spent trying to be 
an artist I am peculiarly susceptible, in the sense that 
I observe more closely and rapidly than can be done 
by an untrained eye. I classify types, admiring each in 
turn, just as I do with different schools of painting. To 
me women are pictures, and nothing more—except my 
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own one. (And she is hors concours. When I judge her 
after comparison with all the world she remains high 
above every competitor. But the streets of London are 
thronged with pretty faces. French women, quand elles 
s'en mélent, can be staggeringly pretty; but the average 
of good looks is certainly higher in England. Above 
all, our women, as they mature, are so glorious. With 
years they seem to gain so much and to lose nothing. 
Of late I have been greatly struck by the charm of 
mere youth also. As I am well past forty, if not yet 
threatened by fifty, it would be strange if I did not. 
H. G. Wells, in one of his novels, speaking of a char- 
acter, said she was at that age when a girl has to be 
positively deformed not to be pretty and attractive. 
(That is the gist of the phrase; I cannot quote its exact 
words.) 

Although other women might not call her pretty, 
Isabel Hughes has this elemental charm—I mean out- 
wardly, for she is a nice girl and one likes her for her- 
self. But with the boy-girl figure, shiny brown hair, and 
fresh complexion, she typifies modern youth. Like the 
very young, she often has a waiting, attentive air, as if 


expecting something marvellous to happen sooner or 
later. In spite of the brightness, her face, or at any 
rate its expression, becomes cloudy and vague. I think 
of her as a lamp; and some day somebody will light 
her up, and keep the flame burning. She told me she 
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had no wish to be married, and said that girls manage 
nowadays very well by themselves, getting everything in 
their own way. For a moment I thought that there 
was an underlying meaning—an implication that she 
intended to emancipate herself by throwing off some of 
the old-fashioned trammels of spinsterhood. But it was 
not so. She is very innocent, and altogether straight. 
* 

I wake in the morning, and, looking for the door, 
see the mirrors and marquetry of a large, strange 
wardrobe; I stretch out my hand to touch Denise, and 
do not reach her smooth, warm body. The door is in 
a different place, and Denise is in another bed. A little 
path of new carpet leading to a table with lamp and 
books divides us. We are established at Marley. It is 
the new order of things—even to the two-bed arrange- 
ment. The past is dead, the future begins. Nevertheless, 
I am haunted by that queer sense of accustomed local- 
ities that lingers for such a long time. Thus I go to 
sleep at our Windsor mansion and think I have awakened 
in the Hyde Park flat. We all carry inside us the 
houses that we have inhabited. Blindfold, at night, I 
believe I could find my way up and down, and round 
about that Hampshire house in which I spent some of 
my earlier years. 

Denise thought it was a master stroke to come in 


before they were ready for us, but “I ha’ ma doots.” 
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She said they were going on as if they would never 
finish. Now it seems they go on at their ease, and 
seeing that we put up with all the noise and discomfort, 
do not hurry. The library (that was to be my safe and 
inviolate retreat) is untenantable except at night. Books 
in their cases still unpacked, bookshelves not yet fixed, 
and tap-tap, grind-grind, as of giant woodpeckers 
throughout the British workman's working hours! But 
I steal up there of an evening, escaping from the gaieties, 
and amusements, and elegant frolics of our small circle 
of choice friends, and Norah often follows me. We sit 
reading together. The other night I made a pencil 
sketch of her in a characteristic attitude, one slim leg 
folded under her on the sofa, the other hanging down, 
head bent, eyes shaded. She was so deep in her book 
that she did not know she had been sitting for her 
portrait. 

All day long our new servants ask questions. They 
behave like shipwrecked people on a wild and unexplored 
island. They ask if they may enter certain parts of it. 
They want to know the use of things they have found, 
and where they had better look for substitutes of the 


things that they require. They make no fight against 
the terrors of the unknown. 
Already I can see that Denise will not be much more 


successful in managing a largish staff of servants than 
she was when there were only three of them. Servants 
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have never stayed with us long. It is strange, because 
she is so extraordinarily sweet and kind to them. But 
with her it is, of course, up and down. She pets them 
and soothes them, and then snaps at them. In illness 
she is quite marvellous. She made herself ill by nursing 
Alice Farmer and sitting up all night with her. 


How long, how long? Noise, confusion, rattle. I feel 
that until we regain comparative peace I shall not be 
able to do anything. I am not living the days, but 
merely struggling to get through them. There are, how- 
ever, many signs that the desired end is approaching. 
The furniture people have gone. The electricians go to- 
morrow. “Cecil,” our brilliant architect, pays us dine- 
and-sleep visits and makes his inspection early next 
morning. He now introduces talk of his other work— 
ingenious alterations for a corner house in Grosvenor 
Square, bold conversion to school uses of a large War- 
wickshire place, and several dainty little operations of 
the cottage order. These tales fail to arouse interest. 
His sun is setting. Denise calls him *Mr. Sandford." 

From Seneca: “Tranquillity is a certain equality of 
the mind which no condition of fortune can either exalt 
or depress. He that fears serves. The joy of a wise 
man stands firm without interruption; in all places, at 
all times, and in all conditions, his thoughts are cheerful 
and quiet." 
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This journal is becoming like a patchwork quilt. I get 
odd pieces from anywhere and just put them together. 
Too many quotations! But it is not until you begin to 
set down your thoughts that you realise how many of 
them are other people's. 


Last reflections in regard to money—or, rather, the last 
that I intend to make! The only excuse for talking and 
thinking about money is not having any. lt is like one's 
health. Only feeble, sickly people are always feeling 
their own pulses and taking their temperatures. If you 
are fit and strong you don't even notice that you are in 
a healthy condition. You take your good health for 
granted. It should be so with us and our money. We 
have it in such a plenteous supply. As though it were 
the water in the bathroom, we need only turn on the 
tap to enjoy a bath of it. 

But it is not easy to use it for others, as I had re- 
solved to do. I was determined that I would not stop 


short after satisfying the needs, whims, and fancies of 


those closest to me. Well, I have been giving freely 
wherever there seemed to be an occasion; nor have I 
too narrowly examined the worthiness of *the objects," 
as they are termed in charitable circles, Lady R. told 
me once that when she asked the advice of Father 
Stanton about the piteous demands of street beggars, 
he said that in nineteen cases out of twenty they were 
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worthless impostors; but it was not safe not to give to 
them all, because the twentieth case was sure to be one 
of genuine and terrible distress. Rather fine, that! I 
will follow his line. And my right hand shall not know 
what my left hand is doing. I have made out all these 
cheques to *Self"; so that if Denise should chance to 
examine my pass-book she can gain no information 
from the names of recipients. She may think perhaps 
that I have been indulging Self very handsomely. But 
she never grudges personal expenditure. 

At first I thought that the money had brought us 
again very near together, and made me irrevocably sure 
of her. Plainly this thought betrays other thoughts that 
had gone before it. I must have felt, after the devastat- 
ing experience as an inadvertent eaves-dropper, that we 
had drifted very far apart. And even earlier there must 
have been some doubt as to my security. No, not a 
doubt, a recognition of a danger that never ceases. 
What man was ever really secure of a woman? But the 
money, I believed, would be a permanent insurance 
against any actual breach. 

Now I sometimes dread that it is steadily separating 
us. I have not lost weight. I stand high as a well- 
wisher who can prove the sincerity of his wishes. She 
still treats me with the deference that began on the day 
of the funeral, when I reported Mr. Arnold's communi- 
cation. Other people may be rude to me; she is never 
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otherwise than complimentary and appreciative. But she 
does not want me as she used to do. She no longer 
looks to me for mental support. My office of clock- 
winder has become a complete sinecure. 

I am glad that she should *splash about" and be 
happy, if thus she can find happiness. She is to have a 
good time. That Phyllis woman is always speaking of 
D.s good time, and how pleased I must feel in being 
able to give it to her at last. D. allows them to talk as 
though it is notorious that she has been through a great 
deal on my account. Our past is alluded to as though 
it had been full of hardship and deprivation. I can see 
clearly that a legend is being built up for D., as of a 
person who bore all sufferings without complaint, and 
who now at long last can be rewarded for unmeasured 
sacrifice and unfailing endurance. What a wife she has 
been to that man! He may well be grateful to her. 
For she has stuck to him through thick and thin. . . . 
It is all rather absurd. 

But I see, too, and with equal clearness, that a 
specially good time is being organised for her. It will 
include a London season, done on a hitherto unprece- 
dented scale. Our mourning being fully over, we can 
plunge into the vortex with light hearts. Moreover, in 
the capital, I am to share the gaieties. My presence will 
be required as chaperon if nothing else. I was going to 
say that I should have to dance attendance, but that 
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would convey a false impression. She does not care for 
dancing with me, and I don't care for dancing with her 
friends. At our many impromptu dances here, Norah 
has been my only partner—except Miss Hughes, during 
that week-end in January. 

From Géraldy's latest (L'Amour, Notes et Maximes). 
A father advising a son about the woman he loves: 

*Be kind, but defend yourself. 

*Do not yield to a good-heartedness that would 
destroy you without saving her. 

*'That which she has given you is without doubt 
important, but to give her your life in exchange would 
be too much. 

*You have not only duties towards her, you have 
duties towards yourself. 

*Pay with your intelligence, with your strength, with 
your time, although from day to day it is becoming 
more precious. 

*You are no longer a young man. Pay with your 
money." 


He is more cynical in these Maxims than he is any- 

where else, but among them are some quite beautiful. 

Wilkie Collins, in ZZe Moonstone, has a character who 

uses Robinson Crusoe as religious people once used the 

Bible. Opening the book haphazard, he seeks inspiration 

Or guidance in all moments of difficulty; and he always 
7e 
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finds what he wants. I am getting to be like this with 
the works of Geraldy. Some day I should greatly like 
to try my hand at translating one of them. I wonder if 
he would let me. 

In spite of disturbance and interference I am reading 
much more than I did last year. 

* 

Age, I am sure, will never wither Denise, nor custom 
stale her infinite variety. I believe no woman ever pos- 


sessed a greater faculty for surprising one. As we are 
to have another week-end party from the ninth to the 
twelfth, I suggested that Isabel Hughes might be of it. 
Last time she and I had some real good talks. Her 
company helped me through. She is very intelligent. 


But D. at once said no, she did not want her again. 
Enough was as good as a feast. She has obviously 
turned against her. Yet this girl was altogether her own 
discovery. She took her up, made a favourite protégée 
of her, wearied everybody by singing her praises. Why 
should she now drop her? Weathercocks are more stable. 
Really it would seem that if I show the slightest interest 
in anybody, suppression and obliteration are rigorously 
enforced. Or can it be an intended punishment? Tit- 
for-tat I must not make a friend of my own, because 
I have too often handed the ice jug to D.’s friends. 

I said that in any event there would be few oppor- 
tunities of offering hospitality to I. H., since she will 
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probably soon disappear from England. She wants to 
obtain employment in America or Canada. I said also 
that it is hard luck when a young girl has to leave her 
mother and her country. But D. said Miss Hughes is 
older than I supposed; at least twenty-three, and quite 
able to take care of herself in any latitude or longitude. 
She said this almost with spite. 


That was an irritable, unworthy entry. It is D.’s house. 
And she has a right to choose her guests, admitting or 
excluding as she pleases. I have always had a contempt 
for men who, because they hold the purse, adopt a 
universally proprietorial manner. My cook, my gardeners, 
my cars, etc. The home is the wife's. If a man is not 
happy in his home he should walk out of it. 


Mrs. Hughes has asked for my “influence” in finding 
Some overseas opening for her daughter. I. H. really 
wants to go. So I must do all I can. I suppose it may 
be to her ultimate advantage. She will have a better 
chance of meeting a suitable mate out of England than 


in it. Here the marriage market is so miserably over- 


stocked that it is time we began dumping on a larger 
Scale in our colonies. I think that all this is at the back 
of Mrs. H.'s mind, and, of course, Isabel herself must 
want to be married. I discount what she has said once 
or twice to the contrary. Marriage is no longer the 
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whole of a girl's career, but it must still be considered 
by her as a very large part of it—that is if she is nor- 
mal. I. H. is quite normal, reticent, but not farouche, 
by nature affectionate, and with full capacity for the 
warmer passion. 

Of how many girls here in England may not this 
be said—girls admirably fitted to become companions of 
men, wives of men, mothers of men—and yet doomed 
by circumstances to frigid celibacy, defrauded by fate, 
wasted by the laws of simple arithmetic! Of all things 
blind waste is the most detestable. 


Coincidence after coincidence. Every day I am struck 
by some instance, big or small, of the way in which 


other people's thought seems to follow one's own thought. 
One has been thinking of something, but has not spoken 
of it. Then somebody else speaks, and his or her words 
chime in exactly with one's previous line of meditation. 
They sound like an echo. (Denise does it sometimes in 
a most uncanny manner, but it is different with her. In 
the past I used to believe that she actually read my 
thoughts. But I am considering here the apparently 
fortuitous accord.) 

This morning I received a long letter from Lady 
Rainsley about her unmarried niece, Margaret St. Clode. 
Lady Margaret is much older than her sister, in fact, 
she is now forty, and no sisters could be more unlike. 
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Lady Angela possessed from an early age sex-appeal, 
*it" or whatever you call the attractive quality, and 
always had men at her feet, to be trampled on or to be 
picked up and comforted for a little while, as she 
pleased. (She is to begin comforting again as soon as 
her decree is made absolute) On the other hand, 
Margaret, although persistently running after men, was 
devoid of lure. Then at last she got engaged to be 
married, and to a real good sort. Now her fiancé has 
been killed in an air crash. 
Too bad. At forty. The final chance gone. 


My status has undergone a modification. I am a visitor 
where I used to be a tenant. D. and I are occupying 
different rooms. The change has been occasioned by 
her continuous laments about her recent insomnia. Yet 
I had thought that 7 was the wakeful one. A temporary 


arrangement? Banishment, not exile? 


*Scorn'd, to be scorn'd by one that I scorn, 
Is that a matter to make me fret? 
That a calamity hard to be borne?" 


Yesterday young Mr. Blank, who had come over 
with two other unlicked cubs in a preposterous racing 
car, was very distinctly impertinent to me during a dis- 
cussion about airships at luncheon. As host, if an un- 
willing one, I ignored the affront. But Phyllis laughed 
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and egged him on until D. stopped her with frowns, 
and made Mr. Blank turn the shafts of his wit in another 
direction. 

I call all these young men who hang about the 
place “Blank,” because really their names are not worth 
learning—Mr. Blank of the Grenadiers, Mr. Blank of the 
Coldstream, Mr. Blank of the Stock Exchange, and so 
on. Indeed this could apply, I think, to most of D.’s 
new friends. They might be described after the modern 
fashion for the minor characters in a play—-A red-haired 
man, A pertinacious woman, Two people of no import- 
ance. Or, better still, if one cared to take the trouble, 
one could revert to the custom of the old moralities and 
label them as Mr. Toady, Mr. Trencherman, Miss Pert, 
Lady Bounce, and Mrs. Lightways! I know a name for 
Phyllis Wren, but it is unwritable. Manners she has 
none, and I believe her morals are beastly. Phyllis shall 
have a page to herself in my Book of Hates. 


I dreamed that I was driving somewhere with the King 
and Queen. It was a ceremonial occasion, the opening 


of a building, the unveiling of a monument, or some- 
thing of the kind. That part of the dream was vague. 
But then it became vivid. The Queen and I were alone 
in one car now, with the King in another car just ahead, 
and Her Majesty was indescribably sweet and kind to 
me. I had ventured to say that no monarchs were ever 
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so dear to the hearts of their people, or so profoundly 
honoured and so completely understood. “Yes,” said 
the Queen, *if all our subjects were like you. But that 
would be too much to hope for"; and as if to give 
emphasis to the words, she laid her gloved hand on my 
arm. This little gesture was indescribably charming, at 
once gentle, gracious, womanly, and yet entirely queen- 
like. I glowed, I became candescent with pride and plea- 
sure. I remember no more. In fact, I think it ended there. 

It is not without a reason that I record this un- 
controlled nonsense of darkness and sleep. As I think 
I said before, I have always disliked the slap-dash inter- 
pretation of dreams, or rather their explanation by 
general rules. For instance, the theory that in a large 
number of our dreams we are merely compensating our- 
selves for the rebuffs and disappointments of the day- 
light hours. But I must confess that last night's ex- 
perience does look a little like compensation. I was 
smarting, these professional dream analysts would say, after 
the rudeness of the woman Wren and that young ass; so 
I indulged in vainglorious imaginings to compensate my- 
self, and thus re-adjust the shaken balance of self-conceit. 

I cannot accept it. Everybody dreams of the King. 
We dream of the King and the Queen, too, because 
they are the most prominent persons that we know of, 
the central figures of our national life. Not a day passes 
that we do not read of the King, see his picture, and, 
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at least currently, think of him. No doubt in the early 
stage of the war more than a hundred thousand people 
dreamed each night of Lord Kitchener. That noble 
figure loomed so large, and was so completely linked 
with all our hopes and fears. And in most of the 
dreams probably Lord K. would be gracious and re- 
assuring, telling the dreamer that all would be well, that 
the war would not last long, and that already the signs 
of approaching victory were perceptible to military ex- 


perts. But, hang it, there again we come to something 
very like compensation—a redressing of the day's 
thoughts. Unpremeditatingly I used the word reassuring. 

My real quarrel with the modern psychic crew may 
perhaps be only the abhorrence of a too wide generalisa- 


tion, and a contempt for their ignorance and their total 
shirking of the necessary spade-work. They should collect 
statistics and study them before being so cursedly in- 
genious and cocksure. 

Dreams could be classified. Take the dreams of an 
opium-eater. They all sing pretty much the same song; 
no matter how diverse the characters and circumstances 
of the dreamers. There are dreams that belong to cer- 
tain ailments, and dreams caused by certain surgical 
operations. Two big classes might be given to the 
dream of power and the dream of difficulty (or other- 
wise named, of success and failure) "We all dream of 
an accession of power hitherto undetected in ourselves. 
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We ride quite easily a race more tremendous than the 
Grand National; we step on to the operatic stage and 
sing divinely; or we are eloquent beyond imagination 
when compelled to address a vast audience on some 
superimportant subject for which we have had no 
anterior preparation. I put the dream of flying at the 
top of this class, as the culminating and fullest expres- 
sion of the root idea. One finds that one can fly; with- 
out wings, engine, or any external aid, one floats up- 
ward and soars; and one thinks often that one has 
previously dreamed one could do it, but now at last one 
in truth can. Then fatigue supervenes, one flutters down 
and the power goes—perhaps annoyingly at the very 
moment that one has secured the attention of other 
people after vainly imploring them to watch the marvel- 
lous performance. (Henri Bergson has a splendid dis- 
sertation on this particular dream, and he demonstrates 
its entirely physical cause.) We all know the dream of 
difficulty. Protean in form, it afflicts us from the cradle 
to the grave. Its extreme case is in the loss or inhibi- 
tion of bodily faculties. We are being pursued, but we 
cannot run away. In the presence of an overwhelming 
danger we become paralysed. Or we are tongue-tied, 
blinded by eyelids that refuse to open, impeded in 
breathing, being suffocated, being buried alive. A less 
acute form of the difficulty dream is when one has to 
dress for some very important occasion (with soldiers 
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and ex-soldiers it is usually for a parade and in uniform) 
and one cannot assemble all the articles of attire. One 
nearly does so, but never quite. 

Another well-known variant is that of dreaming one 
is altogether naked. At first one accepts one's condition 
as perfectly natural; one strolls about nonchalantly; one 
feels comfortable, at ease, conventionally correct. Then 
doubt creeps in. Is it really all right? Other people are 
clothed. But still one faces the situation, and, right or 
wrong, tries to make the best of it. Then comes the 
understanding that one is in a most horrible predicament. 
Our fortune for a rag of clothing! We are covered at 
last, but only with dire confusion. Miss Hughes told me 
she has this dream (as well as the quarrelling one), try- 


ing to make the best of it, and everything else, exactly 
as I do. She told it all so frankly and unconcernedly 
and laughingly that it did not in the least upset me, al- 
though, as a rule, I hate discussing nakedness with 
women. But treatment is everything. Oh, the difference 
between I. H.’s light, free touch and the heavy-handed 
innuendos of Marcia P. 


here is something rather sinister and chilling about all 
the looking-glasses in an empty house. Suppose they 
began to give off their dead reflections. 
I am spending a long week-end at Prince's Gate, 
having done a bolt from our home festivities. Norah 
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said she could get on all right without me. She and 
her good Miss Appleton will be at the party, but not of 
it. This morning (Saturday) I had a long sitting with 
Mr. Arnold. Then I went over No. 109, Charles Street 
(the smaller of the two likely houses), and found it much 
as D. had described it. But it would need a great deal 
to be done. I tremble when I think of Mr. Cecil Sand- 
ford turned loose there. 

Now, with all business finished, the long, empty 
time stretches before me like a placid and unruffled 
lake over which I may sail in any direction I please, or 
allow myself to drift where the gentle wind chooses. I 
think I will amuse myself to-day and to-morrow by 
making notes for an appreciation of some of the modern 
French novelists and playwrights—Cocteau, Barbusse, 
Dorgelés, Mauriac, Duhamel, and the others. But the 
trouble is that I read them without remembering them. 
I muddle two or three together in my mind. Yet I 
think I could make a good, longish review of their work, 
comparing and analysing it all. That sounds audacious. 
But Heine said that: To dare is the secret of successful 
literary effort—and everything else in life. Another well- 
known if often-neglected author says: 


“Our doubts are traitors 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing the attempt.” 
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Marriage is isolation. Necessarily so. Ever since I 
married the circle of external movement has been nar- 
rowing. Looking back to ten years, eight years, even 
six years ago, I seem to have had so many friends. I 
thought of all the people I could have gone to then if 
at a loose end and feeling bored. Now there is not one. 
Without exaggeration I am altogether solitary in the 
middle of London. Of its hundreds and thousands of 
houses there is not a single house to which I could go 
with’ any expectation of being cordially received. 


To-day (Monday) it is over. I was unable to work. I 
have done nothing. On Saturday afternoon, feeling 
more than bored, depressed, and uncomfortable, I had 
an idea that I might get hold of Isabel Hughes. I 
thought I would ask her to dine with me quietly and 
do a play. Or even go to one of the dancing places. 
I craved for company. But then I felt that it would 
perhaps be a little undignified. A girl of that age is 
scarcely a suitable companion for a man of mine. I 
could, of course, have asked Mrs. Hughes to come too, 
but that would have spoilt everything. Really it was a 
very strong temptation, and what made it the more 
difficult to resist was that I felt sure Isabel would 
like to come. It would be a treat for her. Moreover, 
neither she nor her mother would have any scruples 
as to the propriety of the adventure. On the other 
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hand, Denise might not have approved. It would seem 
to her foolish. Since I had fled the gaieties of Windsor, 
why should I want to be gay in London? I renounced 
the project, and felt stronger and firmer having done 
so. That nobly heroic and yet quite matter-of-fact psy- 
chologist Macdougall King would have patted me on 
the back. He says: “The facility with which we can 
Jorgo our unwise wishes ts proportional to the amount of 
our practice in this regard." 

And the sequel! At about seven o'clock on Sunday 
I changed my mind and rang her up. Directly I gave 
the delayed invitation she said: *Oh, why didn't you 
ask me sooner!" Now she had engaged herself. I told 
her how lonely I felt. “What a s&ame," she said; and 
her voice sounded so pleasant and gay, and yet full of 
friendliness and sympathy. And she laughed. “Can’t 
you get out of it?” I said pleadingly. But she said no, 
I understood that it was some awful supper with an 
uncle and aunt, and she could not throw them over 
because she thought she ought not to. I pleaded the 
urgency of my case, and told her that I wished she 
would. She said “Good-bye” laughingly, but regret- 
fully. And I laughed, too. 

Then five minutes later the telephone rang. I thought 
“She has done it.” I felt overjoyed. .. . It was a wrong 
number. I felt sick with disappointment. Absurd! 
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I told Denise how dull I had been, and she said at 
once: “Oh, but where was your paragon? Couldn’t you 
get Miss Hughes to help you out?” I told her that I 
had tried and failed. And, curiously, she echoed Isabel’s 
words: “What a shame.” But she did not say it in the 
same way. 


* 


The curtain is up. The variety show has begun. 
The London Season. The merry month of May—May 
in extreme youth, sparkling, smiling, only shedding a 
few tears and looking all the brighter after them— 
young, innocent May on her country throne of daisies, 
buttercups, hawthorn blossom, and wondering perhaps 
why we prefer smoky skies, dust, wood pavement, and 
petrol fumes to what she has to offer us down there. 


We are doing our season from Prince's Gate. Nothing 
better having been found, D. decided that we might 
bivouac here, using the commonplace old house as a 
base or shelter, but not exhibiting it to the world. We 
can entertain our friends, paying cutlet for cutlet and 
quail for quail, at restaurants. This suits D. very well. 
Another installation would have impeded her movements. 
As it is, she will have less on her mind to distract her 
from working through the promised good time. That 
legend has already grown—After hardship and sadness, 
frolic and joy. Everybody seems to understand the 
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necessity of aiding and abetting her in obtaining the 
just reward. 

Norah and Miss Appleton are spaciously bestowed. 
N. rides in the Park of a morning. There are all kinds 
of lectures and classes which she can attend conveniently. 
When disengaged I am much with her. But whether 
indoors or out, I am like a taxi-cab on the rank waiting 
to be used. When D. wants me she calls me. 


Busy for Mrs. and Miss Hughes about the American 
opening. 


Lunched with Lionel. Then met Norah and Miss A. at 
the British Museum. Tea at Rumpelmeyer's. After that 
the tread-mill. Home very late. 


We dined last night at General Vardon's, in Prince's 
Gardens. We dine on Thursday with Admiral Sir 
Charles and Lady Ethel Newing, in Rutland Gate. The 
Miss Coopers have kindly bidden us to dinner next 
week in Brompton Square. These and other old friends 
of Aunt A.’s try to make much of us for her sake. It 
is rather touching. Visiting their houses, which are all 
within a stone's throw of one another, I feel as if I 
were going the rounds of a village. These old people 
seem to have made a purely local society for them- 
selves. They are neighbours, in such a sense and style 


as was once customary in the depths of the country. 
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Aunt Aggie was like the lady of the manor. They re- 
spected her as well as liking her. As her heir and the 
new occupant of the manor house, I am made welcome. 
The vicar of the parish has not yet called, but I expect 
he will soon. Also the secretary of the local Foxhounds. 

Wonderful! What do we know of London who only 
London know? 

Denise mocks at these so kindly intentioned but 
terribly dull dinner-parties, and yet she enjoys going to 
them. Last frocks, like last thoughts, are always the 
best, and she is pleased to show the very latest one in 
as many places as possible, however incongruous they 
may be. We leave early (too early, I am afraid); then 
we hurry off to D.s, London, and the real fun begins 
—crowd, noise, jazz. Now here, now there, we revel 
till the jokes and the champagne get too stale, too flat, 
and we are reluctantly compelled to go to that long- 
avoided place, bed. 


We go to gatherings where you pay to gain ad- 
mittance; then inside we make new friends who ask us 
to gatherings at their houses, where you are charged 
nothing at the door, but have to make good afterwards. 
'Thus our circle expands. 


Attending to I. H.s affairs. Interviewed Mr. and Mrs. 
M’Cullagh, the Americans, who appear to me both 
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amiable and responsible. Appointment for Monday, at 


Brown’s Hotel. Final decision then. 


* 
The fete continues. 


We are still spreading ourselves. D. seems to accept 
every invitation to join Ladies’ Committees for charity 
balls. She is also on the list of patronesses for some 
living pictures at his Majesty’s Theatre. She will pose 
as well as patronise but in which picture is yet 
uncertain. By reason of these activities she occasionally 
rubs shoulders with the very great. Meanwhile our 
success among the less important, the quite unimportant, 
the huge population of affluent nonentities is unquestion- 
able. I should certainly add, as an item abounding 
with satisfaction for all concerned, that she has been 


twice photographed for the public press. Thus we seem 
safely on the way to become notable social figures. With 
a little more push we may be recognised as having 
“arrived.” 

But I cannot help asking myself a question. If, 


instead of being ourselves, we were two rather vulgar 
people who had come into money, how else would they 
have behaved? 


Dust and ashes. 


There is another universal dream that ought to be 
classed—the dream of ecstasy, rapture, plenitude, ful- 
8* 
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filment. I should call it the dream of impossible bliss. 
Properly it belongs to youth, and not to middle-age; 
but it has come back to me of late. I wake enervated 
and discontented. 


Yesterday I went with Miss Hughes to Waterloo, and 
saw her off for America by the Cunard boat train. I hate 
leave-takings. I told her I was sorry she was going, and 
I should miss her (nothing could be truer), but that it 
seemed a big chance. She was painfully moved, feeling 
the wrench, and beginning to doubt the wisdom of her 
decision. But at the end she said all at once: “Yes, 
it’s best—it’s far best.” 


Tennyson is to have a revival—and about time. As a 
boy I adored his music as well as his emotional quality, 
and there are lines in Maud that rouse old echoes and 
stir me with new thoughts. Melodramatic, sentimental, 
soppy—these are the epithets that boys and girls of to- 
day give him: 


*I know it the one bright thing to save 
My yet young life in the wilds of Time, 
Perhaps from madness, perhaps from crime, 


Perhaps from a selfish grave." 


I suppose that zs rather soppy? 
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In low spirits: Headache for two days. So bad this 
evening that Denise let me off duty. I could not read 
seriously, but have muddled with my old notebooks. I 
found something (responsive) that I had transcribed from 
a book by H. G. Wells. How that man can write! For 
sheer power of expression, saying what he wants to say, 
hitting the target every time, he seems to me matchless. 
It is after an enforced farewell. “I had shirked the 
price of her and she was going from me, taking out of 
my life for ever all those sweet, untellable things . . . 
the moments of laughter and pride and perfect under- 
standing. Day by day my love went westward from me. 
Day and night I was haunted by a more and more 
vivid realisation of a great steamship, throbbing and 
heaving its way across the crests and swelling waves of 
the Atlantic welter. The rolling, black coal-smoke from 
its towering funnels poured before the wind. Now I 
would see that big ocean-going fabric in the daylight; 
now brightly lit from stem to stern, under the stars." 
* 

Gayer than ever. I do not feel that I can go on with 
it But D. seems untiring. Pleasure has become the 
She works hard at her business. 


business of life. 


That girl Marjory Yateman is another äme damnée. 
She has been promoted to a confidential position almost 
as high as that which is proudly occupied by the in- 
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sufferable Phyllis. She flatters D., telling of compliments 
she has overheard, and reporting that another “nice 
boy" has fallen in love with her at sight. Many more 
young Mr. Blanks nów make an enlarged court for D. 
Phyllis and Marjory speak of it as her kindergarten. 
Well, there is safety in numbers, and the infant school 
cannot but be harmless to its principal, if it does not 
add to her dignity. But there are, of course, older men. 
There is one that they all talk about. I have never seen 
him, and am content to wait for the privilege. I gather 
that he is widely known, married, well-off, and possessed 
of what would once have been called a bad reputation 
but is now labelled interestingness or originality. 

Denise is fonder of adulation than she used to be, 
and much less fastidious as to the manner in which it 
is offered. 


She would be noticeable (elegant, modern word) any- 
where. Indeed wherever we go she attracts attention. 
Her taste in clothes holds good. She dresses beautifully. 
Women stare at her in the streets, and it is sometimes 
as though they did not see her herself but only the 
costume. On the other hand, men see her first, and 
the garments afterwards. At parties when well-bred 
mature men (not callow striplings) are introduced I see 
their quiet and respectful admiration of her. Admira- 
tion and respect, yes, but ready to become flame and 
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violence in auspicious circumstances; ripening quickly 
as it is, after only an hour or so, to a warmer considera- 
tion, a closer friendliness; certain, I fancy, to continue 
with augmenting strength if they were given encourage- 
ment. She does not encourage, but she does not check. 
She discourages nobody. Perhaps she relies on me to 
choke off anyone who misinterpreted her amiability or 
attempted to claim serious consideration. But really 
this should be her duty at an early stage, not mine at 
a late one. I might quote to her what Henri says to 
Helene. He reminds his wife that to defend a woman 
is almost an admission that she has compromised herself. 


Her good looks are indubitable. She is prettier at 
thirty-three than she was at twenty-three. Like the wife 
of Dr. Primrose, she has worn well, although I certainly 
did not choose her for the qualities that the vicar sought 
in a help-meet. She seems so amazingly young that she 
makes me feel old in comparison. Perhaps her more subtle 
charm has gone, but a wider, stronger appeal has taken 
its place. The one was for me, the other is for the world. 

All this I understand clearly when people are look- 
ing at her. But I look at her myself sometimes, across 
a room or from the threshold of a doorway, and wonder, 
supposing that she and I were nothing to each other, 
exactly what I would think of her. An idle interroga- 
tion. You cannot see those you love except with the 
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accustomed eyes of love. I know her a thousand times 
too well ever to be able to disentangle memories of her 
from immediate impressions of her. My gaze goes far 
beneath the surface; indeed it disregards the surface. 
External differences cannot affect the result of my 
scrutiny. Black dress, blue dress, pink dress; hair pulled 
severely back, or rather tumbling in ringlets, a big fan 
slowly waved, or no fan at all—these night-to-night 
alterations are obliterated by the certainty of sameness, 
unchangedness, in herself. Perhaps for a fraction of a 
second I could catch a glimpse essentially similar in 
character to that which other people take. *Look. Do 
you see that woman on the sofa, laughing? Pretty, isn't 
she?" But it would be gone, unregistered, forgotten, in 
the next smallest movement of time; because then I 
should have recognised that it was Denise—my Denise, 
the same Denise, the unchanged woman with whom I 
have lived for so many long years. 

No, that is not true. Why did I write it? A fatuous 
pretence. I know that she is not quite the same; and 
this is proved by my method of thinking about her 
actions, her habits, her general mode of life. I criticise, 
I judge. If she had not changed, I should not do it. 
In these comparatively few weeks, and especially since 
we came to London, the progress of the change has 
been plainly perceptible. She is withdrawing herself from 
me—in more ways than one. 
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It is perhaps for the material reason, rather than for 
those of the spirit, that I find insuperable difficulty in 
even attempting to get back to the old conditions of 
ease and confidence. If I could, I would break down 
reserves, concealments, subterfuges. I want to—most 
earnestly. I want to be able to open my heart to her, 
to tell her what things I like, what things I dislike, to 
speak to her without premeditation, to say in any words 
any thought that has come into my mind, just as I used 
to do. But when you are merely on visiting terms with 
your wife, the occasions for expansiveness are too rare. 
Intimacy of any kind is out of the question. 

I go to her room of a morning, while she is still in 
bed, reading her letters. . . . And we talk. I try if 
possible to obtain my orders for the next twenty-four 
hours. 

* 
I must get our bills from the Ritz and Pommier's. The 
month's bill at Claridge's is of an enormous total. Even 
the admirable and ever-discreet Charles said he was 
surprised. We are spending a preposterous amount of 
money. And on what? Ye Gods, on what? Flowers 
alone—flowers from shops, to put on tavern tables, when 
at Marley flowers are blooming in profusion, asking to 
be picked, shouting that they are free, gratis, nothing 
to pay! . . . When I hinted my doubts, D. said (fret- 
fully, with her martyrised air): *Oh, good heavens, is all 
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that going to begin over again? What does it matter 
now?” 

Well, I suppose it does not greatly matter. But 
there are a million unemployed workmen; the hospitals 
sorely need funds; the Waifs and Strays and the other 
rescue organisations assure one that they still find people 
without shelter, food, hope. 


Letter from America. All well there. A happy land full 
of kind people. But three thousand miles away! 


I have had a partial explanation with Denise. I told 
her I could not go on. I met with no resistance. Indeed 
this tardy effort to escape was like pushing against an 
open door, for she agreed at once. She said that con- 
stant attendance had never been necessary. If I can 
accompany her to formal dinner-parties and preside at 
our own feasts, it will handsomely suffice. I am glad. 
Now I shall have more time for Norah, for my books, 
and for myself. 


I am passing a day of irritation and resentment. D. has 
upset me badly by acting in an obstinately foolish manner. 
For a week I have been anxious about Norah. She has 
had “the sniffles,’ as she calls them, but said she did 
not feel seedy, it was only a summer cold. Then when 
she ceased to blow her nose she coughed a little, but it 
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has not seemed to be on her chest, and she implores 
me not to get medical advice. Nevertheless I have kept 
a watchful eye on her; “fussing,” as her mother says. I 
cannot help that. Somebody must look after her. Miss 
Appleton is all right, but without experience. 

D. had planned a visit to Marley to-day (for her 
own purposes) and Norah was to accompany her, but 
this morning I begged D. not to take her. In spite of 
the weather D. insisted. Very much upset, I remon- 
strated with her strongly, and she became only the more 
obdurate and determined. We had a scene—two or 
three scenes. Norah, she said, was perfectly well; the 
change of air, if only for a few hours, would do her 
good. Besides she wished to have her daughter with 
her for once. That should be enough. Then in her 
anger she said monstrously absurd things—that I was 
cruel and insulting, that N. belonged to her as much as 
to me, and so forth. Then she ran upstairs calling 
loudly for Norah. “Norah,” she cried, “do you want 
to come with me or not?" Norah said yes, of course 
she wanted to go. She had been looking forward to it. 
I let her go. 

Since two o'clock it has rained off and on. And 
there is a cold wind. June is the most treacherous of 
all months. If she runs about that dripping garden, or, 
worse still; through the meadows, she will get her feet 
wet. And perhaps there will be no change of shoes and 
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stockings down there. If I had not been upset I should 
have thought of that, and made her take a change of 
things with her. 


* 


A terrible week. Anxiety, suspense, fear, anguish—then 
at last relief. But there are things that one cannot and 
should not write of. One should not even tell them to 
oneself. One should begin to forget them as soon as 
possible. Nature means one to forget; nature helps one 
to forget. 

I pass over the story of pain, and will only put on 
record that Norah's illness was pneumonia and that we 
thought we should lose her. The remission of the 
disease came as rapidly as its onset. Now all danger is 
over; she is on the high road to recovery. I may be 
able to take her out in a bath-chair if it is fine to- 
morrow. On Thursday all three doctors will see her 
once more, and then after consultation will advise as to 
the future. 


Midnight. A happy hour in the Park this morning, and 
N. none the worse for it. She is sleeping. I have 
listened to her breathing for half an hour, and it seemed 
perfectly normal. No cough, not a gasp, nothing. When 
I went into the room D. was there, sitting by the bed, 
but she got up and went away without a word. What 
can I do? 
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Those men have been and gone. Iam still overwhelmed 
by what they said. Sir William was the spokesman, but 
Griffiths and Barnby both agreed with him. There may 
be after-effects, which will last for the rest of her life. 
That is his verdict. A healthy strong-constitutioned 
child has been changed into a delicate one needing un- 
remitting care. It is making my heart ache. The pity 
of it. 


'They have advised me to send her to Switzerland—to 
Beatenberg, that place near Interlaken, above the Lake 
of Thum—for a fortnight or three weeks, not longer. I 
suggested St. Moritz or Davos; but Sir W. says they are 
too high up. Beatenberg is the right altitude and its 
air has a beneficial effect on the nerves. He explained 
that an illness such as hers tends to nervous exhaustion. 
Very good. Beatenberg it shall be. But I shall not 
send her there. I will take her there myself. 

I am already making all arrangements. Miss A. 
will act as both nurse and maid. I can trust her now. 


Going the day after to-morrow. 


Eve of departure. Everything arranged. But the cloud 
of misapprehension still hangs as heavily on Denise 
and me. Now, all alone, late at night, I think of her 
very tenderly. 

If anything could bring us together, it should have 
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been this ordeal through which we both have passed. 
But it has not. I believe that trying to spare her I 
made a great mistake. Then I did not realise this 
quickly enough. I regret my senseless delay. Somehow 
or other I ought to have put things right with her at 
once, 

My object was to save her from the slightest feeling 
of remorse, and I therefore ignored the cause of N.’s 
illness as well as the circumstances that preceded it. I 
waited for Denise to say something, and I had prepared 
the sort of palliative arguments I would use when she 
did speak. But she never said a word. Yet she must 
have thought again and again, *This is my fault. I am 
to blame for this.” Every hour of those days of crisis 
must have been torture to her for this very reason. She 
looked as if distraught. She sat up at night. She would 
not even try to get any sleep by day. I did all in my 
power to comfort and console her, but I was silent on 
the main point because she remained silent. I was sorry 
for her, but I did not help her. 

It was not truly her fault. Fatality. A hundred 
times we risk disaster, and escape. We safely do im- 
prudent things, as well for those we love as for our- 
selves. Besides, it was as much my fault as hers. Per- 
haps only my fault. IfI had not bored her, rubbed her 
the wrong way by my unceasing fears and precautions, 
she would not have been so obstinate. Even at the last, 
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by keeping calm and avoiding recriminations, I could 
have made her postpone the trip to Marley. And if the 
calamity could have been averted by me, then I am to 
blame for it. 

These are the things I should have said to her. 
I feel them now to be true. I feel shame as I re- 
member my first anger, and I bitterly regret my hard- 
ness. But very soon it seemed too late; I allowed the 
chance to go. I was afraid to speak. A forbidden sub- 
ject had been created. The firmly adopted attitude of 
silence had wounded her too deeply. A kind intention 
misinterpreted was a cruel ill-treatment. If I touched 
upon her soreness however lightly I might make matters 
worse. I have said that I was afraid. I dreaded most 
of all that it might turn her against N. 

I have had a queer thought that I might destroy 
this journal except for the last few pages, and then 
leave it about for Denise to read. Then she would 
understand. But of course I cannot do that. I shall 
take it with me, my mute confidant, my only trustful 
companion. 


Sr. BEATENBERG, I bless your name. I salute your 
gentle airs, I kneel before your emerald shrines, I shall 
never forget you. I shall always think of you with 
gratitude. 
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From the first Dr. Kreisler (the local man called in 
merely to act as watchdog) expressed the most optimistic 
views about Norah. He seemed puzzled by my account 
of the English opinion. He said that pneumonia should 
not leave any after-effects with a young healthy patient. 
Had there been any weakness of the heart it might 
have been otherwise. At any rate he could not see the 
slightest signs in Norah that suggested a future trouble. 
But he begged me to get the famous Dr. Gustav Herzog 
of Zurich to examine her. 

I took her to Zurich, and after an exhaustive ex- 
amination the great Dr. H. pronounced in the most 
authoritative manner that she was absolutely all right. 
And there was no occasion whatever either for apprehen- 
sion or for excessive care. He has an immense reputa- 
tion, earned by sheer merit. Big of frame, grey-haired, 
majestic yet paternal, he reminded me forcibly of some- 
body that I had somewhere met before, but could not 
adequately recall to my mind. Then I remembered. I 
was thinking of Flaubert's illustrious doctor in Madame 
Bovary. He patted Norah on the shoulder, and told her 
to run about and be happy. 

It was a dead weight lifted. Chains and shackles 
had been taken off my limbs. We returned here that 
evening, and have been happy ever since. Miss Appleton 
is modest perfection. Never in the way when we don't 
want her, never out of it when we do. 
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There is one walk that Norah and I will, I think, 
remember all our lives. At the end of it we go across 
meadows in which the grass is a large flower bed, then 
into a little wood of tall dark pines, on the other side 
of which there is nothing—nothing but space, air, with 
a sheer precipice and a deep valley, both unseen. No, 
not nothing, for straight in front of you on the other 
side of the valley the tremendous Jungfrau towers up- 
ward to the blue sky, and warms her white breast in 
the sunshine. This glimpse of the mountain through an 
opening in the pine trees startled us and delighted us. 
We have come back and back to it. 

In one thing at least our dogmatic Sir William was 
accurate. The air of this place has a wonderfully sooth- 
ing effect on the nerves. Most of the people here are 
nerve cases, and N. and I have amused ourselves in 
watching their rapid improvement. We have seen new- 
comers at their first table d'hóte, frightfully jumpy, jerk- 
ing round their heads at the slightest unexpected sound, 
almost uttering a scream if one of the waiters drops a 
soup spoon. But after a very few days they are so 
composed that they would scarcely notice it if a waiter 
took the great metal soup tureen and trundled it clatter- 
ing across the wooden floor. The other night we had a 
violent thunderstorm during dinner—a bombardment of 
heaven’s artillery on the largest scale, as if the very 
biggest pieces were all being discharged at us together. 
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But the guests placidly smiled, and went on eating. If 
they did not entirely ignore the uproar, they only alluded 
to it as a passing annoyance, murmuring gently, “Tl 
tell you the rest later. One can’t hear oneself speak, 
can one?” 

It has certainly done good to my own nerves. It 
has calmed me to a quite extraordinary extent. I shall 
return as another man. I have not, of course, put serious 
preoccupations behind me. Denise has been always in 
my thoughts. It is by far the longest time that I have 
ever been away from her. Thinking of her day after 
day I have arrived at some very firm resolutions. I shall 
call them my Beatenberg vows. 

* 
She was at Victoria waiting for us. Somehow I had be- 
lieved that she would come to meet us, although it 
seemed improbable. She was there, and at sight of her 
my heart melted. We kissed, and really I could hardly 
speak. In that moment when I put my arms round her, 
and as if instinctively, not automatically, she moved her 
face towards mine, all the old feelings rushed back 
upon me, and it was as if there had never been any 
doubts, any distresses. We laughed. And I said some- 
thing about our greeting being unfashionable. And she 
said something about moderating our transports. Then 
Norah absorbed all her attention. No one could have 
questioned the genuineness of her delight in N.s im- 
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proved aspect, her sunburnt cheeks, her bright eyes, her 
vigorous movements. And she was sweet to Miss 
Appleton. We drove away, all four of us, leaving 
Charles with our keys to get the luggage. A happy 
united family group—that is, to all seeming appear- 
ance. 

But the trouble has not gone. It is still with us. 
Very soon I began to feel that she and I had been 
divided by three years rather than three weeks. In all 
that time she had been going her own way, living a life 
that is impenetrably hidden from me. By no power of 
imagination can I see her in a single moment of all 
that vanished time. I suppose that something of this 
kind must be felt by any two people who meet again 
after an absence. Strangeness. A constraint that needs 
an effort on both sides before it can be overcome. But 
she does not intend to make that effort herself. She 
will disregard it when I make it. At dinner she seemed 
to be using Norah as a shelter or. guard against the 
possibility of an encroaching familiarity in me. Before 
the evening was over I seemed to understand how and 
with what deliberate purpose she had contrived every- 
thing. She had met me at the railway station, a public 
place, in order to avoid the warmer demonstrations that 
might have been possible in our own house. That kiss 
in the midst of the crowd served to fulfil inexorable re- 
quirements. Thence onward she could keep me at arm's 
9* 
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length. All transports had been moderated not by 
accident, but according to plan. 

A little before eleven she went out. I could scarcely 
believe it She had gone up to Norah's room, and I 
thought she was still there. I heard Reynolds's voice in 
the hall, and the sound of doors being shut. I asked 
Reynolds who it was, and he said she had just gone. A 
car had been ordered for ten-thirty. (She had not said 
a word about it to me.) 


I went into her room this morning and she was asleep. 
I went again an hour or so later, and she was still 
sleeping. In bed she looks small and weak, like a child. 
Her face was so white, so tired, with the long eyelashes 
pressed against the flesh, and the eyelids full, as if a 
little swollen, faintly blue. It was the sleep of sheer 
exhaustion. I had no thought for her that was not 
tenderness and love. Standing there, I thought of my 
last resolutions. . . . If she could know all my thoughts, 
she would be kinder to me. 


Norah continues to flourish. She and I have long walks 
together. Soon she will begin riding again. We are left 
much to our own devices. D. rackets about unceasingly. 
It is a dance of folly, and she will not, or cannot, stop 
it It wil go on I suppose for at least another month, 
for we have the better part of July to get through before 
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London will empty itself. I might of course turn my 
back on it all, and take N. down to Marley and stay 
there. But I don't want to do that. I think of my 
Beatenberg vows. 

Yet I am not of the slightest use to D. I neither 
watch her nor control her. She does what she pleases. 
She might have a lover and I should not know it. 


On Saturday she is going to Le Touquet again. I 
loathe that place. I believe she is in a thoroughly bad 
set out there. 


Now that the far greater anxiety about Norah is at an 
end I am increasingly anxious about D.’s health. She 
is simply wearing herself out. She will certainly have a 
breakdown if she goes on in this way. I have urged 
her to stop. But now whenever I speak to her as one 
| who has at least the right to advise, if he does not 
attempt to give orders, she becomes fretful and bad- 
tempered. She is terribly nervous. She ought to have 
three months at Beatenberg. I am so sorry for her— 
and so sorry for myself too. 


I myself have been trotted out only twice, to act as 
host at two big dinners she has given, the first at the 
Ritz, the second at Pommier's. Her friends are not my 
friends. 
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I have been struck by something. The man they all 
talked about is now never mentioned by anyone. Is not 
this rather odd? I asked D. if he had gone away. She 
said, *Oh, no. He is still in London." 


'Thinking of that man—the one who has never been 
introduced to me, who has never once been included 
among the guests at our dinners. Yet I have a feeling 
that D. is often with him, and that some of the things 
she says are very often derived from him. She some- 
f 
» 
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times talks glibly of racing. Until lately she knew nothing 
about it. Shooting in Nairobi too. The pleasures of a 
big game expedition. 


She is up and down. Worn out. Then about again. It 
will end in neurasthenia. When I suggest the need of 
rest and change, she only speaks of that infernal Le 
Touquet. 


We are to have another party, at Claridge's. I asked 
her if her interesting friend, the one who is a game shot 
and a traveller, would be asked; and she said, *No, be- 
cause he is not in England. He has gone to France." 
She said this easily and naturally, without a semblance 
either of embarrassment or regret. I purposely spoke of 
him again, and she said she would have wished us to 
meet. I was pleased. It gave me complete relief. 
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I had not liked thee, Dr. Fell. 
'The reason why I cannot tell. 
But this I know, and know full well, 

You may go to France—or go to Hell. 


I have fetched out one of my old note-books (Physiology 
and psychology), and found something that I would 
rather not have come upon. 


*White sees in the useless, unsatisfying life of the 

idle rich woman one of the most potent causes of 

neurasthenia. Having no other interests, she becomes 

introverted, and complains of a hundred little nothings. 

Exertion to her is only exertion and serves no special 

end, fits in nowhere as a link in a well-connected, 
l coherent chain of events. She becomes introverted at 
| the auto-erotic levels." 


This trick of making things I read match with things 
I think has grown on me. 
| Perhaps I don't follow what is meant by “auto-erotic,” 
and I certainly cannot make the term applicable. In 
short extracts one very often fails to get the real context. 
It was from a book by Tridon. He is only quoting 
White. 
At any rate some of it seems to touch off D.s 
condition. The useless, unsatisfying life of the idle rich 
woman. But why do I write so bitterly? 
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Why do I bother? Well, because I love her. That is 
what it amounts to. 

'The past holds me as its prisoner. I could not get 
free if I wished to. If liberty were forced upon me I 
should be like the poor released captives when the 
Bastille was overthrown in the French Revolution and 
our Newgate sacked in the Gordon Riots. They crept 
back to the sites of their imprisonment. They gave 
themselves up. Freedom was no use to them. Moreover 
there has been a restoration or a regrowth of my oldest 
and gentlest feelings towards her. She has become 
again as necessary to me as I once thought I was to 
her. It was not so a few months ago. I believed then 
that I had accommodated myself to the new conditions, 
and that I should soon be philosophically content. At 
that time I had not the sensation of utter loneliness. 
There was somebody else that perhaps I was thinking 
about. I don't know. Certainly I did not seem to want 
D. so much. I want her now most desperately. 


I go to her of a morning still. I insist on talking to 
her, pretending that all is well. Sometimes she lets me 
read anything in the newspapers that seems interesting, 
and then we chat about it. But yesterday morning I 
made her angry. It was inexplicable why and how I 
had upset her. 

She was brushing her hair with her back towards 
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me while I sat on the bed and watched her. I was 
talking for effect, about men and women, their different 
points of view, and I know I tried hard to be pleasantly 
cynical, pointed, and amusing. Suddenly she stopped 
me curtly and rudely, and speaking in anger said I was 
being idiotic and if I really wanted to know she could 
tell me.. Then she herself stopped short. I begged her 
to go on, to give her opinion freely, but she would not. 
She remained dumb, although seeming ready to explode, 
and she brushed her hair in a sort of fury. I had a 
glimpse of her face as I went away, the cheeks still red 
with suppressed wrath. And the hair brush still worked 
in violent haste. 

What was it all about? I cannot understand her 
anger. And then the obstinate refusal to go on with 
what she had intended to say. I can only suppose that 
she was stung by my perhaps silly generalisations about 
the sexes, the implication that they are essentially 
opposed to each other, like north and south, black and 
white. Or perhaps, with her nerves on edge, as she so 
often says, it was only because I was boring her. I do 
bore her nowadays. Vainly I try not to. 


Although I have time for reading I waste it. I cannot 
concentrate. Then I muddle away an hour or more 
trying to find something in a book that I half remember, 
but not fully. I wanted to find a particular passage in 
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Tolstoy in which he sums up his philosophy about mar- 
riage. (Not the Kreutzer Sonata, nor any of the novels.) 

I have been thinking of love. The curve of love. 
Love to be vital cannot stand still. It must be always 
growing, ripening, maturing, changing. A husband and 
wife cannot remain merely lovers. Under ideal con- 
ditions there should be a steady but imperceptible pro- 
gress, leading one upward through all the emotions, with 
passion fading, and less selfish qualities replacing it. 
Husband and wife, brother and sister, father and mother, 
companions, friends, but no longer sweethearts. From the 
beginning I had in a certain degree all these feelings for 
her; and, normally expanding, they might and perhaps 
should have brought us to the point we have now 
reached. But that point lay far ahead of us. The jour- 
ney there would still have taken years. Denise has done 
it too quickly. 

Tolstoy said this, I think, but it was quite early, 
when he still believed in marriage. Later he seemed to 
disbelieve in it altogether. In my youth I was greatly 
influenced by those Russians—not only Tolstoy, but 
Turgeniev, Tchekhoff, Dostoievsky, and the others. But 
what creatures of prejudice we are, and how true was 
Herbert Spencer's denunciation of bias as an obstacle 
to clear thought. When the Russians went out of the 
War and let us down so filthily, I turned against their 
literature. Of late years, too, I have become shy of 
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translations. Mr. Maude and Mr. Garnett are very good, 
and probably Russian lends itself better to an English 
rendering than a French one. Last time I looked at 
Anna Karenina in French the phraseology appeared to 
me namby-pamby. I like Alfred Sutro's rendering of 
some of Maeterlinck's work better than the original. 
This is strange. But then Maeterlinck does not write 
French, any more than Joseph Conrad wrote English. 
Each made a language for himself. The only good 
German translation I ever read is Carlyles Wilhelm 
Meister. 

I can’t read. My mind wanders. I wish I had been 
a professional writer. What a solace authors must feel 
in turning from reality to the world of imagination. 
Again, they sublimate their emotions. 


Must get back to the old relations. Without her I am 
lost. I have invested my all in one security. If it failed 
me I should be ruined. 


Yes, I will make an appeal to her. I will not let things 
drift I have had one lesson. That silence about 
Norah’s illness. 


Let me be just. I must think before I speak. If she 
has changed, I changed too. The breach that is so wide 
now was not made only by her. It began of course 
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when I heard her speaking of me behind my back. But 
I should have acted then. Instead of swallowing every- 
thing, hiding everything, evading instead of being open, 
I should have spoken out bravely. I pretended to her 
and to myself too. I just went on as if nothing had 
happened. It was only my need of her that kept me 
going on. Then, later, the thing itself became of no 
importance to me. But the mischief wrought by my 
manner of treating it still remained. It was /Za£, not the 
thing itself, that became big and full of danger. 


I have made the appeal—and it has failed. She parried 
everything by a refusal to recognise the weight or even 
the meaning of the matter in hand. At first seeming 
not to know what I was talking of; then laughing it off 
(nervously and apprehensively); finally giving me some 
very hollow assurances. As fond of me as ever, and so 
on. I was too proud to tell her how much I had suffered, 
how much I am suffering. It would have made no 
difference. Perhaps she knows already. Perhaps, know- 
ing, she does not care. 
* 

The difficulty is to occupy the mind so fully that the 
whole realm of sensational activity becomes submerged. 
All would then be inert, without power or effectiveness, 
except one's guided and inexorably governed thoughts. 
These, however, should have not only a definite direction 
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but a chosen direction, and one that is harmonious to 
our original temperament, our instinctive sympathies, the 
nature and capacity of our intellect. I imagine that 
something like this happy state actually exists in certain 
men who are engaged on a great and (to them) origin- 
ally interesting work. From early youth their aim has 
been the same. Now in the time of its achievement the 
accustomed work fills their lives—fills to overflowing. It 
can be argued of course that the work has mastered 
them. But in all other respects they are masters of 
themselves. 

Goethe says in Wilhelm Meister: “Let us merely 
keep a clear and steady eye on what is in ourselves; on 
what endowments of our own we mean to cultivate; let 
us be just to others; for we ourselves can only be valued 
in so far as we can value. ... 

*A man is never happy till his vague striving has 
itself marked out its proper limitation." 

Yes, but for me it is too late. 


* 


August is ten days old. Everybody who is anybody has 
left London. D. went to Le Touquet on Tuesday. 
Norah and I have been here (Marley) all to ourselves 
for a week. To-day we went to church, and walked 
home a part of the way with Colonel and Mrs. Lock. 
During the sermon I furtively read the Bible. From 
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Proverbs: “The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord, 
searching all the inward parts of the belly." Big words! 


Something very strange and disturbing has happened. 
I got up early. I was out soon after eight. To be 
precise, it was eight-twenty, and I was strolling up and 
down the terrace. I had just called up to Norah's 
window, telling her not to be a toad and lie in bed on 
such a lovely morning, but bustle out and join me— 
when I thought I heard her mother's voice inside the 
house. It startled me, as I knew, or I thought I knew, 
that D. was at Le Touquet. Next moment she herself 
appeared on the terrace and hurried towards me. Al- 
though I did not think it was her ghost, I was startled. 
And her agitated manner did not reassure me. 

She said that she had come because she wanted to 
get here before the arrival of the morning post. Yesterday 
she had written me a letter, but she did not want 
me to have it. She wanted me to give it back to her 
unopened. It was a mistake. For a few minutes we 
walked up and down, and she talked volubly and 
nervously about various things. I said that yesterday 
being Sunday, and the post from France not good, the 
letter probably would not be delivered until the evening 
post. Then she said the letter had been posted yesterday 
in London. She had returned from Le Touquet two or 
three days ago. Knowing that Prince's Gate would be 
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uncomfortable without the servants, she had put up at 
an hotel. I noticed that she said “an hotel,” and asked 
what hotel. She said “Pommier’s.” 

I went through the hall with her, and stood in the 
porch waiting for the postman. He arrived punctually. 
I took all the letters from him myself. Reynolds was 
there. She had evidently given him instructions. It 
was all very unpleasant. 

Her letter was among the others. A thickish packet, 
as though there were several sheets in the envelope. I 
held it in my hand, and went back to the terrace with 
her. She kept on saying, “Please give it me. Don’t 
open it”; and with difficulty restrained herself from 
snatching at it to get it from me by force, if I would 
not give it willingly. I felt sure that she had this pass- 
ing thought. 

I said, “Denise, this is rather serious—not at all a 
joking matter. And presently I will tell you why. But 
first answer a question. Is the letter addressed to me, 
or is it a letter that you have written to somebody else, 
and then put into the wrong envelope?” 

“No,” she said. “It is for you. I meant it for you, 
but now I don’t want you to have it.” And she re- 
peated— “Give it to me.” 

I said, “Wait. Of course you shall have it if you 
insist. But don’t you think you had far better let me 
read it? If you leave me in ignorance about it—if you 
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make it a secret that you will not divulge, I shall go 
on thinking about it—asking myself questions, and 
worrying.” 

She tried to speak lightly, and said that I, too, had 
my little secrets. “That diary of yours, for one thing.” 
But all the time I could see her anxiety. 

I asked her to stop talking, and to let me tell her 
all that was in my mind. Then I put it to her very 
strongly.—Whatever she had said to me in the letter, 
she would be wiser in letting me know it. I said I was 
not afraid of knowing. I would rather know. And that 
this might be an opportunity of clearing up a great deal 
of misunderstanding. And I know I said again that I 
begged her to avoid the other alternative—leaving me 
with distressing doubts. I said that the thing would 
always be between us—a mystery—a discomfort. 

But again she spoke in a light tone, asking me not 
to make mountains of molehills, saying she had been in 
a silly mood, or something to this effect, and that I was 
too kind and generous, as I always had been, to take 
advantage of a mistake. 

I handed her the letter without saying anything 
more, and she hurried back to the house, where no 
doubt she destroyed it. 

Norah came down and we all had breakfast. 

In the course of the day she praised me highly for 
my chivalrous conduct, and said she was grateful for it. 
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She said I was always generous and kind. I always did 
the right thing, and, what was even more important, I 
did it so nicely. These compliments left me very cold. 

She went back to London early in the evening, but 
she will return on Thursday to stay here for at least a 
fortnight. 'That is, until she and Phyllis start for the 
Continent. Then it may be Juan-les-Pins or possibly the 
Adriatic. If the latter, she suggested that Norah and I 
might go too. 


I have written it all down as though it were the narrative 
of a novel or the dialogue of a play. That is how it 
sticks in my memory. Certain conversations from the 
moment they begin carry to one a sense of weight and 
tension. It is as though they printed themselves because 
they are unforgettably important, unalterably final. If 
one ever has to repeat them one can use their exact 
words. You notice this in omnibuses and trains, when 
you overhear people recounting portentous episodes. 
**Yes, she said, ‘No,’ I said. But I said ‘Pardon me, 
quite the contrary)" Poor things, they can't forget it! 
To them, if to nobody else, it has been of colossal 
moment. 


Z can't forget it. I am very unhappy. What had 
she to say to me? What was it that she wished to say 
on Sunday, and wished to withdraw on Monday? A 
10 
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decision? A long silly indictment of my failings? A 
nervous excited vindication of herself? A series of 
requests as to modifications or indulgences for the future? 
No, I think not. Something deliberate, carefully con- 
sidered, necessary, and then a change of mind. Some- 
thing that she believed to be irrevocable, and then the 
possibility of recall. Not ready to burn her boats. I 
don't know. 

Taking all the circumstances into view, what would 
an ordinary husband believe? What would he do? I 
don't know, and I don't care. I am not ordinary. But, 
nevertheless, I am very unhappy. I am a miserable un- 
happy man. 


THEY want me to take her back. 

They say she wants it. No, my love. No, my dear 
kind impudently officious friends. A brilliant idea, but 
not acceptable. Try again. Ask me an easier one. 

My life has gone too long on a broken wing.... 
Oh, that ’twere possible after long years. . . . I am not 
going mad to oblige that portentous old gentleman and 
the rest of her relations. I must keep my sanity always 
for Norah's sake. Because one has been betrayed, one 
need not betray. For her sake I must continue to be 
calm and sensible. 

It is true that I once dreaded a collapse from 
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nervous strain. I thought, too, that this might entail the 
loss of mental balance. Dr. Barnby, worried about 
other symptoms, was quick to reassure me on the essen- 
tial point. I had told him all—keeping nothing back. 
In my youth there was a current saying (supposed to 
have the weight of medical authority) that those who fear 
madness never go mad. But they said also that a 
person who threatened suicide never did it. 7%at, how- 
ever, is disproved a dozen times in a twelve-month. 
Nowadays the Coroner’s first question is: “To your 
knowledge has he ever threatened to do away with him- 
self?" Answer: *Yes, but only jokingly." A grim joke. 

But I knew that in my own case I was all right. I 
was a modern construction, not the Tower of Pisa, able 
to swing a little way to and fro at the top without 
tumbling over or taking a permanent list. I had been 
shaken, but being built on a rocky foundation I still 
stood firm. Safe then, I am of course infinitely safer 
now. It is only the interview of yesterday, the family 
gathering, that has brought a return of excitement. And 
Norah never noticed that I had been in the slightest 
degree upset. I told her I had passed through a tiring 
afternoon in company with a lot of bores. 

This move of theirs is of course the culmination of 
the annoyance to which they have subjected me for a 
year and a half. Perhaps I ought to have expected it. 
But I did not. Nevertheless I am quite sure that I 
10* 
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allowed none of them to see that I was surprised. One 
after another they ran their heads against the blank 
wall of my impassiveness. They had invited the presence 
of a long-suffering, good-natured, too easily influenced 
piece of very soft goods; but their visitor proved to be 
the Sphinx. 

Rosencrantz-Edmund and Guildenstern-Marcia looked 
foolish. ... Can you play upon this delicate instrument? 
Go on. Finger my stops. Blow into me. 

Why are we human beings more stupid than the 
beasts? When an animal is wounded almost to death, 
the other animals either leave him alone or kill him out- 
right But men do neither. They cluster round to tor- 
ment and watch. In polite society evacuation is never 
practised. There are no casualty clearing stations, no 
ambulance trains, no guarded base hospitals. The victim 
is never safe from molestation. Any inquisitive acquaint- 
ance may come in and tear off his bandages; the jour- 
nalist, note-book in hand, takes down his delirious rav- 
ings; the photographer with flashlight and camera, snaps 
his death-throes. However prolonged the agony, it must 
be carried through in public. 

Better for Norah now (said by one of them), and to 
her ultimate advantage. How dare they pry into the 
sacred relation of parent and child? The injury she did 
to Norah was irreparable. She might possibly add to it, 
but she could not lessen it. Norah and I were left to 
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make a new universe. And we have made our universe. 
It is as far removed from the one she and her clan in- 
habit as heaven is from hell. 


Let me remember, in case of future reference, that 
although I am starting in a new book, this is not a 
fresh start of my journal itself. 

I never stopped writing it. But I tore out and de- 
stroyed more than a hundred pages, preserving only my 
mother's entries at the end. Those I have put by them- 
selves. The cancelled pages cannot be a loss. They 
had served their purpose in the writing, and they do 
not match with anything else. All sense of proportion 
had abandoned me. My concave mirror had changed 
into a magnifying glass. It showed the tale of two in- 
sects—enlarged to a thousand diameters—a female in- 
sect who grew tired of the male and ran away from him. 


I purposely took a chair between the windows with 
my back to the light, and I fancy that from the moment 
I sat down I dominated them, making them nervous, 
and rendering the previously rehearsed scene very dif- 
ficult to get through. 

I understood at once that clever Mr. Edmund had 
laid an ambush for me. I was supposed to be meeting 
him alone, but Marcia was already there and the other 

two came in directly, followed soon by their quite pre- 
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posterous uncle, Sir Laurence Carlow. Really the thing 
was like the third act of a four-act play by Henry Arthur 
Jones. Sir Laurence is just the sort of character who is 
tardily introduced for comic relief and of whom any 
dramatist might be proud. Conventional, yes, but an 
unfailing source of amusement. In real life the clan 
keep Sir Laurence in reserve for great occasions. He is 
talked about but rarely shown—just shadowed forth as a 
powerful force, an ultimate resort in extreme embarrass- 
ments. “Can’t you get your Royal Enclosure tickets? 
Oh, Pll ask my uncle. . . . Not sure of election? Oh, 
Uncle Laurence could put that right in a minute. ... 
I wonder if dear old Laurence would mind helping us 
again.” He visited my late wife once or twice—and it 
was as if the Pope had been coming—the excitement 
and preparation. I smiled inwardly when he stepped 
upon the stage now. 

Edmund began, and the rest joined in, a chorus of 
praise. I was this, that, and the other—magnanimous, 
lavishly generous, more than liberal-minded, a person 
who because he can understand all can forgive all. They 
had learnt their parts, but “fluffiness” was soon ap- 
parent. I maintained an imperturbable silence. 

After the opening each had a speach. Edmund was 
the man of the world, unemotional but good to the core, 
helping simple words by gestures, a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, a smile, the hand drawn over forehead to back of 
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head, and plenty of Don’t-you-knows, and I-mean-to-says. 
Alice and Tom represented the comfortable still-united 
couple who have weathered the storms of married life— 
Forbearance on both sides, a little give and take, and 
all comes right in the end. Alice tried to look like an 
undiscovered tart, and Tom preened himself as the 
happy cuckold. They flickered out beneath my silence. 
Skinny Marcia was to be womanly and noble, speaking 
as a woman of a woman. If I could only see her cousin 
at this moment (as she Marcia had, the other day), de- 
serted, friendless, quite alone. “And it isn’t good for a 
woman to be alone like that, is it?” As I made no 
attempt to answer this conundrum, Marcia talked faster, 
then forgot the words, dried up, and could merely sit 
rattling her bones at me. “Speak to him, Edmund,” 
she murmured as a last effort. But it was the turn to 
speak of the old fool, the pantaloon, Sir Laurence. His 
task was easy. He had but to be idiotic. He succeeded. 

At last I asked them if Denise knew of what they 
were doing. Edmund and Marcia answered in the same 
breath that they were sure they had her approval, other- 
wise they would not have dreamed of taking liberty. 
“No,” said the mirth-provoker, portentously, “we are too 
wise to interfere between husband and wife without cre- 
dentials. . . .” “Denise,” said Marcia, somewhat recover- 
ing her form, “is so miserable that one Aas to act 
for her. She wishes, she prays for a reconciliation." 
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I said no more. Except for my question I do not 
think I uttered another word beyond telling them at the 
very end that I would think about it. But Edmund and 
Sir Laurence both surpassed themselves in sheer fatuity 
before they let me go. 

*Look here, old man," said Edmund, with a sudden 
assumption of schoolboy cordiality—sixth form, prefects' 
room, Englishness, etc. *We all thought you such a 
brick in not divorcing her. Now if you will put the 
coping-stone on it.” ... 

*Exactly," said Sir Laurence. “To rise to the height 
of the situation!" But he added that the situation should 
be “envisaged” first. As he saw it, and he was never 
one to blink the facts, his niece had earned my very 
just resentment. She had gone from me and had lived 
maritally with another man. Nothing could be more re- 
prehensible. But the point he wished to make and 
begged me to recognise was that she had left that per- 
son, and ever since the parting, a considerable period 
of time, her conduct had been exemplary. His large 
experience told him that in such circumstances this did 
not always happen. On the contrary. It showed that 
she was not a dad woman. If she had been bad, she 
might so easily havé gone from bad to worse. 

*No," cried Marcia, *she is a good woman, but tried 
beyond her strength. Everybody has their breaking- 
point. But given another chance, they never do it again." 


- 
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Enough. I was proud of my silence. I derived a 
cruel satisfaction from their discomfiture. Nevertheless 
they have nearly made me ill once more. 

* 
How petty and mean are all the thoughts of such world- 
lings! They praised me for giving her a handsome 
money provision. Why not? That was done for my 
own satisfaction—a necessity of the case, something 
that went without saying. Can people of the Proctor 
sort never understand? Even she had shown a disregard 
of money when compelled to weigh it against her new 
love. But all that I do, all that I think, is incomprehen- 
sible to that crawling gang; although they themselves 
are so glib with the cant phrases that might give them 
a key to the mystery—rising to the height of the situa- 
tion, playing the game, what one doesn't do, and so 
forth. Noblesse oblige, too! Surely they said that? It is 
a pet of pets with them. Perhaps, according to their 
lights, which are darkness, they try to act up to the 
maxim. If one went for a railway journey with Marcia, 
she would insist on buying her own ticket—third-class. 
Her noblesse would oblige her to. But if one wanted to 
go first-class or in the Pullman car, she might perhaps 
allow one to pay her excess fare. It is de minimis that 
curant Marcia and her friends. Thus so many of the 
slightly larger decencies of life are beyond them. Well, 
I did not attempt to explain that when a man is taking 
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your wife from you, you cannot say *Yes, but wait. I 
must strip her naked first. It is for you to find her 
clothes in future." 

They praised me also for not divorcing her. Again they 
don't understand. I would divorce her to-morrow if it 
could do any good. She knows it herself. I told her so 
at once—that if her man got free I would free her too, 
so that he might marry her. But I told her as well 
that I would never let her divorce me, in the modern 
fraudulent manner, by my posing as the guilty party. 
No, for Norah's sake, that at least is out of the question. 
When Norah is twenty-one I shall be nearly sixty. I am 
not going to allow her then to hear or to read of a false 
record. She shall not be made to think that the old 
father who adores her is weaker or worse than he 
really is. 


'To my surprise Edmund Proctor has sent me a letter in 
which he admits the failure of his persuasive eloquence. 
He says, “You may have thought me an ass.” Well, 
Edmund, I have always thought so; but as your list of 
asses is comprehensive enough to include Presidents of 
the Royal Academy, Prime Ministers, Archbishops, in- 
ventors like Marconi and Edison, artists like El Greco, 
Augustus John, Joseph Conrad, and so on, you need not 
be ashamed. I too am an ass—but not quite as big a 
one as you would wish. 
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He says he ought to have made the point more strongly 
that Denise's performance was an aberration. She 
recognised her mistake almost in making it. Soon she 
grievously regretted it. She was with her lover for only 
eight months all told, and long before she left him he 
had sickened her by his ill-treatment. By the time they 
finally (E/s word) separated she hated him and had 
good cause for doing so. 

Cousin Edmund's letter at first made me laugh, but 
now it has saddened me. 

I am not vindictive. It is a pity that the fruit of 
shame should so quickly have become bitter in her taste. 
Among the smart riff-raff of two continents, with ap- 
parently everything she could desire, unlimited Le 
Touquet, the delicious stimulation given by plenty of 
cocktails and new frocks, the wholesome excitement of 
chemin-de-fer, with all this, not to mention the man of 
her heart, she ought to have enjoyed herself. Can it 
truly have come to an end so soon? Even a sucked 
orange must be more palatable food than dry and 
dusty bread crumbs. To re-exchange the noise and 
frolic, the showiness, the tinsel glitter, the musical 
comedy scenes, the cockney paradise, that formed what 
she deliberately chose as her fitting surroundings, for 
the well-tried dullness of Princes Gate and Marley 
Grange would be a second mistake, and on a larger 
scale than her first one. Surely her best friends (and at 
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least I am not an enemy) should advise her that she 
has sought a reconciliation in the wrong quarter. It is 
not with me but with the other gentleman that she 
should patch things up and begin again. 


An aberration! I have looked up the word in Ogilvie's 
dictionary, for I like close definitions. Aberration is *A 
wandering from the right way; deviation from truth or 
moral rectitude; alienation of the mind; the difference 
between the true and observed position of a heavenly 
body.” That is rather good. I observed that she was 
a heavenly body and I thought she had a heavenly 
soul. There was my mistake. All the difference. 


When a woman has filled your life and gone out of 
it, you cannot let her come into it again. 

I had given her a supreme power. She exercised it 
and nearly destroyed me. But the power once used 
vanished for ever. The bee had stung and lost its 
sting. She could not do me any further damage. ButI 
found that my world had been smashed. The hollow 
ground over which I was walking subsided beneath my 
feet; I fell amidst the sudden ruin, was crushed, buried 
in rubbish; then I struggled out of it, bruised and bleed- 
ing, but still alive. I went on my way, without looking 
behind me. Her friend, it seems, has been luckier. He 
ill-treated her. He was selfish and brutal, Edmund says. 
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Well, he took what he wanted from her and went away 
uninjured. 

But Edmund does not soften me by speaking of him. 
I know nothing about him, I wish to know nothing. His 
name in the newspapers blinds me with rage and hatred; 
if I desired to read what the newspaper says of him, I 
could not. To this day I have never set eyes on him. 
I hope I never shall. I have not a guess as to what he 
is like. For me he is without aspect, character, attributes, 
or individuality. 

It was not always so. At first I wanted information. 
In the days of my collapse, stupefied by the pain and 
shame of it, I used to imagine his appearance, I tor- 
mented myself with a haunting image of him, and if 
this faded I groped darkly for signs and tokens of my 
successful enemy. The quality of his unknownness 
seemed insupportable. It was my crowning humiliation. 
If, as usually happens, I had been betrayed by a friend 
of the house, someone with whom I had sat at meat, 
talked to often, thought of perhaps as pleasant and 
trustworthy, the thing would not have been quite so 
sickening and disgusting. The laceration of my pride 
would not have been so deep, so dangerous. But I was 
wronged by an unknown man—just a man—any man. 
My hold upon her had been so feeble that the first- 
comer was able to whistle her away from me. 

Of course this is not true. He was Phomme à 
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succés. Somebody—Francis de Croisset, I think—said 
the other day that when a man is known to have an 
attractive mistress he can always get another one; and 
when he is known to have had many women he can 
have all women. He possesses the glamour of an 
irresistible conqueror. His victims scarcely attempt to 
defend themselves. Analogously as with us men in a 
contest with a champion golf-player, they are beaten 
before the game begins. No doubt Denise had yielded 
to the seduction of his fame before he even thought of 
seducing her. I believe that instinct said to her: “This 
is the man I shall go wrong with unless I am careful." 
She chattered about him, could not keep him out of 
the conversation. Then she became silent. She had 
stopped his pursuit by the promptness of her surrender. 
My brother said that this silence is an infallible sign. 
A woman chatters about the man who is likely to be- 
come her lover, but never about the one who is. 

I myself had no real instinct in the matter. I enter- 
tained a logical suspicion. But she wiped it out by the 
cleverness of her acting. 

The second and worse stage of my impotent wrath 
lasted a long time. My thoughts were those of a 
thwarted murderer. Each day my torment renewed it- 
self. Each night was the unchecked repetition of the 
anguished day. Those two were together, while I 
writhed and myself tore my heart if for a moment I 
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could forget that they were tearing it. My supreme 
torture was to think of her abandonment to the new 
master, the only master she had ever known. Every- 
thing she had denied me she was giving to him. Rage, 
futile, exhausting, maddening, possessed me—the rage 
of caged animals, of whipped children, of foaming 
megalomaniacs boxed in padded rooms or strapped in 
strait-waistcoats. The rage overwhelmed me. For a 
time everything else was a dream. 

I awoke to an intolerable sense of desolation. I was 
alone. The only other woman in all the world that I 


might have loved was as completely lost to me as this one. 


Every woman who takes possession of a man is like a 
virulent progressive disease. In a happier and more 
advanced state of knowledge we should be inoculated 
against love, so that afterwards we could love mildly 
instead of violently—not one woman, but many women. 
'That man, my enemy, no doubt attempts to act thus, 
and perhaps has reached a lower form of immunity by 
the road of continuous sensual gratification. 

Denise was a malady. She weakened me and stulti- 
fied me. Because of her I submitted to everything. 
Like a sick man I mused and dozed when I ought to 
have been acting promptly and firmly. I let our world 
move on without guidance or interference. 

How she devastated my life, robbing me of dear 
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friends, cutting me off from intercourse with useful 
acquaintances, remorselessly driving me back upon my- 
self and making me the prey of morbid thoughts that 
still further lowered my vitality, or futile enervating 
imaginations that sapped my shrunken funds of normal 
energy! 

Yet I thought it worth while. In the balance of my 
moral and material estimates she weighed down the 
universe. So long as I believed in her love I could not 
consider what it was costing me. And all the time I 
had never had it really. Lionel says she did not care 
for me. He says, too, that our mother told him that 
the reason my marriage made her unhappy was because 
she knew I had taken a valueless wife. It was the same 
with Aunt Aggie—and even with Claude. All recognised 
her for what she was, at once and without hesitation. 
Directly she was tested by strength and worth, she was 
found wanting. Only I was deceived, blinded, drugged, 
and befooled. She was colourless, and I made her a 
source of golden light and rainbow fire. She was a 
common type; and I believed her to be unique, above 
womankind, almost divine. She was a shallow, trickling 
stream, rather muddy in places, and I thought her the 
bright, wide, fathomless sea. 

* 

I say she was like a poisonous disease. But the 

virus is still in my blood. Perhaps I shall never be fully 
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cured of the taint she has left in every cell of my 
body and every fibre of my brain. I react to the mem- 
ory of her automatically, invincibly—as a patient after 
the amputation of his leg feels twinges in the ankle and 
the foot, although they are no longer there, or as a 
time-expired soldier in civilian clothes, but with all the 
sensations given by the uniform, raises his hand to his 
hat and touches it instead of lifting it when he wants 
to salute a lady. She has been cut off, but I go on 
thinking of her and feeling her presence. For to think 
of her is to see her. In imagination, as I write these 
words, I can see her as clearly as if she were in the 
room with me. . . . I am returning from the day's work. 
She looks up in smiling welcome. She leans her head 
against my shoulder as I sit by her, and with her 
fingers playing about the lapel of my coat she tells me 
she has been tired and sad, and asks me to comfort 
her. Or I see her smartly dressed, laughing gaily, the 
lamplight on her white neck and smooth, lustrous hair, 
as she comes into a crowded baccarat room and goes 
to the desk to buy counters... . With each of these 
visions my heart is torn again, I ache with regret. I 
faint in an anguish that is disgust, a wrathfulness that 
nauseates because of its impotence. 

No one could possibly know better than I do that 
this is all nonsense. The Denise I see is not only the 
fabric of my immediate imagination, but made of à 
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myriad false impressions of the past. I never saw the 
real Denise. My Denise never excited. She was a 
creation of my own hopes and desires, a mocking phan- 
tom evolved from nothing solid, a daylight dream; such 
a friendly illusion as a child invents for itself when 
alone in the dark, to keep it company and fight the 
other ghosts. Pardonable pretence of the child. But it 
is marvellous how a hard-headed and rather sceptical 
man of middle-age can live with a simulacrum con- 
tentedly for eight or nine years. 

Other people have no doubt done something of the 
sort, but none to so fantastic, so preposterous an extent. 

For this reason alone, if there were not a million 
others, it would be impossible to take her back. She 
would fit in nowhere. The place occupied by the 
phantom was too big; in the vast blank space left by 
it the real living woman would wander about homeless, 
seeking for warmth and shelter. Unrecognised, un- 
friended, she would die and shrivel and once more fade. 

* 

I think of love, and try to leave Denise and myself 
out of these reflections. As between men and women it 
has become too horribly complicated. This is the fault 
of the women, not of the men. They have been the 
changing progressing sex, or at least their advance has 
been much more rapid. While they have been enlarging 
their sphere, pushing forward their innumerable claims, 
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successfully passing on from each admitted grievance 
to a new and inadmissible licence, we men, compara- 
tively speaking, have stood still, wondering, gaping, 
surrendering. Better educated, as bold in thought as in 
action, incredibly more subtle intellectually than. they 
used to be, they fight us with new and different weapons. 

I am sure that it is true, and I am not thinking 
of myself or distorting the general in order to find a 
convenient place for the particular. 

Women, as long as their influence was due to 
physical charm, were infinitely less dangerous to men's 
peace and comfort than they are now that their lure is 
of the spirit as well. In the old days a man could keep 
them out of the main part of his life. Moreover, as he 
advanced in age, their power over him (being physical) 
necessarily waned, so that he at last became free of all 
worry from them. But now the woman works herself 
into the innermost sanctuaries of a man's life, to 
devastate it or make it beautiful Women encroach 
more and more spiritually—they no longer allow that 
there exist certain matters of the intellect which are 
beyond them, that there are certain realms of thought 
in which they cannot be successfully active. Thus the 
partnership of mere love is no longer possible. Exchange 
of thoughts as well as exchange of endearments is 
demanded by them. 

Again the new charm of women, the diabolically 

II" 
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subtle admixture of inward light and outward grace, 
affects men to the end of their days. Men are never 
safe. The danger goes on. And it will increase. Women À 
will become more and more dangerous to men. With 
a cruelty of instinct as the mainspring of their highest 
purpose, unflinching, pitiless, every time we thwart them, 
they themselves will never desist until they are beaten 
down into their old subordinate and cringing position 
or avowedly accepted as the conquering sex. 1 

We do not yet recognise all this. 

But fifty or sixty years ago one of the later Vic- 
torians seems to have seen it coming. Thomas Hardy 
makes a sage old man say to a clever astronomer, when 
speaking of love and marriage: *Perhaps she persuades 
herself that she is doing you no harm. Well, let her 
have the benefit of the possible belief; but depend upon 
it that in truth she gives the lie to her conscience by 
maintaining such a transparent fallacy. Women's brains 
are not formed for assisting at any profound science; 
they lack the power to see things except in the concrete. 

Shell blab your most secret plans and theories to 3 
everyone of her acquaintance and make them appear 
ridiculous by announcing them before they are matured. 
If you attempt to study with à woman, you'll be ruled 
by her to entertain fancies instead of theories, air castles 
instead of intentions, sickly prepossessions instead of 
reasoned conclusions. Your wide heaven of study, young 
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man, will soon reduce itself to the miserable narrow 
expanse of her face, and your myriad of stars to her 
two trumpery eyes." 


I laugh whenever I read the representative Victorians 
holding forth on the inexhaustible subject. Ruskin, for 
instance: *Love, when true, faithful and well fixed, is 
eminently the sanctifying element of human life: without 
it the soul cannot reach its fullest height and holiness!” 
Or George Elliott (if that's the way she spelt her name!) 
“Doubtless,” says Georgie, “a great anguish may do the 
work of years, and we may come out from that baptism 
of fire with a soul full of new awe and new pity." 
What dreary humbugs they were—Matthew Arnold 
with his Sunday evening poetry, Emerson with his por- 
tentous Board School philosophy, Dr. Smiles with his 
Self-help as a guide for bank clerks on the way to the 
City and thence onwards to Paradise. Gigantic insen- 
sitive pachyderms! It is curious that almost every 
important man of that era was big, weighing in life 
almost as much as the statue that would be erected for 
him by loving memories or appreciative reverence after 
death. Large, whiskered or bearded, frock-coated, wide- 
trousered, he stood upon his blameless domestic hearth 
as if unceasingly posing for a portrait, impressive, 
almost sublime in his dignity and complacence. Strip 
him, and, as Carlyle said, only a forked radish. But 
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what a radish—fit to win a prize at any vegetable show 
in the kingdom. Yet he made love, he dared to talk 
of love. He went to his wife at night, majestic, ponder- 


ous, like a doctor visiting a patient, like a hippopotamus 
going to the cow. She was waiting for him in the huge 
mahogany bed hung round with vallances, reading to 
beguile the time a good book, with a single candle in 
a silver candlestick at her elbow. At once they put out 
the light. 

They put out the light—and begat children. 

Then I think of the women of to-day. I think of 
Denise. I see her in the glowing if shaded brightness, 
with only her eyes dark, mysterious, wonderful; naked 
except for a gossamer shift, laying aside a cigarette, 
and stretching out bare slender arms as invitation. I 
must not think of her. I must not have these visions. 
They do me great harm. 

The point is that those males of Victoria's reign 
were top-dogs. They kept their mates well under. And 
for those women the old-fashioned régime was sufficient. 
'They were meek and respectful to the household tyrant. 
They spoke of their husbands as Mister—or if he was a 
peer, then by the place from which he took his title, 
never by the Christian name. They sat beamingly at the 
head of Mr. Jones's table. They said: “Mr. Jones never 
discusses his business affairs with me. . . . No doubt 
Mr. Jones will tell me in due course what has happened." 
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Simple elemental creatures, the great effort of their lives 
was to keep warm. In this period of semi-nudity in all 
weathers belief is strained almost beyond possible limits 
by an exact catalogue of what they wore—snug woollen 
combinations to start with, then a long chemise and a 
pair of white drawers, stays, at least three petticoats, a 
petticoat bodice, finally the bodice and skirt of the 
dress itself. Of course they undressed at night; but 
they dressed again before getting into bed. By day 
and night the rule was flannel next the skin—a rule 
not broken even for Mr. Jones. 

But I am needlessly coarse—like D. H. Lawrence. 

Lawrence, by the way, makes a woman who has 
had many lovers give this opinion: “There isn't any 
such thing as love. Men are simply afraid to be alone. 
That is absolutely all there is in it: fear of being 
alone." 

It is not easy to refute the dictum. We cling to one 
woman because it takes time to break down the sense 
of solitude. Indeed this may persist in the most in- 
timate moments of love-making between unfamiliar 
people. As a student years ago in Paris I passed 
through the disconcerting experience more than once 
when driven by solitude to seek the companionship of 
an obliging young woman. I have become more and 
more friendly with her throughout the hours of a pro- 
tracted evening, We have nestled close in the cab after 
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the end of the night's amusement, we have seemed as 
if united for life, made one by a mutual understanding 
of each other's needs and sympathies. But then when 
the consummation of it all came, a desolation of loneli- 
ness fell upon me. I slunk away tongue-tied and 
ashamed, as from somebody whom I had never seen 
until that hour of haggard dawn in a shabby, disordered, 
unknown room. We could not even say good-bye in a 
language that was understood by both of us. We were 
like two people of different nationalities who had been 
flung into each other's arms in a street accident, and, 
stunned, insensible, had lain together for a long while 
on the pavement or in the gutter, until, at last recover- 
ing consciousness, we abruptly released ourselves from 
the unintentional embrace. 

But I am coarse again. 


It is easy to see the reason for such sudden failures 
in realisation. They are caused by the exaggerated 
promises of imagination. One must not idealise. If you 
have nothing better than a poor kind common girl, take 
her as what she is, leave her as what she is. I could 
never do it. I tried to change my models themselves 
into princesses, instead of providing the courtly air, the 
gracious bearing, the proud outlook, and all the rest of 
it, with paint-brush and pencil alone. I paid compli- 


ments to midinettes. I looked at the femme de chambre 
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sideways and told her she had a refined profile. “Oh, 
que monsieur est béte!” 

Yes, I have been stupid as any beast in striving all 
my life to rise above the beast level. One should not 
dare to idealise. In every modern writer of any re- 
flective power you will find, if you look for it, a warn- 
ing against wilfully incurring the pains of disillusion- 
ment. 

Here are two instances out of at least twenty that I 
have come upon since my thoughts began to work along 
this line. Louis Chadourne, who died recently, too 
young and too soon, recalling episodes in his travels, 
says: *The viler and more rapid love is, the better it 
appeases. The thing of paramount importance is never 
to let it gain any dominion over the mind." And 
Octave Mirbeau, in an older but still modern book, 
says: *We, who are above the brute creation, for our 
misfortune make love differently. Instead of preserving 
to love the simple character that nature intended it to 
possess, the character of an act that is regular, tranquil, 
and noble, in fine, the character of an organic function, 
we have blended with it a dream. . . . And our dream 
has brought us inappeasement (l'inassouvie)." 

That book (Z’Abbe Jules) is of course morbid, violent, 
gross. But, dismissing the falseness of strained effort and 
over-coloration, a verity remains. 

I see its irrefutable force in application to my own 
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life story. My fundamental error was the belief in an 
idealised Denise. 


But did I really believe in her? Thought is very 
dreadful. There is always another thought hiding behind 
the thought that we admit and recognise. The very 
eagerness with which we avow and put forward one 
thought may be only caused by our fear of unavowable 
thoughts. So to speak, we post it, like an armed sentry 
on guard—or like a policeman pacing to and fro before 
dark and sinister-looking tenements, to prevent all those 
other thoughts from coming out of their evil and secret 
dwelling-places. And they are so many, and so fierce 
and powerful if they can once get at us. Or—a closer 
simile—these other thoughts are like illegitimate children, 
seen perhaps at birth, feeble, immature, pitiable, im- 
mediately disowned, sent away, or abandoned on door- 
steps in furtive haste. But they do not die. They go 
on living and growing; unseen by us, they gather strength 
while we are losing it. Then how terrible when, the 
tables reversed, parent and child stand face to face, and 
the strong one says to the weak one: *Am I not your 
son? Don't you Anozw me?” 

I am not sure, but I can believe now that I always 
knew it really. All day long I was protecting the myth, 
by every conceivable trick and pretence. I never ceased 
telling myself about her love and loyalty. I asseverated, 
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vowed, swore, bellowed my faith in her. Why? If not 
to drive away knowledge and nourish phantasy? My 
life was merely a long struggle to maintain the unreal 
against the real—or so I can almost believe now, look- 
ing calmly back at it all. 

Every one of those dreams, including the dream of 
unattainable bliss, had its meaning. Each was a plain 
message. And this, too, I knew. All that anger against 
psycho-analysts and their dream-interpretations was a 
part of the desperate fight to achieve complete self- 
delusion. I resented their teaching, I hated their phrases, 
because they were telling me a truth. I fought against 
the truth for years. 

Yes, it seems to me, looking back, that I was always 
dreading a discovery, guarding against accidents that 
might lead to it, averting it, postponing it. I feared that 
the bandage might be forcibly torn from my eyes, that 
she herself would cease to help me in sustaining the 
pretence. Then on that horrible day when I heard her 
talking to George Kilby I was caught unawares. In 
spite of my efforts the revelation was upon me. I could 
not escape it. 

* 
Perhaps something akin to hero-worship is necessary for 
the comfort of most women. They begin as schoolgirls 
by worshipping a music-master, a curate, or the boy who 
blacks the boots, and afterwards they build higher altars 
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to more generally accepted gods—actors, authors, film 
stars, gigolos, tennis champions, quack doctors, skating 
instructors, aviators, anybody of any sort who happens 
to be conspicuous in the public eye. Even the shops at 
which they deal are according to them the best in the 
world. They “enthuse,” they “gush,” about a boot- 
maker, a hairdresser, a chiropodist. He is simply the 
only man to go to. It is an exaggeration that gives 
them a sense of reflected importance. “And mention 
my name, dear. Don’t forget. He'll do anything on 
earth for a friend of mine." 

While I stood as the target of Denise's contempt, 
poor little Isabel Hughes was making me her hero. She 
enthroned me at once on a hitherto unused pedestal. 
She has told me this, in those first letters from Phila- 
delphia. On my first visit, when Denise sent me to hunt 
her out after her father's death, she was little more than 
a child, and she says I seemed grand and imposing (ye 
gods! but although comparatively old, as kind and 
understanding as if I had been of her own age. This 
understandingness of mine, displayed more strongly in 
the happy companionship with Norah and herself, won 
a larger and larger share of her affection and regard. 
Nothing could be more natural; and heaven knows I do 
not flatter myself or feed in retrospect on a foolish 
conceit. I suppose that any grown-up man thrown much 
into the society of an innocent young girl will almost 
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inevitably influence her thoughts and draw her heart 
—that is, unless he is an absolute brute. And perhaps 
even then, too. Miranda felt no aversion to Caliban, 
and probably was not offended by his advances, until 
she had seen Ferdinand. Unhappy Caliban! But my 
slate was clean. Never for an instant did I try to take 
advantage of a propitious situation, or, even dreaming, 
think I could ever abuse her sweet, frank confidence in 
me. On the other hand, I allowed her to see from the 
earliest days how very highly I valued both this and her 
herself. Then when gradually I began to think that 
another warmth had crept into her feeling for me my 
own feelings are very difficult to analyse. But I did 
more than guess, for a long time I had been sure, be- 
fore that evening towards the end when we had the 
brave, full *clearing-up" that she at least, if not both 
of us, considered to be necessary. There is no doubt 
as to my feelings zken. For myself, pain that was not 
free from pleasure, regret that swelled and throbbed 
with pride; for her, sorrow, reverence, undying sym- 
pathy. Now there is nothing left in me but sorrow. 
She has gone beyond recall. 

We look before and after. . . . But, oh, if we could 
really see what lies even a little way ahead of us! How 
many shadows would then be dropped for the substance 
that is within reach, and needs but to be grasped be- 
fore it slips away for ever. There is a common belief 
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that in all lives there are approximately the same number 
of favourable chances, and the successful man is he 
who takes the greatest number of them. But one par- 
ticular chance comes only once in any life, and in many 
lives never. 


I must write to Isabel. It is dreadful to have left her 
letters unanswered, but I shrank so pitifully from telling 
her what had happened. She has no idea of it. She 
sends her kind regards to D. in every letter. But now 
I have no choice. I must write without delay to con- 
gratulate her on her engagement, and doing so, I will 
tell her of my disgrace. 

He is a lucky young man, and I hope he will be 
worthy. I have not the slightest reason for questioning 
the happiness of her future, and yet I doubt. In- 
stinctively I know that she is not in love with him. She 
has merely drifted into the engagement, or been pushed 
into it by the increasing force of circumstances—nephew 
of kind employers, propinquity, convenience, the plan 
of friends and well-wishers, a comfortable, sensible ar- 
rangement! Bless you, dear Isabel—and God prosper 
you. 

* 
I have heard from Denise. It is the first direct com- 
munication from her since she left me. She makes the 
explicit request. To such a letter one may well find 
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difficulty in framing a reply. I think that very likely I 
will not reply at all. 


I have replied to her, kindly but firmly, and I hope 
suitably. 


She has written to me again. She says the things that 
Edmund says, but with additions of her own. She says 
that she was just as fond of me all the time. What 
meaning can that have, except that she was never fond 
of me? She asks quite simply why is a reconciliation 
impossible, as I told her. She begs me to explain. I 
might say that friends become reconciled after quarrels, 
but people who are indifferent to each other rarely 
trouble to adjust their differences of opinion, and in our 
case I look on her as a stranger. But that would be a 
feeble explanation, because she was always a stranger. 


A third letter—from Paris. She must have left Biarritz 
before my second answer could reach her. It will follow 
her to Paris and serve as answer to Number Three, for 
she says nothing new. She merely repeats her previous 
statements, amplifying them a little. 

She wants me to go to Paris and see her, and she 
would be glad if I could take Norah with me. She will 
not write to N. unless I give her permission. Certainly 
I shall not do so. I made this a condition in the finan- 
cial arrangement that has won such gratifying ecomiums 
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from her family. At any rate, it is decent of her to 
recall the embargo and refrain from any attempt to 
break it down or modify it. 

But why does she really want reunion with a hus- 
band that she neither loved nor respected? I did not 
even amuse her. She was bored with me. I am baffled 
by her persistent desire for reconciliation. She would 
forfeit so much were I to grant her request. As it is, 
she has money and freedom. She can do what she 
likes and as she likes. She is not really an exile. If 
she returned to England she would find plenty of friends. 
Indeed I imagine that all her own friends would wel- 
come her with open arms, saying that she had put a 
fine feather in her cap, praising her for the high spirit 
she had shown, and wishing it had been they instead of 
herself. And among other people very little can be 
known of her escapade. She is not considered as 
banned or tarred; there could be no general wish to 
treat her as a pariah or a leper. She and I were not 
big enough to make a resounding scandal. The wide 
life of London rolled on unwittingly, not caring a frac- 
tion of a halfpenny about the little domestic worry in 
Princes Gate. No doubt our immediate neighbours 
heard of it. Kind old gentlemen in Rutland Gate 
nodded their bald heads and said they feared it was 
true, while nice old ladies in Brompton Square smoothed 
their cashmere shawls and said they still hesitated to 
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believe it. Perhaps it was the worse thing that had 
ever happened in their village. But Denise would not 
want to be taken up again by them. If she did, she 
could soon win them round. 

Truly the whole world is hers. She may go in it 
anywhere she pleases. At least she is only debarred 
from entering two houses—one of them on the south 
side of Hyde Park and the other not far from Windsor 
Forest. 

She says that she is not as strong as she used to be. 
Evidently for the time at least she is tired of racketing 
about from place to place in a round of gaiety that 
pretends to change and is always the same. Hotels, 
casinos, bathing-beaches are nowadays all made to look 
alike, no matter in what climates and countries they 
are situated. When I glance through the illustrated 
newspapers I do not know at sight if the picture is of 
Deauville, the Lido, or Palm Beach; and the similarity 
of places destroys differences among people. Looking 
at all the prettily dressed women, I don't know whether 
they are English, Italian, French, or Americans. In every 
picture there are one or two who might well be Denise. 

I suppose the clue to her state of mind is once 
again /oneliness—a loneliness not comprehensible by 
Marcia, although she employed the word so freely when 
trying to play upon my feelings; the sense of aloofness, 
of self-imprisonment, that creates silence in the midst of 
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crowded, noisy scenes, and veils the eyes with something 
like darkness at high noon; something different from the 
solitude of the heart that I spoke of as driving one to 
physical contacts, and different, too, from that which 
can be dispelled, as Lawrence's girl suggested, by an 
intermittent sentimentality; a sickness, a craving of one's 
very soul. She, too, has felt it. No one can be for ever 
exempt from it. Poor woman! But we make our beds, 
and it is not fair to expect others to lie on them. 
Moreover, I can believe that she has begun now to 
miss me. There is no one except myself that she has 
ever been able to influence strongly. She misses the old 
sensations of power. She remembers the satisfying, 
bracing effect of having always within reach a dependant, 
somebody at once man-like in apprehension and dog- 
like in submissiveness, somebody that she could make 
glad or sorry by the varying expressions of her face, 
that she could frighten with a glance or wound with a 
word, somebody that in system or whim she could treat 
badly. There is a strange morbid attraction for us in 
those we have illused or wronged. The interminably 
long apologies to a person we have hurt by accident 
are sometimes only a base gloating over his misfortune, 
and a sneakingly vainglorious pleasure in having occa- 
sioned it. The injured person wants to hear no more 
about it, but we go on and on. This, however, is far 
too subtle to be taken into consideration when weighing 
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her motives or intentions. No one was ever less subtle, 
and my ideas in that respect seem now the oddest part 
of my delusion with regard to her. 

Nevertheless I feel sorry for her. Not strong, and 
woefully tired—as she declares. She admits her faults, 
she does not palliate them. She says she would make 
up to me for the past. She promises that she would 
make me forget. But even if she were capable of doing 
that, I do not want her to do it. 


Pity, compassion—those are the universal solvents; they 
melt the sharp metallic outlines of facts, they make 
memories blurred and shapeless, they obliterate logic, 
reason, high principles, ordinary common sense. Lionel 
used to say that most men are cowards and that half 
the evil in the world can be traced to fear. Fear makes 
men unspeakably cruel. Oppression, deceit, murder, 
torture, and many damnable things are practised through 
fear. But I am not sure that the other half of the folly, 
the ruin, the pain, the indirect sorrow of the world, has 
not been caused by the weakness of pity. When com- 
passion suffuses the mind we forget that we may not 
have the right to be compassionate. We lose sight of 
duties to everybody else, and succouring the one person 
in need we can greatly fail towards a hundred other 


claims for help and kindness. 
* 
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She has invaded our well-sheltered peace. Even at a 
distance she can harm me. I am a soldier behind a safe 
rampart, fully armed, but defenceless because attacked 
with new, mysterious, deadly weapons. A poison in the 
air creeps upon him, stupefies him, destroys him. That 
is how I have felt during all this week. 

I lay awake at night thinking of her. When I fall 
asleep I dream of her. In my dreams she has her aspect 
of the past, so that I know that it is she, and yet except 
for the too well remembered prettiness she is immeasur- 
ably different. Gentle, humble, yielding, she woos me 
with sighs and diffident caresses. She tells me not with 
words, but as if it were soul speaking to soul, that I am 
cruel to doubt her; that she was climbing a difficult 
path with me, mounting on it higher and still higher, 
until for a moment I took my hand away and, unsup- 
ported, she fell. But she has risen again to her feet, 
and in fear and remorse has followed me upward, and 
atlast overtaken me. Then sometimes in the dream there 
come suddenly words instead of vague impressions of 
her meaning, words so plain and strong that they echo 
in my ears next day with all the resonance and actuality 
of the dream itself. They are spoken fiercely, violently, 
as I know it is not possible for her to speak—I mean 
with a physical strength that she never possessed. *Are 
you what you said you were? Which of us is the worst, 


you or I?" ... Another time she as suddenly changed 
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this note of defiance and accusation to a wail of despair 
and sank down, with her arms round my knees and her 
face hidden; and she has said: *Do with me as you 
please. Kill me or save me. I am utterly at your 
mercy. . . ." And dreaming I give way. Sorrow and 
pain overcome me. Then it seems as I lift her from the 
ground, clasp her, and hold her trembling body against 
me, I have found an ineffable peace, an ecstatic satis- 
faction; for it is not the real Denise, that shallow and 
merciless wanton, but the woman I wanted her to be, 
the woman that, if fate had forborne, if fate had been 
only a little kinder, I might perhaps have made her. 
And as I hold her closer and closer a wave of sensual 
passion submerges me. It is at once a triumph and a sur- 
render; I am drowning, flying, submitting, ordaining; I am 
her king, her slave, her lover. In this ecstasy the dream 
ends, and I wake from it exhausted, shattered, half dead. 

Night thoughts, but lingering by day, difficult to 
banish, lying in wait to attack me again when sleep 
again makes me helpless. What is the message of such 
a dream, at the point of bitter experience I have reached? 
To take heed; to stand firm. It can mean nothing else. 


But I, too, have become very tired—almost tired out. 
And once more I begin to lose the sense of proportion. 
What does it really matter, this problem of our lives, 
hers and mine? In such a little space both will be over 
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and done with eternally. There are times when in sheer 
weariness I am inclined to say: *Oh, come back if you 
like; and go away again if you like. Your reappearance 
in the house will not make the slightest difference to me. 
Only don't interfere with Norah." 


Norah has seen that I am upset. 


I go out very early and take a long walk before break- 
fast. Yesterday I went as far as Hatton Copse, and the 
day before right across Ascot Heath. Norah helps me. 
In the afternoons we ride together. I have had three 
nights without à dream. 


What does Norah know? How much, how little? At 
her age one can know things and yet not understand 
them. Sin, vice, profligacy are names, no more. Like 
other young girls, she reads all sorts of books. The 
gist of her parents’ story must have been brought to 
her intelligence as belonging to the realm of facts; but 
similar tales that she has met with in fiction, tricked out 
as no doubt they are with romantic turns and elegant 
complications, would confuse rather than enlighten her 
if she attempted to interpret it closely. 

She knows that her affection is a balm to my wounds. 
Her sympathy is like an invisible harp. She strikes its 
strings and the chords of my heart vibrate. As David 
for Saul, she plays, soothing me with gentle music till 
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my dark fit passes away. She is inexpressibly sweet. 
“Don’t tire yourself,” she says, when she is going to bed 
and leaving me alone with my books; and she touches 
my forehead, smooths my hair, lets her light small hand 
lie on my shoulder lovingly. More than once she has 
come down again in her dressing-gown an hour or two 
later, and she gently chides me. Her eyes are anxious 
then, and her lips quiver. “Daddy, it's dreadfully late. 
It can't be good for you to sit up like this. Please 
come." 
Her mother never did that for me. 


Why did she marry me? She kept me waiting. Her 
consent was tardily given. 

I think one can say, as a very safe generalisation, 
that in all perfect love affairs the girl must respond at 
once fully and freely to the declaration. The declaration, 
the first kiss, the sudden embrace, or whatever the man 
attempts as expressive of his feelings should have been 
so long delayed that it is a sort of summing up of all 
he has shown her before. They both are ready, so that 
it is instinctive, explosive, invincible. There never was a 
real love affair in which the girl hung back, played 
shyness or reproof, at this moment of declaration. If 
she checks him, says he ought not to kiss her or hug 
her or whatever it is, she does not really care for him, 
and never will in the way a man wants to be loved. 
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This automatic response was altogether wanting in 
Denise. Ages passed before she would permit even the 
slightest embraces, and I seem to remember a very real 
distress from the hardness, the inflexibility, with which 
she repulsed me if I was persistent. Of course we were 
not yet engaged. I was still only her suitor, and she 
often reminded me that she had not pledged herself. 

But it is quite probable that all this while she was 
undergoing pressure from her mother. The disclosure 
of financial ruin after the father's death had frightened 
them. In that old house of hers there was care and 
anxiety for the future as well as sorrow and a little 
shame for the past. It may well have been the mother's 
argument that, although I could not be considered much 
of a catch, the prospects of doing better were problem- 
atical. She may have felt that she ought to play for 
safety; she may have shirked the perils that go with 
pretty faces and unstable temperaments; she may have 
known, as mothers are supposed to know, that her 
daughter was the sort of girl that should be put safely 
into *a good man's hands" as soon as possible. 

I am only guessing. As I go further and further 
back on the pathway of memory, forgotten things, things 
purposely forgotten perhaps, rise from the mist of time 
and stand before me in cruel vividness. But I also think 
of things that I am not really sure about. They may be 
memories or imaginations. Thus, I know that on the 
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night which ended my suspense and brought me great 
joy, I was sitting at dusk in a room at the back of the 
house. She had left me there, and had gone to talk 
with her mother. It was a most beautiful evening of 
early summer; the French window stood open to the 
silent, breathless garden; and as I watched the grey 
shadows deepen out there and the colours of the flowers 
begin to fade, the perfumed coolness of approaching 
night crept sweetly towards me. All that is an absolutely 
clear memory; but what I cannot be sure about are the 
growing sensations of doubt, discomfiture, anger that I 
seem also to remember. What was the meaning of this end- 
less colloquy with her mother? She had left me too long 
alone. It was neglect, lack of respect, discourtesy. I must 
refuse to be played the fool with. I would stand no more. 

Then she came into the room and it was all over 
with me. She said that she consented. She yielded 
her face, her lips. I thought no more. I was too happy, 
too proud. Next morning I came back to the house for 
her, from the inn where I was staying, and we walked 
away together hand in hand. I could not see, or think, 
that I had gained for myself an unloving wife. 


Of course Lionel is entirely correct in saying that she 
did not love me then. But is it not equally true that I 
did, in fact, win her love after marriage? What tortures 
me now is the thought that I had her love and lost it. 
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When I strive hardest to hold in view the elements of 
our trouble I still oscillate now between those two op- 
posing beliefs. At night I sit in the library brooding 
dejectedly under the weight of a. negative decision, and 
then I get up and walk about restlessly, stung to quick 
movement by an acceptance of the affirmative. One is, 
of course, the dull self-depression, the helpless discom- 
fort, natural after the shattering of fatuous but long- 
cherished illusions, and the other is the sharp mordant 
regret in the sense of an actual and perhaps avoidable 
loss. I swing to and fro. I cannot think clearly any 
further. It is childish. As well might I go down to the 
terrace, snatch a flower, and while I tore off its petals 
in the darkness say: “She loved me. She loved me not.” 


I believe that she did. It came slowly, a year or 
two after our marriage. She had accustomed herself to 
me; the inexorable force of habit conquered her; com- 
panionship, wedlock itself, then motherhood, bound her 
to me. Then she was mine. For three or four years 
after Norah's birth I possessed her love, all that she had 
to give to any human creature. 

She offered a hundred proofs of her love. All this 
cannot have been false and sham, nothing but acting. 
She required me. She could not do without me. If for 
a moment she thought I was neglecting her for anybody 
else she showed jealousy. 
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But does that prove anything? A woman can -be 
jealous: without love. 

Let me test it from my side. There are limits even 
to self-deception. Confining the survey to that period of 
time, I now that I am not mistaken. So far as I was 
concerned, the effects of her love were objective as well 
as subjective. They were measurable in me, as much 
as increased muscular force or higher blood pressure 
are to be measured in a run-down patient after treat- 
ment by tonic medicine and electric douches. From 
her I derived courage, confidence, endurance. She gave 
me strength. She sustained me day after day in the 
deadening routine of my office work. I felt her presence 
as a bulwark behind me. As I went back of an even- 
ing it was to life, a living aid, and not to that other, 
the illusive phantom. 

She changed into that later. Perhaps I myself 
changed her. 


Monotony! Unbearable to some, it is by no means 
noxious to others. It has always suited my tempera- 
ment. I speak of the wretched dreary sameness of work 
in an office, and yet its uneventful character really had 
charms for me. Now the quiet routine of our life here 
at Marley is pleasant—every day like the last, with a 
prospect of many exactly similar to-morrows. Norah's 
progress, her advance in education, the always expand- 
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ing scope of her mind, are enough of change for me. I 
feel that all is well. *E chi sta bene non si muove." 
I stand still. Except for these agitating and engrossing 
thoughts about Denise, I should be absolutely content if 
monotony were but another word for eternity. 

But Denise hated it. I can see that the legend of 
the bad time through which she had passed without 
revolt was not as ridiculous as I used to think it. All 
those quiet empty years were insupportable; she suffered 
under what was for her only death-in-life. But she 
never showed this. Give the devil his due. In this 
debit and credit account of ours I must at least be fair, 
and put down the items on the left side of the page as 
well as on the right. She maintained the semblance of 
peaceful satisfaction; even while deprived of all the 
lesser joys for which she ardently longed, she let me go 
on prating of the higher plane of thought, the nobler 
way, the essential loftiness of abnegation. She made 
her struggle, too, to lift herself towards this pallid realm 
of intellect and selflessness. She was patient. In a sense 
she had the patience of Griselda. 

Her patience wore out. Putting myself in her place 
and using my imagination sympathetically instead of 
critically, I can suppose that she thought her youth was 
going from her, unemployed, frustrated, wasted. She 
may have felt that even the capacity to enjoy greatly 
and to live fully had ebbed away. Her face in the 
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glass (as she saw it, not that it was really so) seemed 
lifeless, the large wistful eyes dim, lines in their corners 
as the beginning of time's ugly print, a hardness about à 
the mouth that frightened her as much because it was 
the sign of her own hardening nature as because it 
made her seem older than her age; the face of a woman 
who has suffered without being ennobled by pain. I 
imagine her going out to do our poor little household 
shopping on foggy days, with thoughts as heavy as the 
atmosphere, as chokingly lightless. All along the Bays- 
water Road she would see vague drab-toned figures of 
other women, ill-dressed, forlorn, almost sexless, quite 
pitiful, in their abrogation of claims, in their blind sub- 
mission to a blinder destiny; and she thought, very 
likely: “I shall soon be much the same, gone, done for, 
beyond help from paint, powder, and fine feathers.” In 
the lamplight of shop windows she may have fancied 
that men passed her close without a glance, even of 
curiosity. . . . Oh, I don't know. 

Then the money came. It was more than release 
for her; it was the miraculous opening of the locked 
and rusted door against which she had beaten despair- 
ingly for a lifetime. Fairyland lay before her and she 
rushed into it. She took the new things; she tried to 
recover all the things that she had lost. Joyous be- 
wilderment, intoxication, madness. She aberrated. For 
the aberration synchronised with the tidings of our 
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wealth, and not, as Edmund fancies, when she took the 
last wild plunge from the orbit of decorum. 

At once she allowed me to perceive how barren 
would be any attempt to check her on the deviated 
course. The practice of connubial intimacy was artfully 


controlled by her altered arrangements and reduced to 


a grudged minimum before she altogether abolished it. 
No doubt the definite refusal of herself came with the 
actual beginning of the intrigue. But in this again she 
was decent. She did not descend to the basest of all 
means for lulling suspicion—as so many wives do in 
similar circumstances. (And in all countries, too. See 
the marchesa and her husband and her lover in Piran- 
dello’s tale, We? Dubbio.) For whatever this may be 
worth, I must set it down to her credit. She remembered 
what is and what isn’t cricket. Let us say in Edmund 
Proctor’s schoolboy tongue, she was playing a wicked 
game, but she did not cheat at it. 


If I were to forgive her no one would understand why 
I had done it. Some would despise me, some praise 
me, but none would ever guess that I had made a 
sacrifice for my own sake and not for hers. It would 
be my ultimate struggle to maintain an ideal. 

If I am to pretend to myself that I still have any 
ideals left, if I am not to confess to myself that I admit 
my own fall from a chosen and accepted altruism, then 
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I must forgive her. It is easy to go on nursing one’s 
wrongs, it is impossible to forget them, it is mercilessly 
difficult to act as though one ignored them. I should 
be doing the big thing, and not the little thing. And, 
whatever the other consequences, I believe that I myself 
would feel stronger and not weaker for having done it. 


We grow more powerful by the restraint of our power 
than by its exercise. 


I have sounded Norah. Norah says that certainly she 
would like to have her mother back with us, but not if 
this was going to make me unhappy again. 


She has written a marvellous letter. It is staggering. 
It chimes in so strangely with my dreams of her and 
the sort of appeal that in the dreams she made to me. 
It amazes by reason of the strength and facility of ex- 


pression, a capacity of finding words and phrases for by 
no means ordinary thought, that I would have said lay 
altogether beyond her powers. It is a last cry for 
pardon. But there is nothing typical or universal about 
it. It is not any wife to any husband. It is Denise 
to me. 

She is almost terrifying in her frankness. She re- 
peats, much more strongly and boldly than before, that 
she always loved me and she did not for a minute of 
time cease loving me. Yet, as she says in effect, her love 
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for my rival was overpoweringly strong, an awakening 
of new emotions, a whirlwind of passion, a flaming 
desire that burned her up body and soul, and that she 
was as impotent to escape from as a culprit tied to the 
stake in the Spanish Inquisition. She knew at once (and 
this I had surmised as a probable fact) that if he wanted 
her he could have her. She hoped that he would *let 
her off" (her own words). Her only chance of remaining 
true to her marriage vows would be either his indifference 
or some extraneous action. Nothing happened to prevent 
it, and inevitably she became his mistress and went away 
with him. But whereas her love for me was unchanged, 
everything in her love for him went on changing. Rising 
and falling, burning and growing cold, again possessing 
her and again deserting her, it came at last to be nothing 
at all, not even so much as a habit that she could not 
break. While they were together I was always between 
them. She could not talk to him. They had nothing 
to say to each other. If she had continued to live with 
him for years she would still have belonged to me and 
not to him. If there had been the double divorce and 
they had married, she would still have been my wife, 
not his. Thus, mysteriously, as she says, my influence 
over her was never so strong as after she had left me. 
And Ze was aware of this. It was this really that 
separated them in the end, making him as willing to let : 
her go as she to give him up. Then she asks me to 
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judge, and to say which was love, the real love, what 
she felt for him or what she felt for me. 

And she says, too, that whether we come together 
or not, this is the last time she will ever speak of the 
months she spent with him. For her they have gone 
utterly, and she cannot tolerate any reminders. It would 
have to be a law accepted by me—not a word or hint 
or vaguest allusion that would recall the bad time. 
There is dignity in this. 

So I am to be the judge. But if I hold the scales 
of justice, it must be for myself as well as for her. Is 
my own conscience quite clear? I look into my Mirror, 
and it shows me only doubts, bewilderments, confusions, 
the inextricable entanglement, the sheer chaos, of ever- 
varying emotions. How many different kinds of love are 
there? I don't know. What zs love? I can't say. 


* * * 


(ManLEv.) A lapse of the writing habit. I have not 
had a minute to myself Now I will make up my 
journal It is time that I took stock—and pulled myself 
together too. For this morning I had my very first 
failure. A moment's irritation or forgetfulness or loss of 
self-control brought me very near to breaking one of 
my vows, perhaps the most important of them, and I 
wounded her. It was all right again directly—the 
damage repaired—our ship sailing again on a calm sea. 
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I shall not fail. I will not fail. If I did, the fault 
would be on my side alone, because in these two months 
since I brought her home with me from Paris she has 
been consistently perfect. All that I used to look for in 
vain is now mine (lavished on me)—tenderness, thought- 
ful consideration, unquestioning submission to my wishes, 
indeed more than that, a divination and a fulfilment of 
them before they are expressed in words. And the 
greatest of all things—love? Yes, that too (in full 
measure and overflowing). I should be wicked to doubt 
it now. Like a dove returning to the ark of its safety, 
it has come back to me. 

From the moment that she flung herself into my 
arms in that room at the Hótel Meurice, any further 
doubt became impossible. We were made one. It was 
union rather than reunion, because we became then and 
have continued to be a united husband and wife in the 
most old-fashioned sense of those words. Truly we 
follow the old fashions as rigorously as if we were of 
the Victorian era—so much so that, if discussing the 
geography of the house, we might commit that terrifying 
solecism against which clever Lady Grove warned the 
world years ago, and speak of *our bedroom." Still 
further, if showing inquisitive visitors round the house, 
it would be impossible to conceal the fact that in our 
bedroom there is only one bed. 

She would have it so. She gave the necessary orders 
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and made the whole arrangement without speaking of it 
to me. It was her tacit intimation. It was a gesture, ~ 
symbolic but significant. By it she wanted to tell me 
that if any doubt still lingered in my mind as to her 
intention of being to me all that a wife can be, this 
should dispel it. In truth no such evidence of her 
feelings was required. As I have said, I had not a 
shadow of doubt. I knew already that I was safe in the 
restoration of all things, great and small, and that she 
would be mine, without let or hindrance, to the end of 
the chapter. 

But I protest too much. These repeated assevera- 
tions of my contentment are not necessary now, and I 
hope they never will be. I do not require to remind 
myself that she has loyally and generously determined 
to repay me for my action. If I lived to a hundred I 
could not regret it. I am glad of it. I am proud of it. 

Our home is beautiful The weather has been 
gloriously fine, and it goes on day after day. Although 
Shining in gold and brown, the big trees about those 
broad meadows that the servants obsequiously call the 
park have scarcely dropped a leaf. The terrace is ablaze 
with brightest coloured flowers. It is so warm that my 
orange trees have not yet been put away for their long 
hibernation under cover. Just now when I looked out I 
Saw the tall, slim, elegant figure of a woman slowly 
pacing the flagstones. It is the lady of the house. She 

13* 
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seems to be this so very much more than she used to 
be. She is truly at home, not desiring to be anywhere 
else, without preoccupations or the slightest inward 
turmoil of conflicting thoughts. Her clothes are amazingly 
becoming, a part of herself and not an addition, making 
up the graceful prettiness that zs herself as seen from a 
little distance. Near at hand she looks older, and very 
much thinner than in the past. The thinness is strictly 
correct in the eye of fashion, but I would like to see 
her put on a little more flesh, as she is sure to do in 
this quiet, wholesome life. 

Presently her daughter joined her, and they walked 
together, so happily and charmingly that just to watch 
them was another source of happiness to me. Then they 
stopped. I heard their voices and Norah’s rippling laugh. 
Then another figure came and stood near them. Miss 
Appleton—Discretion incarnate and suitably attired, 
speaking when spoken to, smiling in bland expectancy 
when not addressed. I know that she rejoices with 
discreet beatitude in the return of the wanderer. Another 
treasure, not stimulating or exciting, but honest, wise, 
unselfish—our Miss Appleton. They made a picture. 

I went down myself, to add to the family group. . I 
did not want to be out of it. And from then, throughout 
the ten minutes till the gong sounded for luncheon, I 
was basking in the sunshine, the peace, the beauty, the 
comfort of the undisturbed atmosphere, and thinking 
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that all animate and inanimate things had combined to 
make me happy. 


But I wish that the season were not autumn. I have 
my old stupid feelings which autumn nearly always 
evoked—with the thought that sunshine now is only 
good luck, and the luck cannot last; that a wind will 
blow, a cloud loom, a cold destroying air creep out of 
the nights to invade the days. The light is fading, the | 
year is dying. Hibernation begins for human beings as | 
well as for orange trees. It is as if hope itself fell asleep. 


Another lapse. We have been for a week in London, 
all of us. The weather broke. Now we are back again. 
It is fine on and off. 


D. wants no guests. I suggested some of the old lot. 
Wouldn't she like to have Phyllis and Marjory to stay 
for a few nights? She shook her head. I told her I | 
Should be glad to see them again; but she said no, she h 
was happier here with me all alone, and she shirked the | 
fatigue of being hostess to anybody. Strangely enough, 
it is quite true that I should like to have those people 
sometimes. Much as I disliked them, I now fancy they 
might have their use. They would lessen the tension 
that I sometimes feel. Avoiding all contact with others, 
as if we were plague-stricken, cannot be good for us. 
That it is a quarantine of our own making I am sure. 
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'The people about here are not shunning us, but we them. 
Colonel and Mrs. Lock have gone out of their way to 
be civil—more civil even than they used to be. When 
we were at Prince's Gate, Lady Rainsley and one of her 
nieces offered themselves to luncheon, and we put them 
off with a silly excuse. 

Of course with Phyllis and company sensitiveness 
must be altogether unreasonable. For them truly nothing 
worth thinking about ever occurred. They took D.’s 
catastrophe in their stride. Her departure would seem 
perfectly natural to them, and so would her return. In 
their world, I dare say, people betray one another and 
come together again on alternate nights. 


She wants to read the books I read, so that we may 
be able to talk about them. But we cannot really talk, 
because naturally with regard to literature we do not 
meet on an equal footing. She begs me to instruct her. 
She whose attention wandered in a moment if I spoke 
of serious questions, who could not tolerate an explana- 
tion of anything, who fidgeted, tapped her feet, and 
yawned in my face if I pursued the subject, now is 
always asking me to explain this, that, and the other, 
from Einstein's theories to the laws that govern a stymie 
at golf. She sits and listens like a child with its tutor, 
her forehead puckered, her thin hands tight clenched, 
in the stress of the concentrated effort to understand 
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me. I reply as to a child, slowly, with words of one 
syllable—and she does not understand. All this is a 
mistake. It makes the many hours we spend alone to- 
gether often difficult and occasionally wearisome. 

On our journey back from Paris we were both of 
us nervous, apprehensive even, as we drew nearer to the 
encounter with Norah, Miss A., and the servants. Some- 
thing of an ordeal lay before us. We should have an 
awkward phase to live through. But all the big dif- 
ficulties that I had feared seemed to vanish, while some 
of the little things that I had scarcely thought of have 
become extraordinarily difficult. 

I do not mean that the actual moment of our arrival 
at Marley and the hour or two that followed it passed 
without emotion on both sides, and perhaps also on both 
sides there were some very sharp throbs of pain. In 
spite of the greetings and interchanges of effusive affec- 
tion between her and Norah, there was the sense of 
strangeness, difference, irrevocably altered conditions that, 
as I have often thought and said, must of necessity arise 
when the closest friends meet after any length of ab- 
sence. Norah, I know, felt this. And, very curiously, I 
felt it too, although I had had the days in Paris to 
prepare me; for as she crossed the threshold and stood 
among familiar things she seemed, even to my eyes, to 
change and become unfamiliar. The same and yet not 
the same! Perhaps her mastery of herself, a gentle 
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composure which she had resolutely determined to 
maintain, however it might be tested, together with the 
perfectly chosen garments, the elegance studious as well 
as natural, all tended to enhance this sudden impression 
that one of my old thoughts was miserably correct, and 
that a stranger, and not a mother, a wife, an intimately 
close companion, had been brought into the hall. And 
it seemed, as she glanced from one to another, that she 
did not really know us. 

As we went with her from room to room there came 
into my mind a simile that made me wince. I shrink 
from setting it down. But its effect upon me was very 
strong at the moment, and unfortunately the repellent 
idea has more than once recurred. 

When a lost dog is restored to its home and friends, 
we recognise it at once, and yet there is so much about 
it that is unrecognisable. The blank time in which the 
petted and cherished creature was lost to us has left 
many marks. It answers to its name; but except for 
this shows little responsiveness, at any rate at first, while 
it moves to and fro, seeming more anxious in regard to 
the place than the people. It is woefully thin. And 
there is something queer about its eyes, as though they 
were half blind. It has seen so much, been through so 
much, and perhaps suffered such brutal ill-treatment, 
that it cannot any longer look at one with the old 
steadíast, confident gaze. 
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This last thought, of brutality and ill-usage, was 
dreadful in its application to herself. 


I had not really measured the difficulty that would be 
offered by this blank space of time, the long period that 
is never to be mentioned or in any way examined. -I 
should have. For I have often thought, when playing 
with the notion that at long last I might become an 
author myself, what a good story one could write about 
a person's return to ordinary life after serving a term 
of imprisonment—possibly having been wrongly con- 
victed, so as not to lose the sympathy of readers. There 
is, of course, Ibsen's play of John Gabriel Borkman (or 
Rosmersholm?); but the interest in that, if I remember, 
is more than serious, tragic. My imagined character 
would merely be weighed down by the ignorances that 
the empty gap had caused. He would find himself in 
a world apparently, indeed essentially, the same as that 
which he left, and yet so different by reason of trifling 
alterations that he could not be comfortable in it. Its 
language would have changed; all sorts of slang words 
of which he did not know the meaning would be used 
all round him. A dozen times a day references would 
be made to people and events that he had never heard 
of. Plays, books, popular songs, dances, places of 
entertainment, politicians' speeches, acts of Parliament, 
mechanical inventions—all these odds and ends that 
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make up ordinary conversation would be foreign and 
unintelligible. He would feel shy of answering questions, 
and would not dare ask them. He would be reduced to 
a condition of strained attentively waiting silence. 

It is like this with Denise. She has flushed, turned 
pale, and then fallen completely silent for many minutes 
after inadvertent words from Norah or myself. We are 
speaking of things we have done, and all goes well until 
I see that she is puzzled. I tell her then that we have 
alluded to what happened not recently, but two years 
ago. But these things that happened to us while she 
was away become linked mentally with conjectures that 
are not to be made about the things that then were 
happening to her. I abruptly change the subject of our 
talk. I turn in haste from the path that is leading us 
towards dangerous and forbidden ground. 

'This is simple, but our case has further complica- 
tions. She herself is very dignified. Not a word, not 
a gesture of irritation, has ever come from her when 
she has been thus accidentally hurt. To everybody ex- 
cept myself (and to me too, outwardly) she sustains an 
attitude of complacent impeccableness, as with any 
normal person who no more regrets the past than she 
dreads the future. In the house of our memories there 
are no dark cupboards, no skeletons, no locked and 
hidden rooms. She is my wife and Norah's mother and 
Miss A.’s employer; and she has nothing for which she 
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feels ashamed, nothing for which she desires to apologise. 
I approve and applaud this. Heaven knows that I 
would not have it otherwise. Yet out of it there arises 
a harder test of endurance, a greater need of delicacy 
for myself. As a recurrent instance! She wil advise 
Norah as to her reading. Some books are to be avoided. 
She took a novel out of Norah's hands and asked her 
not to finish it, indicating, if not plainly saying, that it 
was not nice, not proper. This supervision irritates, 
annoys me. Ihate censorships. Norah has had freedom 
to read anything, everything, and I believe it is always 
a mistake to draw a girl's thoughts to a consideration 
of unsavoury matters, as one certainly does by pursuing 
D.s method. Nevertheless my tongue is tied. I dare 


not utter the slightest protest, lest she should think I 
was challenging her authority, or, worse still, seeming to 
hint that she had put herself out of court as an in- 
fallible arbiter of good taste, and that verdicts as to nice- 
ness and propriety sound queerly when delivered by her. 


I did not foresee the inevitable clash with regard to 
Norah. She is her mother, with all a mother's rightse 
To question them in any circumstances would be cruel, 
and in the actual circumstances monstrously iniquitous. 
But for so long I have been sole guardian of the child's 
welfare—and I think an obviously successful one. Now 
I stand aside; but I very much dislike doing it. I get 
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worried and fussed. Nevertheless I refrain from inter- 
fering with what to me is interference. 

Especially disturbing to my equanimity are D.’s 
well-meant efforts to introduce coddling where I have 
taught hardiness. Norah has flourished exceedingly on 
open air, cold water, plenty of exercise. She is a splen- 
didly healthy girl now. But I hear Denise, as if haunted 
by the recollection of the dire crisis that was passed 
once and for ever, imploring N. not to take cold baths, 
not to go out in bad weather, not to do too much. She 
says long rides are exhausting, and she wants N. to 
change the astride position and use a side saddle, 
because it is easier and more comfortable. When we 
were in London, she bought N. a big fur coat No 
doubt it is a handsome garment, and I admit that it 
suits N. very well, but I do not admit that she ought 
to live in it. That is what her mother appears to wish. 
*Darling, if you are going out do put on your big 
comfy coat. . . . My angel, where are your furs? .. e 
Oh, let me fetch them for you.” Then Miss Appleton 
springs to attention. “Oh, please, allow me to go. A 
minute, Norah;” and she rushes upstairs to fetch the 
unwholesome burden instead of saying, as she so easily 
might, that her charge does not require it, that the 
weather is warm to stuffiness, or anything else sensible and 
useful. She agrees with D. exactly as she used to agree 
with me in D.’s absence, no matter what the suggestion. 
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I must try to get Miss A. on my side about these 
molly-coddle innovations. But can I trust her? I begin 
to think she is such an ass that she would permit D. to 
divine she had been “got at.” Difficult. 


And there is a stupendously greater difficulty, con- 
cerning which perhaps least said soonest mended even 
in these secret pages. It must be surmounted. Time 
should help me to do this. If not, I may come to grief. 


* 
Of course we are two people at cross-purposes. We are 
controlled by fixed ideas, and these are essentially 
incompatible. Her aim is expiation, mine is avoidance 


of causing pain. In other words, she wants to atone, 
I want to forget. 

For her sake I am incessantly on my guard. It is 
a constant watchfulness and selfrestraint, far more 
arduous, more irksome, than anything in the past, when 
she was up and down, with moods, whims, fancies, 
senseless resentments, and I had to chase these away, 
with all the fretfulness and bad temper that accompanied 
them. Now she is always even, calm, amiable, until 
I myself upset her. In her anxiety to please me she is 
easily frightened when she thinks she has made a slip, 
and then in her timidities, hesitations, and diffidences 
she is wearisome, and, if the truth must be acknow- 
ledged, sometimes a little maladroit. But in an instant 
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she detects my incipient irritation. I have to compose 
my face again and hold it rigid to a pattern of satis- 
faction. This task of hiding oneself behind a smiling mask 
is oppressively hard. It fatigues body and mind together, 

I remember often what she said herself about not 
being looked at unawares. But she is always observing 
me. In the library where we sit together, if I glance 
up from a book, I find her not reading, but watching 
me. I beg her not to do this; and if I make the request 
with the slightest xance of asperity in its tone, as I am 
afraid happened yesterday, she meekly drops her eyes 
and says that she is sorry. She says that and does not 
speak again. She becomes like a dumb animal that 
has felt a stroke of the lash and, although thinking that 


more strokes may follow, will not attempt to escape. 
Despite all my efforts I believe that frequently she 
can read my thoughts. This is no new thing. She did 
it in the past. But then she burst out on them, challeng- 
ing them, disputing their justice or hotly denying the 
existence of any basis for them. Now she says nothing. 


* 
It is no good. If I am to fill this book with lies and 
pretences it is valueless. Unless I adhere to the rule 
of giving the truth and the whole truth there cannot be 
the slightest use in recording anything at all. 
Well, then, perhaps I ought to be happy, but I am 
not. There has been something akin to happiness on 
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the surface of my life, but only on the surface. Or at 
any rate, it has not gone deep enough. 

The mind of an ordinarily educated and cultivated 
person of the present day is like one of those temples 
in Crete or Asia Minor that archeologists are always 
laboriously uncovering. As they excavate the sites they 
find building upon building. Below the Grecian or 
Roman structures there are the solid remains of an 
earlier civilisation, and below that again evidences of a 
civilisation still more remote in time; and beneath all 
else they come to signs of prehistoric man—rude weapons, 
clumsy implements, the débris of carnage and fire, charred 
bones of human enemies, with maybe the skeletons of 
huge beasts that were companions, friends, servants. It 
is so with us. Our thoughts are in strata, the better the 
higher, and below them can still be perceived our primi- 
tive instincts—lusts, cruelties, fears, ungovernable impulses. 

While that man lives I can know no real peace. 

Just as she said I came between them, he is between 
us. He is impotent, and yet he can destroy us. I have 
not the least fear of him, for she has long ceased to care 
about him in the smallest degree. He is literally nothing 
to her, and nevertheless everything on earth to me. My 
feelings towards him are entirely different from what 
they used to be when I wanted to kill him with my own 
hands, when I inwardly clamoured for vengeance and 
cursed the smug, tame, shoddy age that had abolished 
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the practice of duelling. I thought of myself then, of 
my honour outraged, of my pride trailed in the mud. 
Now I think of her. 

By no strength of character, no flight of imagination, 
no self-deceit, can I escape from the indelible fact of his 
having possessed her—to caress and cherish, and neglect 
and brutalise, and finally abandon. Only to think of it— 
and what else can I think of?—is a more virulent 
poison, a fiercer fire than was ever in my blood till 
now. It is the elemental sting. She was mine, and he 
took her from me. He used her as he pleased, not as 
I had done, tenderly, reverently, unselfishly. He took his 
pleasure with her. Phrases like that, echoing and re- 
echoing, make me feel again that I am being driven mad. 

She has ardours where there were coldnesses. Every 
embrace she gives meis suspicious. Did he teach herall that? 
Certainly he changed her. He or the years. In two years 
how we all change! I myself. But that is only another 
reason why there cannot be a renewal of married love. It 
must go on unceasingly, without break or pause, so that 
the changes made by time are neverperceived by either. 

It is not true that one must be the #7s¢ man in a woman's 
life. All that old rubbish about virginity, the impress of 
the male, the irrevocable gift, is absurd. One may be the 
second, third, or fourth man, and it makes no difference. 
But one cannot share a woman with another man. 

Suppose Denise had been a widow! 
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But then he would be dead, and he is alive. Active, 
vigorous, he roams the world that he has rendered 
hateful to me. He bets, races, plays cards, hunts, shoots. 
While I sit brooding he swaggers in and out of his 
clubs, or flies along country roads at dare-devil speed in 
a hundred-horse-power car, or lolls after a restaurant 
meal, sipping old brandy, blowing tiny clouds of white 
smoke, grinning insolently at women as they pass, talking 
lazily, carelessly, to other men like himself. No doubt 
he talks of me sometimes, perhaps saying that I have 
taken her back and he is glad; perhaps even praising 
me— “Yes, a good-hearted sort of fellow. I treated him 
damnably. But it was her fault.” . . . Every day he be- 
comes more real to me, every day I seem to see him 
more clearly. As if fate meddled with common chances 
and probabilities, I am forced again and again, and as if 
by accident, to know him a little better. For so long I had 
nothing but the vaguest guesses as to his appearance; 
he and I might have come face to face and neither 
would have recognised the other; but now this comfort 
of ignorance has been taken from me by his photographs 
in the journals that give so ridiculous a prominence to 
such futile matters as race-meetings, hunt-balls, hound- 
shows, and so forth. He is mentioned too in the daily 
press. The limelight of publicity falls upon him with 
an almost inexplicable persistence. They say that one 
of his horses may win next year's Grand National. Last 
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week he himself rode in a cross-country race, and, 
although he did not win it (or even get placed, I be- 
lieve), there were notices of it and him in every paper 
that I picked up. He was eulogised. A creditable, 
indeed an admirable performance for a man of his age; 
*sporting," *plucky," showing grit, setting an example, 
leading the way to a younger generation who are re- 
prehensible in their tendency to softness and love of 
ease! I could have been sick. I cannot get away from 
him. If I forget him for an hour I am reminded of 
him in the next. At the end of the day I feel too tired 
to think of him any more, and yet I have to. After she 
has gone to bed, and it is time for me to follow her, he 
is as an implacably haunting ghost that by some mistake 
or slackness of the priests that were paid to exorcise 
him was allowed to escape from the power of bell, book, 
candle, and the rest of it. They bungled. They failed to 
lay him. Thus he is here in my house, in my life, pushing 
us apart, more certain of separating us by his impalpable 
presence than ever was the coarse brutal worthless swine, the 
actual man, when he gained physical possession of her, and 
forcibly held her against me as his prisoner and slave. 
* 


No improvement. Growing irritation and constant dis- 
comfort. I have told them that we will all go up to 
London again. Anything for a change. 


* * * 
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(ManLEv.) I have passed through a phase of such 
great emotion that merely to stop feeling anything at 
all is like the solace of rest after intolerable bodily 
fatigue. Of course the shock affected me, although at 
first I did not understand that this was so. Some of 
my faculties were numbed I think by the surprise, and 
only a few days later I began to experience a sort of 
superstitious horror of what had happened, as if I myself 
had in some unexplainable manner been instrumental in 
bringing it about. I dreamed. In my dreams I was 
weighed down by a guiltiness that I did not attempt to 
question, although no earthly tribunal could convict me 
of the crime. A man's death was on my conscience. 


As if wishes could kill! Think of all the rich old 
men and women who would die quietly in their beds 
because of heirs walking about longing for the day of 
inheritance. Think too of trade rivals, and professional 
competitors, prime ministers, Lord Chancellors, Presidents 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, and so on, all of 
whom would die violent and sudden deaths because of 
those who were heartily wishing them out of the way. 
War too! A nation's enemies. How long would the Kaiser 
have lasted after August, 1914, if the multitudinous 
wish to see him dead could have been effective. Absurd. 


I read it at the club in the evening paper. Suddenly, 
14* 
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among the dull headlines and all the meaningless names, 
his name blazed out. I felt the blood rushing to my 
head, as if I was going to have a seizure. Then I be- 
came cold, and I seemed to read the whole announce- 
ment calmly and indifferently, He had broken his 
neck in a steeplechase. They carried him to a neigh- 
bouring farmhouse. He never showed any signs of 
life. . . . “A sterling good sportsman ...a great loss... 
to be mourned by many, high and low. . . . Only forty- 
three years of age." 

I went home, but said nothing to her. Had she 
seen it or heard of it? I could not guess. She gave no 
indication of trouble or anxiety, much less of grief. Her 
manner continued to be as quietly composed as is now 
usual with her; but at dinner when I felt that she must 
surely have observed how silent I was, letting Norah and 
Miss Appleton do all the talking and never once joining 
in their little jests or facetiousness, she refrained 
altogether from any attempt either to dissipate my 
gloominess or to be cheerfully conversational herself. 
Then I noticed that she did not look at me. I believe 
that all through dinner, and even when they were leav- 


ing the dining-room, I did not once meet her eyes. I 
thought this significant. 

Again after we were all together in the other room 
when Norah wanted to turn on the wireless and I begged 
her not to, Denise said that neither did she care to 
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listen to the wireless to-night. Norah for a moment 
protested, saying something about the news bulletin, but 
D. was firm in her refusal. She said she was tired, and 
she asked Norah to play to us instead. Norah played a 
couple of Chopin studies, and all the while D. sat shad- 
ing her eyes with her hand so that it was not possible 
to see the expression of her face. 

N. and Miss A. retired, and we were left alone, 
each with a book, but neither of us in fact reading. A 
long time passed and still she said nothing. I thought 
then “She is waiting for me to begin.” The hour grew 
very late. I got up and walked about, and as I passed 
by her chair I looked at her. Then, when I was again 
close beside her, she spoke of it. I think she had 
stretched out her hand to stop me, and with her hand 
on my arm she looked up at me, her eyes swimming in 
tears, her face white, miserable, the lips quivering. I 
shall never forget that look—or the tone of her voice as 
she humbly asked the unexpected question. 

“Tell me," she said piteously. “Now will it be all 
right between us?" 

Marvellous. I did not dream that she knew what 
had been in my mind. All this time, month after month, 
she had read my thoughts, understanding and never 


combating them, suffering but not complaining, meekly 
bearing the reflected pain, accepting, atoning, expiat- 
ing. . . . The revelation broke me down completely. 
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That night I seemed to recover her. At last fate 
had relented and given her back to me— my fragile 
love, so small and thin as she lay in my arms, my poor 
little heartbroken girl. She cried. I cried too. We 
mingled our tears, going down together into a deep cave 
of sadness in which we should be lost for ever unless 
we clung tight, hand to hand; blind, helpless, feeling the 
cold walls and stumbling over unseen steps of stone as we 
tried to retrace the way upward towards light and joy. 


* 


Now we are both of us tired, very tired, but at peace. 
I recognise plainly that this is our first experience of 
true companionship. Hitherto one or other of us has 
always had secrets and doubts, something to hide, some- 
thing that one feared the other might discover. For a 
long time it was I myself, then it was she, and then 
once again it was I—each of us in turn. 

Now every barrier has been torn down. We stand 
visible to each other at all times, heart open to heart, 
minds working in a contented unison. 

It is the spring too. The brightness, the gentler 
airs, the wide sense of awakening life and growing 
strength all about us, cheer and gladden. In the com- 
pleteness of our new confidence I have laughingly told 
her how once I secretly reproved her undue susceptibility 
to changes of weather, but how all the while I was just 
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as bad as she, and as far removed from the stoical in- 
difference to climate that Dr. Johnson boasted himself 
of possessing. She said that Dr. Johnson was a stupid 
stuffy old man, and that it was ridiculous to compare 
him with a couple of brilliant imaginative highly-gifted 
people like ourselves. She was extraordinarily com- 
prehensive when I described my autumn thoughts. She 
herself always felt the sadness and oppressive regret of 
October and November. As a girl she would go out 
into that Sussex garden and stand amidst the ruin and 
devastation, the blackened flowers and leaves, the fallen 
branches, like a mourner in a cemetery. 

We take long motor drives, exploring parts of the 
country that are unknown to us. Twice we have carried 
our luncheon with us. We have been as far as Win- 
chester and Salisbury. These excursions are soothing 
as well as exhilarating. She always loved motoring. 

* 

One accustoms oneself to anything. That was a lesson 
(perhaps the only lesson) of the war. This renewal of 
our life already seems old, so firmly established is it, so 
smooth and unbroken in its tenor. It is still only early 
spring. Not a ruby bud has changed to an emerald on 
the limes; even the chestnuts remain stickily closed; 
crocuses and daffodils prolong their reign in borders 
and meadows; our modest woods are waiting for the 
primroses and bluebells that do not come. 
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And yet it seems immensely long ago that we fled 
from London and returned here. It is the blessed eman- 
cipation from agitated thought, the relief, the slow restora- 
tion of energy after a continued wear and tear of the 


emotions, that makes time gathered look so big instead 
of so small when I glance backwards. Our case was 
abnormal Somebody (I think Thomas Hardy) said: 
*Measurement of life should be proportioned rather to 
the intensity of the experience than to its length." This 
is trite enough. I copied it into my note-book not for 
its novelty but its truth. On the other hand, if you are 
leading a monotonous and uneventful life, time glides 
past one swiftly and more swiftly in its emptiness. But 
monotony, which I used to like and she to detest, had 
become for her something fresh and strange after the 
period of undue excitement. She now enjoys it. She 
revels in it. 

Certainly it is curious, this reversal of our attitude 
towards change. I would willingly admit a few breaks 
and interruptions in our programme. But she continues 
to dread social intercourse, public entertainments, any 
amusements shared with others. She feels happier un- 
disturbed by the sight of any faces except those that 
she sees every day. And although I often feel that it 
might be better for us now to go about a little, to meet 
people, to have people here occasionally, I dare say I 
may be wise in letting well alone. She zs happy now. 
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That is the thing of paramount importance, the one and 
only thing which matters. She has begun to sing again. 
She had a trick of singing softly to herself when she 
was engaged on any mechanical occupation, such as 
putting some order in a littered desk, arranging her 
store of trinkets, cleaning and polishing silver ornaments, 
or anything of that sort. I always thought this childlike 
and pretty. But then she became mute, like a child that 
is sad or a wounded bird. A few mornings ago, how- 
ever, I heard the little song again, and I stood listening 
to it outside the door of the room. No words could 
express the satisfaction, the grateful pleasure that I felt 
while I listened. It touched me to the heart as telling 
of her natural sweetness of disposition and also proving 
conclusively that her mind is at ease. 


On reflection I am a shade anxious about her reluct- 
ances and disinclinations with regard to any sort of 
gaiety, any sort of communication with our kind. It is 
the only thing that in the slightest degree worries me. 
In her of all people it is so very unnatural. Sometimes 
it seems merely listlessness; at other times it suggests 
an almost morbid shrinking from scrutiny and interroga- 
tion. But if so, the one should have passed away by 
now, and the other should be overcome by an act of 
volition. Her strength is replenished; she has had full 
repose; what might have seemed onerous, difficult, 
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necessitating an effort, ought by now to be easy. I do 
not want shyness and timidity to grow upon her. 


A letter from Philadelphia, with news entirely unantici- 
pated—and viewed in a certain light rather disturbing. 


* 


I think that several different reasons have combined to 


give me a desire for change of scene and movement. 
This is on my own account. But I feel also that in 
helping myself I should help D. Minds need exercise 
quite as much as bodies. They need stimulation if they 
become quiescent. 

I spoke to her about her not doing anything, and 
finally proposed that we should both rouse ourselves 
and make a dash to the South of France. The crowd 
must have thinned down there. The doltish fashion-led 
herd always run away from that coast when it is at its 
best, in April and May, and then idiotically return when 
it is at its worst, in August and September. We could 
see the deciduous trees burst into leaf. I am weary of 
waiting for the young foliage here. But she would not 
have it. 

She asks me not to mind leaving her if I would 
care to go away, to the Riviera or to Paris. She thinks 
it might do me good. She is always unselfish. She 
spoke of the impossibility of our being always together, 
and said the time would so soon come when Norah 
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would be grown up and I should be taking her about 
“as a dancing father.” But I said 
she would have to be doing all this, the smiling chaperon, 
up and doing till the small hours of the night. She said 
no, she thought not—and I could not go on arguing. 


to parties and balls 


Something of piteous resignation in her way of speaking 
had upset me. The reason she gave was not feeling 
vigorous enough to play even the modern chaperon's part. 
But I fear it is really that she believes she might damage 
her daughter's social chances. That distresses me. 
* 

Her listlessness it contagious. I too grow sluggish. I 
do not get half enough exercise. In any close companion- 
ship, even when there is mental equality and nothing 
but comfort throughout that zone, there may be an in- 
equality on the physical side producing less subtle, 
although burdensome constraints. I feel the weight of 
this inequality and do not see any prospect of avoiding 
it. Inclination keeps me with her, but the demands of 
health would lead me to leave her more frequently to 
herself. In the afternoon I see Norah and Miss A. start- 
ing for a brisk walk, and I envy them. When D. and 
I take a turn we simply potter. She has lost the practice 
of walking, and she will not make any effort to recover 
it The moment she gets out of breath she stops short. 
I rally her and urge her on, for of course this languor 
and torpidness is very bad for her. But she won't. She 
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soon cries another halt, and makes me laugh by asking 
for mercy and calling me a slave-driver. 

We go for our drive, and I fall asleep. She does 
not mind. She steals her hand into mine, and I wake 
with it there. Then she tells me of beauties that I have 
missed while I was asleep—the light on a pool beneath 
fir trees, a common with cattle and sheep, the sunset 
sky, groups of children coming home from school. She 
is unfailingly sweet. 

And unfailingly appreciative. I have been reading 
to her of an evening— The Tempest, parts of Lycidas, 
one or two of Lamb's essays, and a lot of Jane Austen. 
She sits entranced. Much that she used to consider 
lacking in vital interest now appeals to her strongly. This 
task never tires me. I like reading aloud. 


A dullness of the spirit has fallen upon me. I think I 
have been reading too much—to myself, not to her. 
One would die if deprived of books, and yet I often feel 
that they interfere with life itself. In the shadow world 
where the incessant reader dwells there is no play of 
the senses, no tightening of nerves, no test of courage. 
It is not only the capacity for action that may deaden, 
but the power to taste and relish any strong food. The 
slow stalkers of knowledge take no part in the wild 
galloping chase after the far nobler and more dangerous 
quarry which we call Joy. 
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That is André Spire's warning. 


* Ah! ne lis plus, 
Ah! n'apprends plus par cceur. 
Regarde, écoute, flaire, goüte, mange! 
Jette tes vétements. Laisse le ciel, la mer, 
Le soleil, l'air, l'odeur riche des plats 
Posséder ton corps neuf. . ... 
Et tes lévres se mettront toutes seules 


A chanter de neuves chansons.” 


I have mutilated Monsieur Spire's text by changing 
the word young to new. It is young songs that he really 
asks for. There is not much difference. For the song 
of youth goes on inside us to the very end; the desire 
for new and wonderful things never fades. Middle-aged 
and elderly people starting on a holiday have just the 
same elation, the gay hopes, the brightly coloured fancies, 
as are the share of schoolboys and schoolgirls. Large 
and corpulent, they lean back against padded cushions 
as the continental boat train carries them over the 
Thames and perhaps emit a fatigued elderly sigh of 
satisfaction that sounds like à horrid grunt; but never- 
theless their hearts are dancing to a lively measure, the 
eternal song is in their heavy-lobed ears. 7%:s time new 
wonderful things are going to happen. Cannes will be 
quite different, they will win the Grand Duke's prize, 
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they will break the bank at Monte Carlo, they will meet 
sirens with large hats and white shoulders, dressed in 
nothing but a little black satin and a lot of diamonds 
and pearls—ineffably seductive sirens, who nevertheless 
will not disdain, etc., etc. . . . When I think, I know 
that if I live to ninety half my life is already gone, im- 
measurably the better, fuller half, and that ahead lie 
perils, confusions, unspeakable horrors of bodily decay and 
mental failure; but except in hours of lassitude (like these), 
indeed at all times when I am fit and healthy, I feel young. 
It is the difference between thinking and feeling. In youth 
we did not think, we only felt —with an intensity, a deep- 
ness, that made the feelings endure unalterably. Al- 
phonse Daudet said it, with one of his happy phrases. 
Achevé d’imprimer! Speaking of the fact that the first im- 
pressions of life are the only ones that strike us irrevocably, 
he says: *At fifteen years of age, at twenty as the final 
limit, we may put “achevé d’imprimer.’ For the rest it is 
only a working off, a machining, of the original impression." 
Well, that being so, we naturally are not suited to 
old age. We do not fit into it. We dread and shrink 
from it, we hate and abhor any contemplation of it. 
Yet always the talk goes on about the appropriate 
and satisfying pleasures of every period of life. Is it 
humbug or fatuity? Does anybody believe it? Very old 
and very successful men when they write their auto- 
biographies, as they all do, stuff in a lot of such rubbish. 
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They pretend that they were never so happy as after 
they had passed their seventieth birthday. They speak 
of the many consolations and peaceful contentments of 
old age. I wonder what they are, these consolations. To 
have liked golf, but to be glad not to be able to play 
it any more; to enjoy walking fast and vigorously, and 
then not to walk at all, and to prefer sitting; to have 
loved life, and then transfer one's affection to something 
like death? Of course there would be sense in it if they 
gave altruism as the source of a possible comfort. With 
obliteration of self they might spare anguish, even if they 
had only begun to live for others when to live for them- 
selves was impracticable. But old people are proverbially 
selfish. I used to see at the club an old man who was 
always bullying the waitresses. If kept waiting for his 
pudding he stormed and threatened. It was nothing to 
him that the girl was young and rather pretty, a poor 
little defenceless creature dependent on the good opinion 
of members and doing her best to earn it and hold it. 
He regarded her simply as an obstacle between him and 
his boiled custard. He would trample over the obstacle 
or tear it to pieces. Age is always willing to destroy 
youth. During the war I heard a splendid sermon 
delivered by a Senior Divisional Chaplain, the Rev. A. 
J. W. Crosse, to troops who were all young. He said it 
was utter nonsense to pretend that age is venerable in 
itself. Age might arouse respect or contempt; and he 
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added with force that in his opinion there was nothing 
more hateful on the face of the earth than a zasty old 
man or a zas/y old woman. Is it not true? Think of 
the selfish cruelty practised by mistresses upon their 
long-suffering maids. Quite lately I read a terrible story 
by Ada Negri—Za signora del pozzo. In it she describes 
how an oldish woman takes an orphan girl as her ser- 
vant and brutally exploits her. The girl is a willing 
slave, sweet-natured, nobly grateful, splendidly staunch; 
she works year after year, cooking, cleaning, gardening, 
managing the house, with no other rewards than insults 
and blows. She gives more than service, an affection that 
never flinches though always repulsed. She renounces 
the love of a sweetheart. She renounces every joy of 
life, in order to remain faithful to her dear signora, as 
she calls her. When her signora falls sick she acts as a 
skilled nurse, bringing nicely prepared delicate food and 
getting her face smacked for her pains; but with her 
eyes full of tears and the red mark of the fingers on 
her cheek she continues her gentle ministrations. Many 
years pass without a single word of kindness. The 
signora grows very old, feeble, decrepit, half-witted, a 
terrible disgusting human wreck propped upright in a 
big armchair. She wails and slobbers, addressing the ser- 
vant as Mammy, and the servant calls her her child. .. . 
“Yes, darling, I’m coming—My pretty pet shall have its 
nicey nicey hot milk.” With infinite tenderness she 
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washes, dresses, supports in her arms the horrible de- 
stroyer of her whole life. When the old wretch dies she 
is inconsolable. The family, grandsons, give her the 
house as recognition of her services and she stays there, 
but she is broken-hearted, keeping doors closed and 
windows shuttered, as in a house of death. One day a 
priest makes his way into the dark, silent house, calls 
her name, but receives no answer. He finds her upstairs 
leaning over the big armchair, crooning and singing and 
murmuring baby words of love to a hideous doll or 
dummy that she has made to represent the dead tryant. 
She is becoming insane. Thus the destroying influence 
can still reach her from the other side of the tomb... . 
There! A nasty old woman, as brave truthful Chaplain 
Crosse would have said. How many thousands are like 
her! Old age is loathsome, abominable, devastating. 
We are wise not to meditate about it. 

I do not really mean all this. I think of my mother. 
She was old. 


Denise had observed the senseless depression that has 
bothered me. She redoubles her efforts to keep me cheer- 
ful. Her gentleness and solicitude render me ashamed. 


What.a splash a quite small pebble will make in à com- 
pletely stagnant pool! When nothing of importance has 
happened for ages we are shaken and perturbed by 
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matters essentially trivial. We stand aghast and non- 
plussed when confronted with the unexpected, merely 
because it was unexpected. A circumstance that may 
cause a little trouble is like a lion in the path. Miss 
Appleton is leaving us. 

She is sorry to give up, but her old father wants 
her at home to look after him. I never knew that she 
had this *ancient parent" up her sleeve. She burst him 
upon us, much as a rather smug conjuror produces a 
white rabbit, a bowl of gold fish, or anything else 
surprising. 

Denise said, when I told her, that good governesses 
are always taken away by fathers, and good cooks by 
mothers; so one ought only to engage orphans. 

Then she asked me suddenly about Isabel Hughes 
and her mother. Was Mrs. Hughes still alive? I said 
that she was very much alive, and that she had married 
a well-to-do coal merchant in his third widowhood. This 
amused D. 

Then after a longish silence she asked me what had 


happened to the daughter. “She went to America, 
didn't she?" 

I said yes, she went to America. 

“Is she still there?” 

As I explained directly afterwards, this was not an 


easy question to answer; but she did not give me time, 
for while I hesitated she said, *You heard from her à 
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little time ago,” more as if making a statement than 


putting another interrogation. 

I said yes, Miss Hughes had written to me from 
America, and in the letter had announced her intention 
of returning to England, without however mentioning 
any date. Thus I could not state definitely where she 
now was. For all I knew, she might already be back 
in England. 

D. said no more. 


How I dramatise trifling occurrences and insignificant 
conversations! 

But perhaps what passed between my wife and 
myself is not altogether a trifle and may have some 
future significance. That letter came by the second post, 
and I read it at the luncheon table. How. did Denise 
divine the sender? One can scarcely think that she 
ever knew the handwriting well enough to remember it 
now. Of course she might have noticed the letter among 
others in the hall, and seeing the American stamp, have 
made a guess. Or did I show by my face that for a 
moment I was upset? lt is almost uncanny, her power 
to read my thoughts. 

Isabel’s letter was really a reply, after considerable 
delay, to the one in which I told her that D. had left 
me and I was living alone. I had wondered why no 
word came from her. Now she simply says that she has 
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broken off her marriage and is coming back to England. 
My trouble or doubt is whether there can be any con- 
nection between the news I sent her and the news she 
sends me. She says nothing to suggest that there is. 
* 

Coelum non animum mutant. . . . I have been to Paris. 
But I did not enjoy myself. I went because of an almost ` 
intolerable longing for any kind of change. And Denise, 
who had detected something of this, was insistent that I 
should do it. Yet even in agreeing I felt mean, and a 
little ashamed. I would not have yielded, but that I 
thought of how I might turn this brief absence to account, 
and thus gain an end to certain private wishes more 
rapidly than in any other manner. Then I went with an 
ulterior motive? But that seems méaner still. 

I will not say that Paris is not what it was—for why 
on earth should it be? It is too silly to expect all the 
world to remain the same while one goes on changing 
oneself. Yet you can still meet old people who seem to 
feel it as a personal grievance that they cannot any 
longer see Napoleon the Third driving in an open car- 
riage with accompanying cuirassiers through the long 
newly-built avenues of his own and Baron Haussmann's 
invention. They regard the Eiffel Tower as a monstrous 
impertinence. They say that those atrocious omnibuses 
with three Normandy horses clattering abreast over the 
stone paving were not only more picturesque, but much 
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nicer than the convenient and expeditious underground 
railway. Silly people. They cannot really pine for all 
that used to be—for instance, the unreaped harvests of 
garbage in every gutter, the hotel bedrooms with bor- 
rowed lights, er at best a shadowy outlook into the deep 
well of an enclosed court-yard, from which arose odours 
, pregnant with meanings that only Zola could have de- 
tailed, the dark and horrid bathroom at the end of a 
dismal passage, the frowsy aspect of chambermaids, the 
rudeness and roughness of porters, the slimy sycophancy 
of head waiters with obscene photographs and cocottes' 
visiting cards in their greasy tail-pockets. If you don't 
like Paris, why come to it at all? Or why not put up 
at the Ritz Hótel and be in France without knowing 
you are there. For the Ritz régime has no country of 
origin; it is sui generis and yet universal, the same in 
New York as in Piccadilly: or the Place Vendóme, not 
reminding one of yesterday or suggesting to-morrow. 
You yourself, as you cross its thresholds, lose nationality - 
and become merely a Ritz customer. If you are mis- 
taken for.a Jew, it is only because the Ritz has made 
you look like everybody else. 

But I must confess to feeling qualms of sentimental 
regret on my early morning strolls round the corner into 
the Rue Castiglione, each time that I passed what was 
once the Hótel Bristol, that house of many traditions, 
rendezvous of exotic diplomats, honeymoon abode of 
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aristocratic couples, sedate resting-place of all travelling 
potentates. Our King Edward, as Prince of Wales, 
lodged there often, in an incognito that was at once 
transparent, stately, and decorous; while the King of the 
Belgians slipped in and out for a night or so at a time, 
furtive yet brazen, carrying, they used to say, his whole 
luggage, a suit-case that he had hurriedly packed at 
Brussels or Ostend a few hours before. When the spasm 
seized him he had to go to Paris. It was a bad habit, 
a crave, a subjugation of the mind, this recurrent neces- 
sity to forget that he was a king and mingle with the 
boulevard crowd, laugh and stamp his feet at the Folies- 
bergére or the Moulin Rouge, go behind the scenes of 
second-rate theatres, sup at dubious restaurants as host 
to representatives of every world except his own. When 
I was a child the French newspapers still had carica- 
tures of him, lanky, bearded, grinning. His subjects 
laughed at him and liked him. They had a nickname 
for him, les braves belges. What a transition to the 
steel-hatted King of Dixmude! 

There seemed to be no new plays worth troubling 
about. I went twice to the Théátre Francais. And I 
saw for the first time Edouard Bourdet's Za Prisonnière. 
It acts better than it reads, and seems untranslatable. 
So I am not surprised that, apart from any considera- 
tions as to the theme, it failed to attract in England. 
The construction struck me as very good. Keeping the 
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objectionable woman off the stage is most effective. But 
I wish he would go back to the style of that earlier 
play of his, L’heure du berger. That was so very charm- 
ing; full of a sentiment really pretty, but never mawkish. 

Bourdet is amazingly clever. I once nearly met him. 
'The year that the firm sent me to Nice on the Ark- 
wright business he was living somewhere between Toulon 
and Hyéres, and I had a letter of introduction, but he 
had gone before I could deliver it. Another and stronger 
literary light shines habitually from the top of Hyéres 
mountain—Mrs. Edith Wharton. Francis de Croisset 
would have taken me to see her, but I just missed find- 
ing him. Claude had written to him. I know too that 
he is a friend of Somerset Maugham, who was also not 
far off—and also W. J. Locke at Cannes. I wish I 
might have laid a wreath at the feet of Edith Wharton, 
because I admire her work so prodigiously. Zhe Age of 
Innocence, in its brilliancy of craftsmanship, its subtleties, 
and infinite delicacies, is unsurpassable. And Zthan 
Frome!, But how tired she must be of hearing about 


that great small masterpiece! Zihan Frome is one of 
those short perfect books that come to authors once in 
a lifetime—like Maupassant's Pierre et Jean. Never to 
be repeated. Born not made. A miraculous conception. 
Such books must live. Indeed Anatole France says they 
will live Because of their shortness. He says that a book 
must be light to go down the winds of fame and reach 
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distant ages; he instances Candide, La Princesse de 
Cleves, Manon Lescaut, “each no thicker than one's 
little finger.” Of our own time one might cite for short- 
ness Jekyll and Hyde, Ships that Pass in the Night, 
Rebecca West’s Return of the Soldier, and only the other 
day, that wonderful haunting book Zhe Gypsy, by Trites 
—to mention only a few among many, as critics say 
when afraid of giving offence by omissions. Another 
surprisingly short book, Daudet's Z’/mmortel! Oh, how 
I should like to talk of these things to writers, or only 
to listen. What a privilege. 

Some time or other I will write a book myself, called 
Famous People that I have not Known, and give it the 
long full index of names that insures publicity and 
sales nowadays. 


I stayed away only a week, on every day of which 
I had a letter from D. She missed me, and yet rejoiced 
in my absence because it was doing me good. J missed 
her in every hour. I longed to be back with her. I can 
truly say that in my constant thoughts of her there was 


not a single transient condition of disapproving or com- 
plaining. 

Now I have achieved the secondary object of this 
brief separation, and I am not so clear in my conscience 
or so free from the malaise of self-reproach. I know 
that I am not disloyal, yet I dread that she might see 
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unkindness where truly none was meant. On a pretext 
of insomnia and the beginning of a cold caught on the 
journey, I temporarily modified the extreme closeness of 
our domesticity. It is a temporary arrangement that 
will become permanent. Has it seemed unkind? I trust 
not, but in truth I could not help it. My nerves were 
getting frayed. The exposure to unceasing observation, 
the demand for unfailing responsiveness, the strain of 
intimacy, contact, subordination of the personal ever- 


changing inclinations to which neither night nor day 


brought any respite, were playing me out and causing 
irritabilities or revolts that I could not guarantee any 
longer to control. I simply had to avoid a too frequent 
necessity and escape from a growing weariness. Other- 
wise I might have been unkinder still. 


My room is close to hers. I go in to her every morning. 
She now has breakfast in bed, and I often sit with her 
while she disposes of her scanty little meal. I wait upon 
her, arranging pillows and cushions, bringing her the 
tray, carrying it away again. We chat happily. Then, 
too, on some mornings I read things out of last night's 
Evening Standard. She loves the articles by Dean Inge 
and cannot understand why he was ever thought to be 
gloomy. She vows that nowadays he is full of fun. In 
a word, it is all natural and pleasant. 

There can be no possible hint or likelihood of our 
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becoming a semi-detached couple. Nothing is altered, 
except the adherence to an exploded fashion. We are 
merely Georgian once more after our Victorian retrogres- 
sion. On the other hand, have I laid myself open to 
facile misinterpretings? Surely not. 

Nevertheless, to tell the truth, I am haunted by a 
reluctance and a recollection. Stripped of excuses and 
explanatory reasons, what I have done to her is so like 
what she did to me. It is not in the least the same, 
and yet it might appear to be the same. I have not 
withdrawn myself from her, whereas her withdrawal was 
nearly total from the very beginning. But in its out- 
ward aspect it might unfortunately suggest the idea of 
revenge, of retribution, of punishment. This thought is 
horribly persistent, and it works in with previous un- 
registered thoughts that, although she is paid all honours 
as mistress of the house, as its acknowledged leader 
and queen indeed, she is really here being punished by 
those at whose mercy she lies, or that she is voluntarily 
punishing herself. & 

I know that such a thought is groundless, only a 
morbid notion, but it has worried me dreadfully. 

* 
She wants Miss Hughes to come and live with us. She said 
it suddenly. “A good thing, don't you think? Norah is so 
fond of her. And you like her.” And she repeated the 
same phrase—* Don't you think it would be a good thing?” 
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I answered her with an air of thoughtfulness, if not 
of doubt, pointing out that there are two sides to every 
question, advantages and disadvantages. I said it was 
certainly very much in favour of the idea that Norah 
and Isabel Hughes were so well known to each other, 
such pals, and that somebody of that sort might be 
more useful in every way than the ordinary typical 
watch-dog of the Appleton breed, now that Norah was 
really so far advanced in her education; but on the 
other hand the fact that Isabel was a friend, requiring 
friendly rather than merely considerate treatment, being 
necessarily one of ourselves, as she must be, might 
possibly prove a little irksome or at least restrictive in 
its final effect. A lot of words—but I wound up more 
simply. I said that the important thing we had to 
make sure of, supposing of course that Isabel consented 
to come to us, was whether she, Denise, felt the scheme 
to be promising and worth trying. *Do you wish it 
yourself? Would you like it?” 

€ “Oh; yes,” she said, “quite.” 


Now that I have got over the surprise, and so to speak 
recovered my breath, I think of nothing else, although 
D. has not spoken of it again. Of course I want it most 
desperately, for Norah’s sake. I want it for myself too. 
Her presence here would make a great difference to me. 
It would be an immense relief to know that N. was in 
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such good hands, and this would bring me lesser reliefs; 
for, much as I love her, it has not always been easy of 
late to do the things that I have done for her. More- 
over, it would end the slight clash between D. and me 
in regard to a variety of minor details. I should never 
wish to interfere—for the best of all reasons, because 
there would never be any need for interference. With 
N. entirely accounted for, I could devote myself to 
Denise with a fuller attentiveness. Denise and I would 
both be at leisure. 

But it is the beginning of acting again. I am compelled 
to hide something of my thoughts. I cannot forget that 
at one period D. seemed not only to turn against her, 
but also to disapprove, or not altogether to approve, of 
my continued friendship with her. If D. remembers, she 
is magnanimous enough to wipe out the recollection. But 
were I to show any eagerness, a doubt might be re- 
awakened. In fact, I should risk offending her by appear- 


ing to look forward with the slightest pleasure to obtain- 


ing any other society than her own. I have to be patient 
and wait quietly for the next word. My hope is that she 
will ask me to arrange it all. If she herself opens the 
negotiation there will be difficulties. 


Embarrassment. She intends to write to Isabel She 
will do so in the course of the next few days. I have 
given her the address. 
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It is essential now that I should somehow contrive 
to see Isabel at once. She will not come on D''s invita- 
tion. I shall have to support it personally. Indeed I 
know I must urge her consent with all the eloquence and 
strength I can muster. Face to face I think I may in- 
fluence her; from a distance, if I trust to written words, 
I may probably fail. 


A long difficult day, but crowned with success. If D. 
writes. to her cordially the answer will be yes. 

Once more I felt the strangeness with which time 
paints the features of the best known things. lt is so 
with landscapes, houses, rooms, people. Seeing them 
after a lapse of time there is always something of dis- 
appointment, a few sharp twinges of regret because they 
can no longer be quite what they were to us, because 
they are not exactly like the pictures of them that we 
have carried in our minds. Automatically one resumes 
the old habit, the manner of past intercourse, but behind 
this external manifestation there is often a sense of void. 
Thus we greeted each other in quite the old style, 
frankly and affectionately; we. said it was wonderful, 
splendid, to meet again at last; and then we laughed, 
but I think only because we always used to laugh. We 
settled down to our talk. But I did not know where to 
begin, or how to mend the broken threads, or what 
memories to snatch at and pull forward; and then it 
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seemed to me as if there were four or five different 
Isabels in the room—the shy immature child, the jolly 
companion with the boyish figure and the birdlike voice, 
the deeper-toned playmate of Hampstead Heath, the 
graceful girl who had been my dancing partner, the 
quiet confidante and sympathiser of a little later, the 
friend, white-faced and tremulous, that I parted with so 
ruefully on the platform at Waterloo, and lastly, demand- 
ing instant attention, calling for the utmost tact, watch- 
ing me interrogatively, this handsome well-dressed selí- 
possessed young woman of the world. I got on with it 
as best I could, and finally she gave me one of her kind, 
wide, unimpeded smiles, and then all became easier be- 
tween us. How great is the difference between a laugh 
and a smile. Laughter may mean anything, from nervous- 
ness, amusement, malice, cruelty, hysteria, to lunacy. But 


smiles have only one meaning, sympathy. And there are 


times when a smile is like the bow that was set in the 
sky, a promise of hope and safety. We exchanged no 
confidences. I did not inquire as to the occasion of her 
most welcome return, and she never alluded to it even 
remotely. We stuck to the main point, arguing strenuously 
until I convinced her, or prevailed with her to consent: 

We are so sure of ourselves that what might other- 
wise be a precarious experiment, and even lead to 
danger, will be absolutely all right. Yes, I Anow it is 
the best thing, and worth fighting to secure; best for 
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me, for Norah, for the ultimate comfort and well-being 
of our home. 


Tue kindness of Americans surpasses belief. It is active, 
prévoyant, inexhaustible. With us there is too much of 
“Oh, why didn't you tell me? I should have been 
delighted to do it. But I never guessed." In America 
they do guess. They act first and speak afterwards. They 
say, “I have put you down for my club. . . . I have 
placed a limousine at your disposal. . . . I have asked a 
friend of mine on the shipping line to look after you." 
They are naturally affectionate too. As children in the 
frankness of their response, they turn to those who have 
plainly shown that they like them. They have faults of 
course. Their prosperous citizens are snobbish, more so 
even than they seem, more so even than we are ourselves. 
It is a snobbishness that cuts both ways; they admire 
what isn't worth admiring, and they too often feel con- 
tempt for that which deserves respect. Climbers them- 
selves, they kick down those who are climbing just beneath 
them. Whereas our eager pushful English snobs are more 
concerned with getting into good society than in keep- 
ing others out of it. Nevertheless their uppermost and 
most select classes are charming, and it is a ridiculous 
anachronistic slander to say that the dollar reigns with 
them. They possess so very many dollars that they have 
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long since ceased to count them. Yet if you compare 
one of their elderly society queens, women of unquestion- 
able position, with a person similarly situated over here 
—say Mrs. X. or Mrs. Y. as against the Duchess of Z. 
— then the comparison will be in our favour. Our great 
lady is grand without loss of simplicity. The other will 
be a shade pretentious, mannered, with lapses into com- 
plete artificialness. Again, with the particular people I 
am thinking of, there is something rather mean and 
craven in the acceptance of the illustriously-placed merely 
on their fame. They look at the label. Titles are labels 
that they swallow whole. I doubt if they ever soar to 
the height of saying that an English lord is a bounder 
or an Italian prince a bad egg. 

These, however, form a tiny group in an immense 
population. America is so large that it would take a 
lifetime to see it, and so varied in character that it 
would take two or three lifetimes to understand it. The 
Americans don't. That is why they like to talk about it 
and to read about it Anybody may tell them some- 
thing worth knowing. With almost a certainty of success 
an Englishman, a Frenchman, or a Dutchman can write 
a book about America after a fortnight's stay there. 

But I look at all this through somebody else's eyes. 
They were amazingly good to her; and, although she 
does not say so, I know they appreciated her. That is 


another of their engaging qualities, the chivalrous and 
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protective care they hold at the disposal of any nice, 
but more or less defenceless girls that tumble into their 
midst. From decade to decade you never hear of a 
typist, a secretary, a governess, being insulted or badly 
treated by her employer. 

Still another pleasing attribute, and one that she has 
caught from them, is that unfailing zea/zess in which 
American women have always excelled. It comprises not 
only their attire, the sleek trim closeness of dress and 
everything else, but the whole aspect of them, so that 
they look smooth and bright, deliciously clean, firmly, 
strongly, healthily immaculate. Yet they do not give 
that effect of being soignees which sometimes slightly jars 
with French women. One could not say either that they 
are Arées à quatre épingles, for they do it without a single 
pin. Even before shingling came into fashion they never 
had a hair astray. Much less could one say that they 
are apprétées. It impresses one as entirely natural. A 
heaven-sent gift with which unconsciously they shame 
the loose ends, the straggling grace, the untidy profusion 
of European prettiness. Well, she certainly usen't to 
show it, and she shows it now no matter what she is 


wearing, from an evening frock to riding breeches. 

She learned to ride out there. This is very advan- 
tageous. She and Norah have started riding together, 
and they go to the stables often to see the ponies fed 
and so on. Norah could not do that with Miss Apple- 
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ton, who did not know one end of a horse from the 
other. She teaches N. how to saddle and bridle her 
mount. Once I chimed in, raking out the stuff we were 
told in the army—three fingers under chin-strap, etc. It 
was great fun. Jarvis and Tom stood by grinning ap- 
proval Everybody on the place has taken to her. I 
think they all feel, as I do, a change in the atmosphere. 

She will pull out N. more and more. When we are 
in London they will fence. They play tennis (I am so 
glad now that I had the hard courts made), and yester- 
day there were four of them, noisy, joyous, their voices 
filling the air with freshness, as I passed by. Already 
she has produced two companions for my girl—a niece 
of the Locks, who will always be available, and a young 
friend that is staying with them. 


But I wish that Denise were not so inscrutable. In her 
own words, she is as happy as the days are long— said 
without double entente, not echoing Leo Trevor's addi- 
tion, *And the days are long." She is not bored. Yet 
she often seems aloof, almost as if purposely holding 
herself outside our gratifications. What is it? Mysterious; 
something that is becoming more noticeable and yet 


more impossible to unravel or explain. It is like a limit- 
less abnegation, or a refusal to exercise will power. I 
don't know what it is. I only know that it is abnormal. 

Last night we danced to the gramophone. I with D. 
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and Isabel with Norah. But D. gave up at once and 
became a wallflower. It would be jolly to get a few 
young people sometimes to come in of an evening. 

Her unwillingness to help things along casts a damp 
upon us. And, as I go on telling myself, it really is un- 
intelligible that she should continue to shun the least 
gaiety and still evade taking the smallest trouble, There 
are times when she almost has the airs of a malade 
imaginaire. Suppose she became one! 

* 

I am contented and yet uneasy. 

O divinely musical hunchback of Twickenham, why 
did you write that line, *Man never is but always to be 
blest”? So trite now, but so pitifully true for most of 


us. Till you said it perhaps nobody noticed it. My 
brother, I remember, declared that it would be equally 
true to say, *Man never is but always Zas been blessed." 
That is not so with me. When I look back I do not find 


the golden hours, the happy care-free days. I am always 
looking forward, always hoping for a peace that has not 
come. 

I suppose the persistent sensations of youth (that I 
was musing about not long ago) have much to do with 
the inability to grasp the fullness of each present mo- 
ment and the almost insanely sanguine watchfulness for 
all the moments yet unborn. Children invariably live in 


the future. Towards the end, it is commonly alleged 
16* 
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that one is compelled to live in the past, and the current 
hours slip by rapid as rays of light, untenable, unretain- 
able as the shadow of a cloud. Thus one's whole life 
may seem illusory, and then of a sudden the other illu- 
sion, death, is upon us—the greatest of all illusions, as 
Samuel Butler said. 

*'There will come a supreme moment in which there 
will be care neither for us nor for others, but a com- 
plete abandon, a sans souci of unspeakable indifference, 
and this moment will never be taken from us; time cannot 
rob us of it, but, as far as we are concerned, it will last 
for ever and ever without flying. So that, even for the 
most wretched and most guilty, there is a haven at last 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt and where 


thieves do not break through nor steal. To himself every 
one is an immortal: he may know that he is going to 
die, but he can never know that he is dead.” 


At first I had a double difficulty requiring solution—to 
prove my untouched allegiance to D. and to clear the 
air with Isabel. I showed no signs of over-valuing her. 
I suppressed excessive welcomings on her arrival. I 
avoided her company. In fact I resumed the close at- 
tendance on my wife that had a little lessened. I was 
more her companion than ever. 

With Isabel I felt a constraint that I hoped and be- 
lieved would yield presently. I had not dared speak of 
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her broken engagement, and there were other things that 
must sooner or later be touched on. We had our inevit- 
able “scene.” She regrets nothing. She never cared for 
him. After this ¢claircissement all was well. In a little 
while we resumed our talks—not heart to heart, but 
mind to mind talks. We were almost if not quite on the 
ancient terms. So far so very good. 

But the problem of Denise remains unsolved. I am 
incessantly on my guard. I watch and think, and by 
reason of these preoccupations sadness is returning to me. 


She tells me that Denise says queer things to her, as if 
asking permission of her, Isabel, before she makes any 
plan that concerns Norah. I have noticed it myself. I 


heard the end of a conversation between her and Norah, 
and she said, *You had better consult Miss Hughes and 
your father. I did not like it at all, but I could do 
nothing at the time. Since then I have once or twice 
sent Isabel to her to obtain her wishes as to any arrange- 
ment for Norah's exercise or amusement. When we are 
all together I keep the conversation on general lines, and 
never by any chance run the risk of seeming to ignore 
D. by addressing Isabel directly. I scarcely look at her 
when we are debating future events. More care. Re- 
straining influences instead of liberty. 

But I think of things that I ought to have thought 
of before. Tardily I ask myself questions for which I 
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ought to have found much earlier answers. Hopelessly 
too late I try to analyse D.'s motive with regard to Isabel. 
Was the invitation simply one more attempt to please 
me, or did it imply much else? Had she again read my 
secret thoughts, or rather did she imagine that she was 
reading them? I sometimes am assailed with a really 
dreadful idea, and I cannot for a while shake it off. 
Perhaps it merely is a distortion of my thought that she 
had set herself to expiate, to accept her punishment. 
Then this might have been the last step on the road of 
pain, a culmination of her chastisement, the supreme 
sacrifice. She knew I felt that she had never been a 
safe guardian of the child. Then the engagement of 
Miss Hughes was an abrogation, a laying-aside of power 
—as if she has deposed herself as a mother because she 
had detected that I would like to depose her? 
But that would be terrible. 


No, it cannot be. I distress myself without cause. It is 
merely this lassitude of hers, which may pass off at any 
time. I torment myself with fancies that are bred from 
my too constant habit of introspection. When one looks 
deeply into oneself one wants to look into everybody 
else too. And we cannot. No human being can really 
see what is going on inside another. We should accept 
the impenetrability of the barrier, and be satisfied with 
what is permitted to come through. We must believe 
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what those we love choose to tell us. Take their actions, 
never worry about their thoughts! D. behaves as if 
happy. She acts as if she liked Isabel. She has asked 
her to drop the Mrs. and call her Denise. In any case 
I should have been glad. Now I am reassured. 

Only at night can I get occasionally an hour of 
peace. Quite late, now and then, she comes to me in 
the library. We are alone then, and the fact of our 
enjoyment in a quiet talk can hurt no one. We have 
nothing to conceal or be ashamed of. The presence of 
half a dozen people there could neither embarrass nor 
annoy us, provided that they would allow us to go on 
talking together. 


But the sad thoughts recur. My troubled fancies are 
like flames of volatile oil burning on water. A sea of 
common sense cannot extinguish them. When I suppose 
they are done with they flare up again. And the trouble 
of mind makes me angry with Denise. It is her fault. 
How merciless the progress of life is. And time— 
the time that can be measured, or at least estimated in 
the effect of its work. While a man sleeps a tree grows. 
We plant a seed and time does the rest. Even as we 
watch, time obliterates our cherished picture, paints 
another picture in its place, and again obliterates. Time 
kills the strongest of our thoughts, or if it cannot kill, 
nullifies them, renders them impotent. We do more than 
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forget, it is a ceasing to mind. The longer I live, with 
the greater clearness can I see that the largest part of 
our actions are merely reactions. We give way to pres- 
sures, we do what we are fated to do. We have little 
choice. Even when we experience the sensation of 
initiative, when we believe we decide, boast ourselves of 
standing firm, or meditate nobly and generously until 
*no" changes into *yes," above all when we suppose 
we are controlling the trend of events or modifying the 
direction of our own and other lives, we really are being 
carried on the current of an irresistible stream or being 
blown where the wind listeth. We save our face by 
pretending afterwards that we meant to go there. Like 
Hans Andersen's proud darning-needle, we dance with 
preposterous dignity through sudden eddies and absurd 
swirling turns, and if finally washed into a backwater 
and landed fast in the mud, we still preserve our self- 
conceit and say: “Z did that rather well.” 

All that grief and anguish such a little way behind 
us both is really almost nothing to me. I have no strong 
feeling when I think of it. Is this so with Denise? I 
hope it is. I have done all in my power to make it so. 

* 
Why did she ask Isabel to come here? 

I go on stupidly worrying myself with what in 
retrospect has become an enigma, although at first it 
neither puzzled nor disturbed me. The idea appeared 
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natural. Now I cannot stop thinking about it and trying 
to find underlying reasons for her adoption of it. Was 
I boring her again? Her determination to satisfy me 
never wavered, but perhaps after all I was again produc- 
ing that malady of ennui from which she once suffered. 
My bookish chatter may have been too much for her. 
Even the reading aloud. The eternal intercourse, the 
unyielding necessity to play her accompaniment in our 
confidential duet, was perhaps as worrying for her as 
burdensome to me. She needed a relief as much as I 
did. Or was it still the distressful notion of expiation— 
to supply pleasure for me at all costs, to let me cry tit 
for tat, to give me the odd trick and finish the game? 

I cannot get away from the ugly thought. I believe 
that she would make no protest if Isabel became my 
mistress. Sometimes I believe she zwishes things to work 
out so. She looks at me diffidently, appealingly, almost 
like a person asking for help. Or I meet her eyes un- 
expectedly, and they seem unnaturally bright and hard 
in her pallid face, while her lips are drawn back, the 
whole expression being one of strain, or defiance. And 
I am frightened; for at such moments it is as though 
she were saying: *Since you seem a little tired of me, 
try somebody else. Then you and I will be quits”... . 

Oh, no. 7Aat can never happen. There might have 
been a chance of it once when I had a wife who was 
not a wife. If I had succumbed to temptation then, I 
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might have had an excuse. Not now. I am not an 
eagle, but at least I am a little higher than the sort of 
bird that fouls its own nest. 

* 

Stirred to movement! The Locks want us to have 
the big church bazaar and féte here. Lady Fargus has 
failed at the last moment. Mr. Nevill came with Lock 
to make the petition. We cannot refuse. I shall insist 
on Ds agreement. It is just what she wants, to be 
shaken out of herself. 


The garden would be converted into a market of 
stalls; and in the park we should have a regular fair, 
with roundabouts, swing-boats, cock-shies, a theatre tent 
with actors and actresses (amateurs) giving a continuous 
show, and I don't know what else. I suggested a gym- 
khana. For Norah (and for D., too—in fact, for all of 
us) it will be the easiest possible introduction to the 
whole neighbourhood. At present we seem to know 
nobody. After the féte we shall know everybody. We 
can do our picking and choosing later. 

Anyhow, the programme is as yet in the clouds. The 
first thing will be a meeting here in this house of all 
those who are interested. Say twenty, or at most thirty 
people. Tea of course. Light refreshments provided. 
That department can be in charge of Norah and Isabel. 
Denise, naturally, must receive the guests. A smile and 
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civil word as they come in, and her duties will be ended. 
Surely not a formidable ordeal. She need not even be 
present at the discussion. 

Lock said I should take the chair, but I will not do 
that. I shall propose him or the vicar. 


We have all been very busy. But it is a healthy, stimu- 
lating fussification. The meeting is for to-morrow. We 
shall have at least forty-five people. What fun! 

* 
Three days not without anxiety, and now a shock. 

Everybody arrived, the discussion had started, Lock 
was speaking, when Isabel came to fetch me away. 
Denise had fainted. She was lying on a sofa in the oak 
room, white as death, indeed looking lifeless as well as 
unconscious, with Norah and Bateman distractedly at- 
tendant. I knelt beside her, meaning to chafe her hands, 
but immediately she came to herself. 

Again I am dramatising. But it is only because of 
what has mow happened, just when my anxiety, never 
great, had altogether disappeared. She got up from the 
sofa unaided, and said she was quite herself. Isabel 
had gone to telephone for the doctor; but she called 
out and ran after her to stop her. And she stuck to 
this (at the time and afterwards), absolutely refusing to 
have a doctor. She was contrite and apologetic, saying 
she was sorry and she hoped she hadn't spoilt it— 
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meaning our party. She begged, implored, to be allowed 
to take her place in the tea-room and to go on being 
hostess. We persuaded her to go to bed, and she con- 
sented to stay in bed next day. I told her I had been 
slightly alarmed because this was out of her line, since 
she had never fainted in her life. But she says she has 
often. During the last few years something of the sort has 
frequently occurred. She gets out of breath, feels dizzy, 
and for à moment or two goes queer, but it amounts to 
nothing. She knows that it is of no consequence. 

Then this afternoon she said suddenly and oddly: 
*[ want you to do something. I believe I am going to 


be rather ill. Take me to London.” 
* 


(Prince's Gate.) During this week I have had no heart 
for journalising. Now we are permanently established 
here. Norah and Isabel followed us. All the servants 
have come. Marley is shut up. We cannot hope to get 
back there for a longish time. 

It is heart trouble; functional, not organic. Icraved for 
lay terms. Was it heart disease or not? No, not disease. 
But they are disquieting, these doctors. They seem to 
suspect something worse, or at any rate, they consider 
the possibility of there being an unascertained cause for 
the derangement. 

Her condition is serious, in the sense that it needs 
to be watched very closely. Every symptom at present 
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and every symptom that may arise is important. Mean- 
while she is to be ordered a quiet régime and great 
care. But, heavens and earth, has she not had quiet 
and care? It is this that upsets me. 


To-day I talked to Barnby of Dr. Gustav Herzog. He 
says he is one of the biggest men in Europe. I asked 
him also about Beatenberg— whether it would be a good 
thing to go there for the whole summer. But he thought 
not. She is better here in her own house, without any 
necessity to incur fatigue, which must be guarded 
against, however small in amount. 'Then he said some- 
thing that went through me like a knife. Exertion or 
| fatigue would certainly bring back the pain. 

No words could possibly express all that I felt as he 
| answered my further questions. He said that undoubtedly 
| 


she has suffered a great deal of pain in the last few months. 
With every occurrence of the breathlessness there must 
have been the sharpest pangs, and he hinted that the 
anguish, while it lasted, must have been akin to what 
is undergone in angina. This was horrible to hear. It 
shook me, it rent me. My poor Denise! 

But he swears that there need be no more pain. 
Seeing my distress he repeated his assurances again and 
again. They can keep it away, and they will. In fact, 
as he said, she has had none since I brought her here. 
He is kind. From the days when he was so good to 
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me, in my bad time, we have been friends. I trust him. 
Of course he knows so much of our history that there 
could be no reason ever to hold anything back. I spoke 
to him of the year before she left me, and of my fears 
during the latter half that she was exhausting her nerves 
and utterly wearing herself out. And after that, I told 
him, she had been through a far worse period of excite- 
ment and strain. He said he had understood that it was 
so, and had taken it into account. If necessary he would 
put the early story of the case before Mr. Falkland. 


A third opinion (Falkland), and I am frightened. There 
are to be X-ray examinations and other methods of in- 
vestigating. I asked: If it is the sort of thing they fancy 


as possible, would there have to be an operation? They . 


cannot say. But surgical interference would be avoided 
if possible. 

Falkland used technical words and started to give me 
an explanation, even using a pencil to draw a diagram of 
internal parts; but I simply could not bear it. I wanted 
the truth about my dearest, but not the ghastly descrip- 
tion and anatomical details. I shrank from him and his 
picture. Barnby interposed. He quickly understood. Then 
he talked to Falkland, and I did not listen. I could not 
listen. I turned my back on them and stood in a window, 
looking out at the roadway with all its life and movement. 
And again I felt dread and horror. I was thinking of 
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another of Ada Negri's tragic little tales. It is in Prima 
di Morire, when the wife falls sick after many years of 
unbroken health. “And her illness was that to which 
doctors can give an infinity of names; but in reality it 
possesses only one—the illness of death." 

As soon as I had Barnby alone I prayed him to deal 
openly with me, not to try to spare me, but to tell me 
exactly what he thought. He said that I must not give 
way to an alarm which would unfit me for meeting any 
trouble that may lie ahead of us. He declared that there 
is no immediate cause for the extreme fear I had begun 
to entertain. 


But out of all this emerges the terrible and overwhelm- 
ing fact that I have been cruel to her. She was ill, and 
I could not see it. She needed rapid comprehending sym- 
pathy, and I gave her a stupid misunderstanding stimu- 
lation. I misread an endless number of signs; I urged 
her to bestir herself when she longed to be at peace; 
physical oppression, the disabilities of bodily weakness, 
lowered vitality, stared me in the face, and I took them 
for mental conditions, the whims and fancies of an in- 
dolent woman. I was irritable. I tacitly complained, I 
overtly questioned. I felt angry with her. And all the 
time she was ill, suffering—in pain. But what courage she 
has shown. Her fortitude and endurance have equalled 
my brutal callousness. 
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To say that I am sorry and ashamed would be too 
colourless, too futile. I am devoured by sorrow. I throb 
and ache with sorrow and shame. 

Everything that seemed enigmatical would have been 
obvious, logically consequential, if I could but have divined 
the truth. It is the clue to all. It explains what was ap- 
parently a fundamental change in her whole character. 
Not only her attitude to the world, but her behaviour to 
me would have been intelligible in a moment if only I 
had guessed. When she wanted to come back to me she 
did not know that she was going to be ill, although quite 
possibly there were even then instinctive whisperings or 
premonitions which she disregarded. She only knew that 
she was immensely tired (as she said in her letter). She 
longed for rest, a harbour of refuge; and beyond this she 
had the intense desire to make up to me for the past. 
It was an obsession with her. And who can say but that 
some deeper instinct told her that time might be short? 
She returned, and set herself to the task that should have 
been easy for her if I had not wilfully or blindly made 
it difficult. As certainly as I had vowed to myself that I 
would not fail her, I failed from the very beginning till 
now. Ilet her have no real rest, I played on her nerves; 
she was giving me all that she could, and I still demanded 
more. Our little walks when I urged her on, driving and 


bullying her, using soft kind words as accompaniments of 


sheer cruelty, were symbolical of everything else in our 
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relations. I forced the pace. She could not keep up with me. 

If I did not make her ill, I utterly failed to avert the 
illness or to save her from its tightening hold. It began 
after the storm and stress of our second reconciliation. 
Then she knew. I had taken away from her the hopes 
that had been sustaining her. She asked me that night, 
when we heard of the racing disaster, would it now be 
all right between us. Oh, how could I forget, or ignore 
the memory of, that almost despairing question? I told 
her yes. But then too soon I allowed her to feel that 
nothing was really altered; she could rely on me no 
more than before. She felt hopeless, spiritually abandoned 
by me for the second time, and her powers of resistance 
grew less and less. Perhaps she ceased to fight the illness, 
although she continued sedulously to conceal it. She 
still sought to please me in any way, in every way. Well 
aware that she ought to have medical treatment, she re- 
fused to allow herself this aid and comfort. She would 
spare me the annoyance and trouble of a sick wife. She 
sent me away. She begged me to be gay and jaunty. 
But she had almost reached the end of her tether by the 
time Isabel Hughes joined us. There was no mystery 
whatever in her ready acceptance of Isabel. She simply 
thought that Isabel would be useful, that I liked the 
girl's company, that Isabel would, in fact, carry on things 
that she no longer had strength to deal with. Yet still 
she struggled to show a face unmarred by secret pain, 
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to smile when another woman would have shrieked. Oh, 
Denise, Denise, my poor shattered, faithful girl, at last 
your trial is over, at last you have won a little rest. 

I cannot make amends. But henceforward for the 
remainder of our lives I will devote myself to her, and 
I swear that no disloyal thought shall ever come. It is 
a solemn dedication of myself. And God deal with me 
as I with her. 


Another heart attack. 
* 


Dr. Herzog has seen her. He came by air, all the way 
from Zurich. After the consultation he spent the night 


here. Now he has gone. He was splendid, a tower of 
strength, a lighthouse with noble, far reaching beams of 
light that showed at once the stormy deep all round us 
and the course that may lead to a port of safety. 

He agrees with their latest view of the case, but 
authoritatively pronounces on all measures that are 
to be taken. His word sounded like law. As law they 
| will consider it. For weeks and weeks, indeed through- 

out the treatment, she must be kept absolutely quiet; 
and all now must depend on what happens during this 
period. For her it is motionless rest of the body, for 
us a suspense of the mind, a waiting, a hoping. Some- l 
thing is to be absorbed, or slowly to disappear almost 
one might say of its own accord. They hope that it 
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may. If so, all will be well, and there will be no reason 
that with constant care she should not live to old age, 
but it would probably be a restricted life, inactive, 
quiescent. On the other hand, if not, if the mischief 
augments instead of diminishing, then the worst! And 
every hour is one of peril to her. An accident, a failure, 
some unfortunate turn that cannot be guarded against, 
and all would be over. 

That is the verdict. I write it down baldly and as 
if coldly, and yet while my pen moves I feel more dead 
than alive. At any moment the pen might be jerked 
out of my hand and thrown down in a spasm of fear, 
at the sight of a face in the doorway, or the sound of 
a voice calling to me. This is not a highly coloured 
figure of speech, but an accurately stated fact; for any 
moment might be the fatal moment that they spoke of. 
I should be summoned to her room at any time of the 
night or the day. From now onwards the dread of 
such a summons will be with me. I may ignore it, I 
may act as if it were not darkening my every thought, 
but for months while the peril lasts it must necessarily 
be here. 

I have done much wrong. Stretching through the 
years right back into youth I see small if not great sins, 
of omission and commission, neglects, ingratitudes, selfish 
evasions, mean acceptances, not only with her, but with 
others, and all those many failures added together would 
Hy" 
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have the weight of a few braver and more heinous 
crimes; and yet I think that before this time of horrible 
suspense comes to an end, before they give me the 
signal of security, I shall have been well and adequately 
punished. But no more thought of myself. 

I have organised our altered existence. She has 
two specially trained nurses, one of whom is always 
with her; and these two women who came into the 
house only a few days ago are already like long-tried 
friends. It is as if I had known them all my life. They 
are, of course, dressed alike in the uniform of their 
hospital, they themselves are not dissimilar in appear- 
ance, but as I see them moving about on the stairs and 
landings I could no more mistake Nurse Edith for Nurse 
Kate than if they were my sisters. Reynolds and the 
others are good to them. The orders I gave were not 
really needed. All in their different ways are displaying 
kind feeling. Norah and Isabel ride of a morning. 
They go to a gymnasium, and Norah is to attend lectures 
and classes at the French Institute in the Cromwell 
Road. I have begged Isabel to lighten her sadness as 
far as is possible, and to take her to masinées of plays 
and films. We meet at meals. 

* 
Three times in this house I have seen the terrors of ill- 
ness—first Aunt Aggie, then Norah, and now my poor 
Denise. With Norah it was a paroxysm of distress, a 
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swift crisis, a relief. With Aunt Aggie there was really 
no hope. Now there is every reason to hope. It would 
be wicked not to hope, not to have full confidence. 

She herself has no idea that she is in any danger. 
'The impression she gave of being a person resigned to 
fate, resolutely determined on meek abnegation, has gone. 
She is contented, taking the ease that she craved for, 
enjoying the restrictions to which she is subjected, in a 
word resting. Life perhaps has never seemed so valuable 
to her as now. It is even possible that she is essentially 
happier than she has ever been. She whispers to me of 
things that we are to do together as soon as the rest 
cure is finished. 

Only on one occasion and for a very little while 
have I seen transient fear in her eyes. 

It was two days ago when I was bidding her good 
night. I had stayed with her longer than usual, and the 
nurse was urging her to- settle down and let me go. 
Then when the nurse went out of the room for a mo- 
ment she seemed all at once to be scared, either by my 
manner or something in Nurse Edith's recent tone. With 
her eyes on my face she spoke of her state, asking me 
for an assurance that the doctors did not really think it 
dangerous. I said no—“On my honour, no.” But she 
raised herself higher in the bed, clinging to me, and I 
saw the look again. “I skall get well, shan't I? Dr. Barnby 
thinks so? Tell me, on your honour." I said: *Yes, on 
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my sacred honour.” What other answer could I give? 
But it tore me to pieces. 

When I left her I went into the library and wept. 
Nurse Edith came to me there after a time to tell me 
that the patient was asleep, and she remained for a few 
minutes comforting me with kind and hopeful words. 
Like Barnby she says that I must not give way to doubts 
and apprehensions. A good kind creature, she helped 
me to regain calm. 

I sat there alone, in the limpness and heaviness that 
follows too strong an emotion, scarcely meditating at all, 
only feeling a dull and ineffectual remorse for my short- 
comings towards her down at Marley. Then, sitting thus, 
I had a sudden and abominable thought. It was as 
though not my true self, but a detested, hidden dweller 
in the secret parts of my mind, the dim cavernous realm 
that is never explored, had been thinking for me, and 
suddenly finding a voice had forced me against my will 
to listen. I sprang up from my chair and walked about 
the room. Perhaps I had been asleep or half asleep. 


My remorse does not lessen. I suppose I have always 
been too much addicted to self-tormenting. But I cannot 
escape from recollections of her piteous glances when she 
would have pleaded, had she not mastered the impulse, 
for a respite from my urgings and goadings. I remember, 
too, those times when her face seemed hard with an ob- 
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stinate defiance of my stupid plans, but when truly she 
was bravely repressing every outward effect of pain. 
Physical discomfort darkened her eyes, dragged at the 
corners of her mouth, and made the lips dry and colour- 
less, these changes together producing that strained ex- 
pression that I feared and hated. Now her face is smooth 
and unlined as a child's. 

I must fix my mind on our future and think only of 
the quiet, peaceful years that I shall have with her. We 
need not remain in England. We can go to a climate 
where laziness and inaction are luxuries rather than 
faults—the Neapolitan coast, Sicily, anywhere. The world 
is open; there are many lands where the lotus flourishes, 
and it is always afternoon. I see in imagination palm 
trees, marble steps, a sunlit garden, and the sea. Our 
lives would pass without the possibility of tempests or 
chilling winds. But I should not be really idle. I would 
cultivate my mind in a new way; instead of sowing and 
planting its too-much laboured field, I would cleanse it, 
eradicating noxious weeds, burning, destroying, purifying 
the soil for a nobler and better harvest than it has ever 
borne. For her sake as well as my own I will purify 
myself. Once I was proud of my mind; now I fear and 
sometimes abhor it. 


Till we win the infinite joy that the end of our suspense will 
bring, my universe is narrowed to the confines of one room. 
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She lies there so patiently, but I am sure quite 
happily. Her voice is weak. She whispers, because even 
the effort of ordinary speech is forbidden. She has a 
smile for everybody who comes into the room— Norah, 
Isabel, the housemaid. Both the nurses adore her. They 
say I am indispensable. When I am not there she keeps 
moving her head and looking towards the door. Yet she 
will not ask for me. 

I am with her as much as they permit. I try to give 
her strength; I never let her see that I have the least 
anxiety; but as I stand by her bed, especially if she is 
sleeping, the very life seems to go out of me in a flood 
of compassion, remorse, and love. I yearn over her as a 
mother with a first-born child. I would give my life a 
hundred times to ensure her safety. And yet that hideous 
thought comes back and back. It is there in a moment, 
amidst all the other thoughts, each one of which is truly 
a prayer. It is not mine. It is not a real thought. It is 
not of the mind, but a mere reflection of physical fatigue, 
as when men in the war, tired beyond endurance, thought 
they would rather die a shameful death than go on fighting. 
The blood and nerves and muscles of which they were 
composed, and not they themselves, had begun to fail. 


There is a limit to our power of bearing physical and 
mental pain. A point is reached when we cease to feel 
and to think. Or the thought, refusing to run deep and 
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strong, rises to the surface and becomes uncontrollable 
in its light, meaningless vagaries. 

I have had several experiences of this loss of control 
lately. As a rule, I go out to get a little air directly 
after her luncheon, for it is then that she always sleeps. 
I am never gone long. I stroll round the houses or into 
the Park. At first all these buildings and men and women 
seem to me unreal, like things seen in dreams. I have 
left that silent room where my love lies with closed eyes, 
but in the spirit I am still there. Then as I observe my 
actual surroundings more clearly I have the feelings of 
horror, common to all people in my situation, at the 
merciless indifference of the whole world. 

But then soon I begin to think of many irrelevant, 
valueless things. I even wonder and speculate about 
these trifles. As, for instance— wondering why the red- 
brick house at the corner is for sale, and asking myself 
if it has not traditions concerning a peacock room and 
Whistler the artist. Also why do they never unfurl the 
Stars and Stripes at the American Embassy? They have 
a flag-pole. And how long will dear old countrified 
Kingston House continue to embellish the ugly roadway, 
with its sober Georgian dignity? I remember hearing 
that the late Lord Listowel served in the Crimea, and 
that he told somebody that when he was a boy he used 
to ride out on his pony over open fields and marshy 
wastes all the way to the river. Then I recall how my 
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father would tell us the tale of Lowther Lodge. When 
first built it was admired by all London; standing alone 
in its fine garden, with nothing between it and the Albert 
Hall. But almost immediately the huge, overshadowing 
bulk of those piles of flats rose behind it, and for ever 
spoilt it. No one, my father said, could understand how 
Mr. Lowther came to spend so much money without ac- 
quiring the adjacent land for protective purposes. I go 
on, questioning, reminiscing, vainly and vaguely. There 
is generally a wedding at Brompton Church. Prebendary 
Gough is turning off another tightly-bound young couple. 
He marries so many people that even an accelerated 
Divorce Court cannot undo all his knots. I stand at a 
distance, noticing brightly striped awning, shining coach- 
work of motor-cars, bevy of nursemaids, stolid policemen, 
surly cigarette-smoking chauffeurs with pretty favours 
worn reluctantly as if they were badges of shame and 
disgrace. I gape and loiter and go on. 

But after half an hour my brain resumes rational 
activity. The machine is at work again. Anxiety returns. 
Dread follows in its wake as I hurry homeward. I walk 
faster and faster, my forehead is warm, but I feel cold 
inside me. Then the quiet, undisturbed aspect of the 
house as I draw near reassures me. Nothing has hap- 
pened. 

On a table in the hall there are visiting-cards. I 
read the names: General Vardon, Sir Charles and Lady 
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Ethel Newing, Miss Cooper. All those kind old people, 
Aunt A.s friends, call regularly to inquire. Often there 
are flowers on the table, too. Reynolds tells me who has 
brought them. Marcia and Edmund Proctor send little 
scribbled notes promising that I may command them 
whenever I feel it would do Denise good to see them. 
That most absurd of human beings, Sir Laurence Carlow, 
came ten days ago with a parcel of sick-room delicacies 
— caviar, foie gras, potted pheasant, burnt almonds, 
olives—the things he would fancy himself, I suppose, if 
deprived of his plenteous dinner at the club. Poor old 
dodderer. His attentions were kindly meant, and it is 
unworthy to mock them. Sometimes I find a letter from 
my brother. 

I creep upstairs to her room and noiselessly open 
the curtained door. As noiseless as myself, a nurse 
moves towards me with finger on lip. She is still sleep- 
ing. OrI hear my name softly whispered. She is awake. 


This is my life. Waiting, hoping, fearing. But to-day 
we have all been cheered by happy auguries. Barnby 
and the nurses are well pleased. Nurse Kate sent me 
out again. The patient was sound asleep, and according 
to her nurse it was I who looked ill. She said my face 
was white, as of someone too closely confined, and ob- 
viously requiring more air. 

I strolled across into the Park and sat beneath an 
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elm tree within sight of our house. It was bright and 
fine, with a high blue sky and feathered streamers of 
white cloud. The friendly west wind. Sitting there I 
felt almost at peace. I was thinking with satisfaction of 
those good omens. Barnby says that her progress in the 
last week has been unquestionable. His reports to Herzog 
have brought confirmative answers. She is gaining ground, 
not losing it. Only the terrible contingency of accidents 
would seem to endure as a basis for apprehension. Then 
words as if automatically presented themselves. “The 
priceless boon of youth and health" They had ap- 
parently no relevancy. They almost surprised me. Then 
in a moment the other thought came. Without link or 
transition it was there, and now it seemed that I, my 
very self, was speaking the thought with a sickening 
plainness of meaning. I seemed to say, and no human 
power could stop me saying: *I wish, I hope, I fervently 
pray that there may be no accident and that she will 
recover. But if she does the shadow that has lain on 
half of my life will be lifted. I shall marry Isabel, and 
she and I and Norah will be immeasurably happy." I 
struggled, I fought against the thought, but for a little 
while I was helpless in its overwhelming embrace. No, 
never, never, I told myself. Yet still the thought held 
me. Yes, I should grieve intensely, I should mourn for 
her truly, but then I should forget. Isabel would make 
me forget. Isabel would be mine at last. She and 
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Norah and I would all of us forget. We should all of 
us be happy. 

It passed away from me. I sat and shivered, feeling 
faint and sick as after a bodily wrestling with someone 
far stronger than myself. A sort of prickly heat ran up 
and down my spine while my hands were icily cold, 
exactly as when one is really going to be sick. I could 
not get up and walk away. But now I talked to myself 
aloud. “God forgive me.” I kept repeating it. “God 
forgive me. God forgive me" And although I seemed 
in these iterated words to be seeking comfort or release, 
as though they had been merely a kind of abracadabra, 
a traditional form used to break a spell, a suddenly re- 
membered exorcism to defeat the wiles of the tempter, 
I understand now that they were very much more than 
anything of the kind. They truly expressed a rational 
thought. They summed up and symbolised my actual 
state of mind. They were at once a plea and a justi- 
fication. 

O God, who made us what we are, you must for- 
give us. 

* 
I read a great deal to her. I read the things she likes, 
and not as hitherto the things I liked myself. *Do you 
mind?" She murmurs it, as if ashamed. No, my dearest, 
I do not mind these books that I know I have looked 
down at from the height of a lofty ignorance. I bless 
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their writers. We have had Ethel Dell, Edgar Wallace, 
Rafael Sabatini, and others of the very popular, and I 
see how good they are, how just their popularity. I 
underestimated them because people said they were nar- 
rators, and not philosophers. Now as I glance from the 
turned page to my dear one's peaceful face, I under- 
stand the suave and beneficent charm of the born story- 
teller. I think, too, in this grateful recognition, that if I 
were an author I would be prouder of knowing that by 
a simple tale of human nature I had brought comfort 
and oblivion to one sick bed than I should be were I 
wallowing in the praise of all the highbrow critics for 
having produced the damnable clever pessimistic twaddle 
of a Proust or a Lawrence. 

During the war I used to think the same thing of 
Nat Gould, the soldier's universal author. But then I 
forgot it. 

* 

She has not been so well to-day. Rather restless. 
She had a little pain in the morning, but Barnby speedily 
subjugated it, and there has been no more. Nevertheless, 
she could not sleep. To-night I sat with her hour after 
hour reading. I read drowsily and slowly, with occasional 
pauses, making my voice a mere lullaby. At last it had 
effect. That was more than an hour ago, and she is still 
sleeping. 

But I know that I should not myself sleep if I went 
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to bed. So I shall remain here among the silent com- 
panions standing shoulder to shoulder, rank on rank, 
along the shelves. Silent yet full of eloquence, each of 
them would speak to me if I asked it to. 

'The calm and the quiet are inside me as well as 
outside. For many days I have been stronger. Not a 
single unwelcome thought has molested me. I hope and 
do not dread. I hope more and more firmly. Even to- 
day's anxious hours I was able to get through without 
any panic fears. 

I have been reading William James— not to get the 
taste of the other stuff out of my mouth, but because he 
is an old and well-tried friend. His messages seem to 
me solid as those of the Bible Prophets. His sonorous 
phrases are like organ music to my mental ear. Take 
this, for instance, seeming to follow (but really preceding) 
Bergson's reflections, on joy in life: 

“To miss the joy is to miss all.” Indeed, it is. Yet 
we are but finite, and each one of us has some single 
specialised vocation of his own. And it seems as if 
energy in the service of its particular duties might be 
got only by hardening the heart toward everything un- 
like them. Our deadness toward all but one particular 
kind of joy would thus be the price we inevitably have 
to pay for being practical creatures. Only in some piti- 
ful dreamer, some philosopher, poet, or romancer, or 
when the common practical man becomes a lover, does 
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the hard externality give way, and a gleam of insight 
into the ejective world, as Clifford called it, the vast 
world of inner life beyond us, so different from that of 
outer seeming, illuminate the mind. Then the whole 
scheme of our customary values is riven, and its narrow 
confines fly to pieces, then a new 
* 
Ten days after. 
I can write no more. The fatal summons that I al- 


ways knew might at any moment stop my pen came 
while I was transcribing the above words. By the time 
I reached her room she had nearly gone. Without sight 
or knowledge or pain she passed from me for ever. 

I shall go away, and alone, not taking my daughter 


or my friend, and possibly for a long absence. It may 
be a year, half a year, or perhaps only a few months, 
before I return. I cannot say. Isabel approves. Isabel 
understands. 
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4007 
4210 
4664 
4671 
4800 


1707/8 
1801 
1847/48 


At the Villa Rose. 

The House of the Arrow. 

The Winding Stair. 

- No Other Tiger. 

+ ‘‘ Cherry Ripe!” 2 v, 

“Land o' "the Leal.” 

My Lady Green Sleeves. 2 v. 

As he comes up the Stair. — Jock 
o’ Hazelgreen, — '* Who Maketh 
the Deaf to Hear." 

Bam's Sweetheart. 2 v. 

Eyre’s Acquittal. 2 v. 

Found Out. 

Blind Justice, and “Who, being 
Dead, yet Speaketh.” 

What the Glass told, and A Study 
of a Woman, 

Bam Wildfire. 2 v. 

Becky. 2 v. 

“Honey.” 

The New Lady Teazle, and Other 
Stories and Essays. 

Tally Ho! 2 v. 

Pigskin and Petticont. 

Gay Lawless. 


2041 
2148/49 


8148 
8908/9 
4010/11 

4072 


2 v. 


, 4685 
4690 
4841 
4842 
4978 


ling of a Leaf. 
The Painted Veil, 
Ashenden, 
‘The Casuarina Tree. 
Cakes and Ale. 


Military Power in Europe. 2518 


Maurer, Daphne du, The Loving 


Spirit. 4998 


Maxwell, Mrs., s. Miss Brad- 
don. 


Maxwell, W. B., The Ragged Mes- 
senger. 2 v. 

In Cotton Wool. 2 v 
The Day's Journey. 
Children of the Night. 
Fe-nande. 
Spinster of this Parish. 
The Case of Bevan Yorke. 
Gabrielle. 
We Forget Because We Must. 
Like Shadows on the Wall. 
Himself and Mr. Raikes. 
To What Green Altar? 
The Concave Mirror. 


Authorof‘*Mehalah,”s. Baring- 
Gould. 


Melville, G. J. Whyte, Kate Co- 

ventry. 

Digby Grand. 

Good for Nothing; or, All Down 
Hill. 2 v. 

The Gladiators. 2 v, 

The Brookes of Bridlemere. 2 v. 

Cerise. 2 v. 

The Interpreter. 2 v. 

The White Rose, 2 v. 

M. or N. 

Contraband; or, A Losing Hazard, 

Sarchedon. 2 v. 

Uncle John. 2 v. 

Katerfelto. 

Sister Louise; or, The Story of a 
Woman’s Repentance. 

Rosine. 

Roy’s Wife. 2 v. 

Black but Comely ; or, The Adven- 
tures of Jane Lee. 2 v. 


Mencken, H.L.,In Defence of Women, 


Meredith, G., The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel. 2 v. 
Beauchamp's Career. 2 v. 
The Tragic Comedians. 
The Egoist. 2 v. 
Rhoda Fleming. 2 v. 


3786/57 

4343/44 
4632 
4697 
4718 
4738 
4118 
4119 
4845 
4881 
4907 
4968 
4997 


523 
583 


590/91 
696/97 
150/51 
836/87 
856/57 
956/57 
1062 
1134. 
1178/14 
1433/84 
1469. 


| 1542 


1639 
1765/86 


1803/4 
4182 


1508/9 
1565/66 
-1956. 
4194/95 
4504/5 


Meredith, O., s. R. Lord Lyt-| 


ton. 
Merrick, H., Mary-Girl. 
Merrick, L., Cynthia. 


One Man’s View. 
The Worldlings. 


4582 


Merrick, L., When Love flies out o' 
the Window, 
Whispers about Women. 
The Man who Understood Women. 


- Merriman, H. S. Prisoners and| 
: Captives. 2 v. 
From One Generation to Another. 
Flotsam. 
Roden’s Corner, 


Mil, J. St., On Liberty, and The 
E Subjection of Women. 
- Milne, J., The Epistles of Atkins. 
- Milton, J., Poetical Works: Paradise 
v Lost, and Paradise Regained, 
“Miss Molly,” Author of. Geraldine| 
Hawthorne, 
Author of “Molly Bawn,” 
Mrs. Hungerford. 


Montague, C. E., Rough Justice, 
Right off the Map. 


— Montgomery, Fl., Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together, 2 v. | 
Wild Mike and his Victim. | 
Colonel Norton. 2 v. 


Moore, F. Frankfort, ‘I forbid the 
Banns." 2 v. 
One Fair Daughter. 2 v. 
Nell Gwyn—Comedian. 
A Damsel or Two, 


| 
f 
| 


8. 


Castle Omeragh. 2 v. 
Shipmates in Sunshine, 2 v. 
The Original Woman, 
The White Causeway. 
The Artful Miss Dill. 
The Marriage Lease. 
An Amateur Adventuress, 
Priscilla and Charybdis. 2 v. 
The Food of Love. 

2 The Laird of Craig Athol. 

Moore, George, The Untilled Field. 
Confessions of a Young Man. 
The Lake. 
The Coming of Gabrielle. 
' Celibate Lives, 


Mona, Charles, Portrait in a 
Mirror. / 


- Morgan, W. De, Joseph Vance. 2 v.|4232/85| 


Morrison, A., A Child of the Jago. 
y 'To London Town. 
Cunning Murrell. 
The Hole in the Wall. 
` The Green Eye of Goona, 


$898 
4088 


2148/4 
2889 
3160 
8318 


4518 
3592 


194 


2158 


4819 
4820 
1209 
1284/3) 
1543 
3060/6 


2908/ 
3037/8: 


Morrison, A., Divers Vanities. 
Green Ginger. 
Murray, D. C., Rainbow Gold. 2 v, 


? Noel, A., Lady, Hithersea Mere. 2 v.| 


Norris, W. E., A Bachelor's Blinder. 
2 v. 


The Rogue. 2 v. 

Miss Shafto, 2 v. 

Mrs. Fenton. 
Misadventure, 2 v. 
Saint Ann’s, 

A Victim of Good Luck. 
Clarissa Furiosa. 2 v. 
Marietta’s Marriage. 2 v, 
The Fight for the Crown, 
The Widower. 

Giles Ingilby. 

The Flower of the Flock. 
His Own Father, 

The Credit of the County. 
Lord Leonard the Luckless. 
Nature's Comedian. 
Nigel's Vocation. 
Barham of Beltana. 
Harry and Ursula. 

The Square Peg. 

The Perjurer. 

Not Guilty, 

Paul's Paragon. 

The Triumphs of Sara. 
Tony the Exceptional. 


“Not Easily Jealous," Author of. 
Not Easily Jealous. 2 v. 


1 


9 
8 


Nursery Rhymes. 


35|0'Conor Eccles, Ch., The Matri- 


3656 
3812 
8868 
4587 
4793 


4924 


8209 
3890 
3466 
3605 
8791 


monial Lottery. 


O'Flaherty, L., The House of Gold. 
The Mountain Tavern, and Other 
Stories. 


Oldmeadow, E., Susan. 
Oliphant, L., Altiora Peto. 2 v. 


Masollam, 2 v. 


Oliphant, Mrs., Kirsteen. 2 v. 
Memoir of the Life of Laurence 
Oliphant and of Alice Oliphant, 
his Wife. 2 v. 
The Little Pilgrim in the Unseen. 
The Heir Presumptive and the 
Heir Apparent. 2 v. 


2381/82 


Myers, I. B., Murder Yet to Come. | 4933 


2511/12 


2459/60 
2560/61 
2608/9 
2677 
2737/88 
‚2978 
3049 
8192/93 
8246/47 
8284 
3315 
8382 
3448 
8507 
8617 
3639 
3143 
8771 
8810 
8948 
4009 
4128 
4208 
4320 
4540. 
4550 


1255/56 
4521 


3934 
4912 
4918 
3963 


2199/2200 
2419/20 


2119/20 


2759/04 - 
2769 


2871/72 


- Tauchnits Edition." Complete List 


No, 
Olıphant, Mrs., The Sorceress. 2 v.|2922/23| Parr, H., Miss, For Richer, for 
Sir Robert’s Fortune. 2 v. 8120/21 Poorer. 2 v. 1075/16 
The Ways of Life. 3221 The Beautiful Miss Barrington. 2 v.|1163/64 — | 
Old Mr. Tredgold. 2 v. [3240/41 Her Title of Honour, 1M9 - 
Echoes of a Famous Year. 1289 
Onions, 0., The Open Secret. 4979 Katherine's Trial. 1818 
Op: enheim,, E. Ph., Prodigals o c > Ber of Bessie Fair- ER 
Monte Carlo. 4824 Ben Milner’s Wooing. 1675 


Baroness, The Scarlet Pim- Straightforward. 2 v, 1737/38 
Orezy, p 4248 Mrs. Denys of Cote. 2 v. 1903/4 


pernel, n 
I will Repay. 4249 A Poor Squire. 2099 


The Elusive Pimpernel. 

Eldorado, 2 v. 

Nicolette. 

The Honourable Jim. 

Pimpernel and Rosemary. 

Unravelled Knots. 

The Celestial City. 

Sir Percy Hits Back. 

“Skin o’ My Tooth.” 

Adventures of the Scarlet Pimper- 
nel. 

Blue Eyes and Grey. 


E Parr, Mrs., Dorothy Fox. 1212 
4812 ‘The Prescotts of Pamphillon. 2 v.|1378/79 
2843 The Gosau Smithy, and Other 
prn Stories. 1496 

Robin. ? v. 2104/5 


4702 g 7, 
4130 Loyalty George. 2 v. 2528/24 


4194 | Paston, G., A Study in Prejudices. | 3058 
4869 A Fair Deceiver. 8268 


4886 | Pasture, Mrs. H. de la, oi" 


4887 Christopher. 2 v. 279/80 


2858 Payn, James, Found Dead. 1038 

4167 Gwendoline’s Harvest. 1093 
4346 Like Father, like Son. 2 v. 1137/38 
Not Wooed, but Won. 2 v. 1171/72 

4939 Cecil's Tryst. 1202 
A Woman's Vengeance, 2 v, 1266/67 

Murphy’s Master. 1812 

In the-Heart of a Hill, and Other 

Stories, 1338 
1119/20 At her Merey. 2 v. - 1407/8 
1381 The Best of Husbands. 2 v, 1457/58 
1749/50 Walter's Word, 2 v, 1504/5 
1878/80 Halves, 2 v. y 1555/56 
1957/58 Fallen Fortunes. 2 v. 1625/26 
2049/51 What he cost her, 2 v. 1673/74 
2145/47 By Proxy. 2 v. 1756/57 
Less Black than we're painted. 2 v.|1794/95 

Under One Roof. 2 v. 1826/21 

High Spirits. (First Series.) 1867 
High Spirits. (Second Series.) 1891 - 

2042/44 A Confidential Agent, 2 v, 1960/61 
2678 From Exile. 2 v. 1992/98 
2181 A Grape from a Thorn. 2 v. 2083/34 

2958 Some Private Views. 2058 
For Cash Only. 2 v. 2072/18 
2999 Kit, a Memory. ? v. 2121/28 
8187 The Canon’s Ward. 2 v. 2232/88 

8236 Some Literary Recollections. 2292 

4098/99 The Talk of the Town. 2312 
The Luck of the Darrells. 2 v. 2371/72 
The Heir of the Ages, 2 v. 2411/12 

3319/80 Holiday Tasks. 2450 

3640/41 Glow-Worm Tales. (First Series.)| 2468 
4498/99 A Prince of the Blood. 2 v, 2504/6 


` Osbourne, L., Baby Bullet. 
Harm's Way. 
The Kingdoms of the World. 


Ostenso, M., The Young May Moon. 


Ouida, Puck, his Vicissitudes, Adven- 
tures, Observations, Conclusions, 
Friendships, and Philosophies. 
2 v. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 

Friendship. 2 v. 

Moths, 8 v. 

A Village Commune, 2 v. 

In Maremma. 8 v. 

Wanda. 3 v. 

Frescoes, and Other Stories. 

Othmar. 3 v. 

À House Party. 

Guilderoy. 2 v. 

Syrlin. 8 v. 

Ruffini, and Other Stories, 

Santa Barbara, etc. 

Two Offenders. 

The Silver Christ, and Other 
Stories. 

Le Selve, and Tonia. 

An Altruist, and Four Essays. 

Helianthus, 2 v. 


| E - Parker, G., The Battle of the Strong. 
Ew v4 


A 
The Seats of the Mighty. 2 v. 
The Judgment House, 2 v, 


m 


James, The Mystery of Mir- 
ridge. 2 v. 

The Burnt Million. 2 v. 

The Word and the Will. 2 v. 

A Modern Dick Whittington; or, 
A Patron of Letters, 2 v. 

A Stumble on the Threshold. 2 v. 

A Trying Patient, ete. 

Gleams of Memory, with Some 
Reflections; and The Eaves- 
dropper. 

In Market Overt. 

Another's Burden, and two Essays. 

The Backwater of Life; or, Essays 
of a Literary Veteran. 


Peard, F. M., One Year; or, A Story 
t of Three Homes, 2 v. 

The Rose-Garden. 

Thorpe Regis. 

A Winter Story. 

A Madrigal, and Other Stories. 
Cartouche. 

Mother Molly. 

Bchloss and Town. 2 v. 
Contradictions, 2 v. 

Near Neighbours. 

Alicia Tennant, 

Madame’s Grand-Daughter, 
Number One and Number Two. 
The Ring from Jaipur. 


_. Pemberton, M., A Woman of Kron- 


stadt, 
The Garden of Swords. 
The Footsteps of a Throne. 
The Giant's Gate. 2 v. 
I crown thee King. 
Red Morn, f 
Mid the Thick Arrows. ? v. 
My Sword for Lafayette. 
, The Lodestar, 
Love the Harvester, 


Percy, Th., Bishop, Reliques o 
Ancient English Poetry, 8 v. 


—— Perrin, A., Government House. 


Rough Passages. 


Philips, F. C., The Dean and his 
iaughter, 
The Strange Adventures of Lucy 
Smith. 

A Lucky Young Woman. 
Jack and Three Jills. 
Young Mr. Ainslie's Courtship. 
Extenuating Circumstances. 
More Social Vicissitudes, 


TN 


‘Tauchnits Edition. Complete 


[2827/28 
2883/84 
2938 


8028 
8080 
3259 


8405 


| 
1022/23 
1221 
1416 
1569 
1658 
1822 
1959 
2085/86 
2168/69 
2323 
2404 
2486 
8490 
8793 


3288 
8360 
3477 

8566/67 
8588 
3737 

3816/11 
3871 
3984 
406b 


847/49 


4691 
4191 


2461 


2481 
2514 
2552 
2617 
2181 
2742 


/ 
List 


Philips, F. C., Constance. 2 v. 
That Wicked Mad’moiselle, etc, 
A Doctor in Difficulties, ete. 
* One Never Knows," 2 v, 
Of Course, 
Miss Ormerod's Protégé. 
My Little Husband. 
Mrs. Bouverie. 
A Question of Colour, and Other 
Stories. 


A Devil in Nun’s Veiling, and) 


Other Stories. 

A Full Confession, 
Stories, 

The Luckiest of Three, and Other 
Stories. 

Poor Little Bella. 

Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories. 

Schoolgirls of To-day, and Other 
Sketches, 

If Only, ete. 

An Unfortunnte Blend. 

A Barrister’s Courtship. 


Philips, F. C., & P. Fendall, Mar- 
garet Byng. 
Disciples of Plato. 


Philips, F. C., & C. J. Wills, The 
Fatal Phryne. 
The Seudamores, 
A Maiden Fair to see, 
Sybil Ross's Marriage. 


Phillpotts, E., Lying Prophets. 2 v. 
The Human Boy. 
Sons of the Morning. 
The Good Red Earth. 
The Striking Hours. 
The Farm of the Dagger. 

The Whirlwind. 2v. 
The Human Boy Again. 
From the Angle of Seventeen, 
The Bronze Venus, 
The Grey Room. 

The Red Redmaynes, 
A Human Boy's Diary. 
Cheat-the- Boys. 

A Voice from the Dark. 
'The Marylebone Miser. 
The Jury. 


Phillpotts, E., & A. Bennett, The 
Sinews of War. 


Poe, E. A., Poems and Essays. 
Tales. 
Fantastic Tales. 


Pope, A., Select Poetical Works. 


and Other 


2 v. 


3594 
3710 
8754 
93941 


2088 
4180 


2589 
2668 
2718 

161 


3228/29 
3392 
3485/86 
3511 
8658 
8811 
3955/56 
4040 
4356 . 
4049 
4672 
4834 
4687 
4640 
4689 
4742 
4789 


3953 


2211 
2212 
4511 


152 
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Tauchnitz Edition. 


Poynter, E. F., Miss, My Little 
Lady. 2 v. 
Ersilia. 2 v. 
Among the Hills. 
Praed, Campbell, Mrs., Affinities. 
The Head Station. 2 v. 


Prentiss, E., Mrs., Stepping Heaven- 
ward. 


Priestley, J. B., The Good Com- 
panions. 2 v. 
Benighted. 


Pryce, R., Miss Maxwell’s Affections. 
The Quiet Mrs. Fleming, 
- Time and the Woman. 


Her Majesty the Queen, s. 


Victoria R.I. 


Quiller-Couch, A. T. (“Q”), “I Saw 
Three Ships", 
Winter's Tales. 
Dead Man's Rock. 
Ta, and Other Tales. 
The Ship of Stars. 
Fort Amity. 
Shakespeare's 

Other Stories. 
The Mayor of Troy. 
Merry-Garden, and Other Stories. 
Brother Copas. 


Christmas, and 


Quincey, Th. De, Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater. 
Rae, W. F., Westward by Rail. 
Miss Bayle's Romance. 2 v. 
: The Business of Travel. 
Raimond, C. E., s. E. Robins. 


“The Rajah's Heir,” Author of. 
The Rajah’s Heir. 2 v. 

Rea, Lorna, Six Mrs. Greenes. 

Rhys, G., Mary Dominic. 


he Wooing of Sheila. 
About many Things. 


1 Richards, A. B., 8o Very Human. 3 v. 
— Richardson, S. Clarissa Harlowe. 
4 v. 


M Ridge, W, P., Name of Garland. 


— "Thanks to Sanderson. 
Miss Mannering. 
The Lunch Baskett. 
Just like Aunt Bertha. 


"Rita," Souls, 
‘ The Jesters. 


and Other! 


2799 
2901 


1884 
2474/75) 


8364 
8531 
4557 


2059/61 


595/9 


3993 
4293 
4603 
4618 
4693 


3663 
8122 


Complete List- 


* Rita," The Masgtieraders. 2 v. 
Queer Lady Judas. 2v. 
Prince Charming. 

The Pointing Finger. 

A Man of No Importance. 
Calvary. 2 v. 

That is to say— 

Robins, E., The Open Question. 

The Magnetic North. 2 v. 
A Dark Lantern. 2v. 
The Convert. 2 v. 

The Florentine Frame. 
Way Stations. 
The Secret That Was Kept. 

Rohmer, Sax, The Emperor of Ame- 

rica. 


Royde-Smith, Naomi, The Island. 


“Roy Tellet," The Outcasts. 
A Draught of Lethe. 
Pastor and Prelate. 2 v. 
Ruck, Berta, Sir or Madam? 
The Dancing Star. 
Lucky in Love. 
The Clouded Pearl. 
The Immortal Girl. 
Kneel to the Prettiest. 
The Pearl Thief. 
Her Pirate Partner. 
Money for One. 
The Youngest Venus. 
One of the Chorus. 
The Unkissed Bride. 


Ruffini, J., Doctor Antonio. 


Ruskin, J., Sesame and Lilies. 
The Stones of Venice, 2v. 
Unto this Last, and Munera 
Pulveris. 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
Mornings in Florence. 
St. Mark's Rest. 


Russell, J., Far Wandering Men. 
Russell, W. Clark, A Sailor's Sweet- 
heart, 2 v. 
The “Lady Maud," 
Yacht. 2 v. 
A Sea Queen. 2 v, 


Russell, G. W. E., Collections and 
Recollections, 2 v. 
A Londoner's Log-Book. 


Sackville-West, V., The Edward- 


ians. 


Sala, G. A., The Seven Sons of Mam- 
mon. 2v. 


Schooner! 


No. 


7309/3500 — 


3819/20 
3872 
8952 
3992 

4178/79 
4206 


2 v.|3832/33 


3729/80 

3828/24 

4015/16 
4160 
4432 
4143 


4923 
4993 


2518 
2716 
2850/61 


4605 
4624 
4639 
4659 
4698 
4712 
4727 
4770 
4808 
4833 
4816 
4898 


559 : 


8861 
3870/71 


3910 
3951 
8986 
4214 


4934 


[1987/88 


2112/18 ` 


2207/8 


v 


D. 


3801/2 — 


3646 


4967 


1048/49 


an oa Fe 
dm auchnite Edition. Complete List 


No. 
ssoon, S., Memoirs of a Fox- Shaw, B.; John Bull's Other Island ; 
Hunting Man. 4975 How he lied to her Husband; 
Memoirs of an Infantry Officer. 4976 Major Barbara. 


B Saunders, J., Isracl Mort, Overman, 


Pygmalion; Androcles and the 
1489/40 Lion. 
The ERATUM Daughter, 2 v.|1628/24 Misalliance. i b 
A Noble Wife. 2 v. 2289/40 Fanny's First Play ; Great Cathe- 
rine; Annajanska; Overruled. 
Saunders, K., ‚Joan Merryweather, Heartbreak House; O'Flaherty, 
„and Other Tales. 1901 V.C.; Augustus does His Bit, 
-Gideon’s Rock, and Other Tales.| 1331 Back to Metliuselah 
The High Mills, 2 v. 1461,62 Saint Joan, ^. - 
sebastian, 1758 
1 ‘Savage R. H., My Official Wife, ^om Shelley, P. B., A Selection from his 
The Little Lady of Lagunitas, 2 v.|2831/35 Poems, 
Prince Schamyl’s Wooing. 2862 |Sheppard, N., Shut up in Paris. 


fasked Vi Br Rv. 911/12 
is at Sana 2 E 299 a5| Sheridan, R. B., Dramatic Works. 


A Daughter ot Judas, 8045 és 
MissDevereux of the Mariquita, 2v.| 3108/9 ar a Bartlett, V., Jour 4931 


Checked Through. 2 v. 3161/62 
A Modern Corsair. 2 v. 3214/15| Shorthouse, J..H., John Inglesant.| 
In the Swim. 2 v. 8304/5 2v. : 2065/66 
In the House of His Friends, 2v.|3519/20| Blanche, Lady Falaise. 2784 


Scott, W., Sir, Waverley; or 'Tis Sidgwick, Mrs. A. The Lantern 

z3 Sixty Years since, 15 Bearers, 4284 

- Ivanhoe. 77 Anthea’s Guest. 4285 
Kenilworth 78 la; " nee 

- . Quentin Durward. 81 sep: c Eg Severn and. thé 4505 

Seeley, J.R., Life and Times of Stein; Uncanny Stories, 4620 

E or, Germany and Prussia in the Arnold Waterlow: a Life. 4660 

Napoleonic Age, 4v. v.1.2. 1849/50 The Rector of Wyck. 4681 

v. 8. 4. 16 Far End. 4751 

: The Expansion of England. 'The Allingbams. 4780 

— Seymour, B. Kean, False Spring. History of Anthony Waring. 4199 


Shakespeare, W., Plays and Poems. Sinclair, U., Mountain City. 4940 
Av Roman Holiday. 4982 
"Shakespeare's Plays may also be had Sitwell, 0., The Man Who Lost Him- S 
in 87 numbers, at „4 0.60 each self, 4948 


then. Snaith,J.C., An Affair of State. 4410 
- Shaw, B., Man and Superman. 4436 Time and Tide, 4653 
x ue Perfect Wagnerite, 4442 Thus Far. 4109 . 
hel Byron’s Profession; also “ 
The Admirable Bashville, and en ee 
an Essay on Modern Prizefight- 
ing. 4468 |Somerville, E. Œ., & Martin Ross,| . 
Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant. Naboth's Vineyard, 2715 
2v. 4411/72 Dan Russel the Fox. 4298 


Getting Married, and The Shew- “The Spanish Brothers,” Author of 
ing-up of Blanco Posnet. 4488 The Spanish Brothers. 2v. — 2700/67 

'The Doctor's Dilemma, and The : 5 | 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets. 4489 |Spencer, C., Gallows’ Orchard, 4901. 
— "Three Plays for Puritans; The Stanhope, Earl, The History of Eng-| 
Devil's Disciple; Cæsar and land, comprising the Reign o 
Cleopatra; CaptainBrassbound's Queen Anne, until the Peace of 
Conversion Utrecht, 1701—1718. 2 v. 1089/90 


1 


22 Tauchnits Édition. Complete List 


Steel, F. A., The Hosts of the Lord. 
2 v. 


Sterne, L., The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy. 

A Sentimental Journey through 
France and Italy. 


Stevenson, R. L., Treasure Island, 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and An 
Inland Vovage. 

Kidnapped. 

The Black Arrow. 

The Master of Ballantrae. 

The Merry Men, and Other Tales 
and Fables. 

Across the Plains. 

Island Nights’ Entertainments. 

Catriona, 

In the South Seas. 2 v. 

Tales and Fantasies, 


Stockton, F.R., The House of Martha. 


“The Story of a Penitent Soul,” 
Author of, The Story of a Peni- 


tent Soul, 


Stowe, H. Leecher, Mrs., Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 2 v. 
Oldtown Folks. 2 v. 


Swift, J., Gulliver's Travels into 
Several Remote Nations of the 
World. 


Swinburne, A. Chs., Atalanta in 


Calydon, and Lyrical Poems. 
Edited by W. Sharp, 
Swinnerton, F., The Three Lovers. 
The Elder Sister. 
Summer Storm. 
Toketield Papers. 


Symonds, J. A., Sketches in Italy. 
New Italian Sketches. 


Synge, J. M., Plays. 


The Aran Islands. 


Tagore, R., The Llomeand the World, 
fhe Gardener. 
he Wreck, 
Gitanjali; Fruit-Gathering. 


Tallentyre, 8. G.,s. H. 5. Mer- 
riman. 


No. 


3651/52 


168 

544 
2255 
2387 
2526 
2548 
2614 


2755 


2818 - 


2856 
2987 


8478/79 


8837 


2816 


2860 


243/44 


Thackeray, W. M., Vanity Fair. 8 v. 
N 


Tarkington, Booth, Women. 


The Plutocrat. 


The World Does Move. 
Young Mrs. Greeley. 


Tasma, Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill. 
2v. 2579; 


Tautphoeus, Baroness, Quits. 2 v. 428, n 
Tennyson, A., Lord, Poetical Works. 
8 v. 


Locksley Hall, Sixty Years after. 
— The Promise of May. — Tire- 
sias, and Other Poems. 
Alfred Lord Tennyson, a Memoir. 
By his Son. 4 v. 3339, 


157/88 


The ckleburys Abroad, ete. 
(Miscellanies, v. 2.) 197 
The History of Henry Esmond, : 
Esq. 2 v. 245/46. 
The Newcomes. 4 v. v. 1, 2.290.306 ° 
v. 8, 4.816.882 
Sketches and Travels in London. 
— Novels by Eminent Hand 
— Character Sketches. (Misce) 
lanies, v. 5.) 
The Virginians, 4 v. 


1019/20| Thackeray, Miss (Lady Ritchie), 


68 


Old Kensington. 2 v. 

Bluebeard's Keys, and Other 
Stories, 

Five Old Friends. 

Miss Angel. 1 

Fulham Lawn, and Other Tales, 

From an Island, 

Da Capo, and Other Tales, 

Madame de Sévigné. — From a 
Stage Box. — Miss Williawson’s 
Divagations, 

A Book of Sibyls. 

Mrs. Dymond. 2 v. 

Chapters from Some Memoirs, 


Thomson, J., Poetical Works. 
“Thoth,” Author of. Thoth. 
Thurston, E. T., The Greatest Wish 


in the World, © 
Mirage. 
'The City of Beautiful Nonsense. 
The Garden of Resurrection. 
The Apple of Eden, : 
The Antagonists. 
The Open Window. 
Richard Furlong, 


Ke 2 


| Fuuchnils Edition. Complete List 


= ‘ = No 5 No. 
urston, E. T., The Eye of the Wift.| 4579 | Trowbridge, W. R. H., A Dazzling 
Achievement., 4580 Reprobate. 3882 
MAY Eve; or, The Tinker of Bal- rA The White Hope. 4416 
natray, -4636 in, Mark, The Adventures of 
The Green Bough. 4638 nn. Sawyer. 
harmeuse, 4668 The Innocents Abroad; or The 
Mr. Bottleby Does Something. 719 New Pilgrims’ Progress. 2 v, |1812/18 
Jane Carroll. 4832 A Tramp Abroad, 2 v. 1899/1900 
The King's Candle. 4888 “ Roughing it.” 1929 
Portrait of a Spy. 4889 | The Innocents at Home. 1948 
Tomlinson, H. M., Gallions Reach.| 4811 The Prince and the Pauper, 2v. [2027/28 
All Our Yesterdavs. 4928 ‘The Stolen White Elephant, etc. 2011 
Toogood, Granville. Haiii to Ziega aia Mississippi. -2 v. "c 
r tlie Sky. 4991 The Adventures of Huckleberry 
~ Trollope, Anthony, Doctor Thorne. Finn. 2v. 2307/8 
| 2 v. 449/50 Selections from AmericanHumour.| 2529 
- The Bertrams. 2 v. 468/69 The American Claimant. 2868 
The Warden. 490 |. The £1,000,000 Bank-Note, and 
Barchester Towers, 2 v. 491/92 Other New Stories. 2907 
Castle Richmond. 2 v. 520/21] Tom Sawyer Abroad. 2984 
Framley Parsonage. 2 v. 501/52|  Pudd'nhead Wilson. 3039 
North America. 3 v. 606/8| Tom Sawyer, Detective, as told by 
_ Orley Farm. 8 v. 610/12 Huck Finn, and Otber Tales, 3184 
The Belton Estate, 2 v. 812/13] + More Tramps Abroad. 2 v. [8252/58 
Nina Balatka, 904 A  Double-Barrelled Detective) 
"The Last Chronicle of Barset. 8 v.| 919/21 Story, ete. 8591 
Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. The $ 30,000 Bequest, and Other 
RN 1016/18 Stories. 8959 
Australia and New Zealand. 8 v.|1905/07 Christian Science. 8979 
Ralph the Heir. 2 v. 1160/61) Extract from Captain Stormfield's 
Lady Anna. 2 v. 1863/64 Visit to Heaven, and Is Shake- 
Harry Heathcote of Gangoil. 1883 speare Dead? 4209 


ivenow. 4v. v. 1. 2.|1493/94 5 

The Way we live now. 4v d ie UA Vachell, H. A., The Hill 8959 
1 
8 


The Prime Minister. 4 v, .1576/77|] An Impending Sword. 4126 

.8.4.| 1601/2] — Quinneys'. 4491 
South Africa. 2 v. 1785/36] Change Partners. 4608 
An Eye for an Eye. 1805 The Yard. 4611 
John Caldigate, 8 v. 1889/41}  Quinney's Adventures, 4641 
The Duke's Children. 3 v. 1917/19} Watling’s for Worth, 4688 


Dr. Wortle's School. 1967 A Woman in Exile, 4762 
The Fixed Period. T 2055 Dew of the Sea, and Other Stories.| 4797 


Marion Fay. 2v. 2088/89| Miss Torrobin's Experiment, 4838 
Alice Dugdale, and OtherStories.| 2154 | Van Dine, S.S., The Scarab Murder 
La Meére Bauche, and Other Case, | 4962 


Stories, 2178 : : 
The Mistletoe Bough, and Other Vaughan, Hilda, Her Father's - 
Stories. ! 2185 House. 4957 
An Autobiography. 2201 |Vechten, C. van, Nigger Heaven. 4857 
. , An Old Man's Love, 2238 Spider Boy. 4858 
Trollope, T. Adolphus, The Gar- "Venus and Cupid," Author of. 
^ stangs of Garstang Grange. 2 v.|1066/67 Venus and Cupid. 8153 
A Siren, 2v. 1121/22 “Vöra,” Author of. Véra. 1147 
Trowbridge, W, R. H., The Letters The Hótel du Petit 8t. Jean. 1180 
of Her Mother to Elizabeth. 8528 Blue Roses. 2 v. 1815/16 
That Little Marquis of Branden- Within Sound of the Sea, 2v. 1922/23 
burg. 3795 Ninette. 2537 


Victoría R. L, Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the High- 
lands, from 1848 to 1861. 

More Leaves from the Journal of 
a Life in the Highlands, from 
1862 to 1882. 


“Virginia,” Author of. 
Vizetelly, E. A., With Zola in Eng- 


land. 


Walford, L. B., Mrs., Mr. Smith. 2 v.|1568/64 
Pauline. 2 v. 1102/8 
Cousins. 2v. {1851/52 
Troublesome Daughters. 2 v. [2014/15 
Leddy Marget. | 841b 


Virginia, 


Wallace, E., The Book of All-Power.| 4567 
'The Valley of Ghosts. 4599 
Chick. 4601 
Captains of Souls. 

The Missing Million. 

The Face in the Night. 

The Door with Seven Locks, 
The Avenger. 

‘Terror Keep. 

The Traitor's Gate, 

The Feathered Serpent. 
The Ringer. 

The Squeaker, 

The Orator. 


Wallace, L., Ben-Hur. 2 v. 


Walpole, H., Jeremy and Hamlet.| 4616 
The Old Ladies, 4662 
Portrait of a Man with Red Hair,| 4708 
Harmer John. 786 
Jeremy at Crale. ' 4817 
Wintersmoon. 2 v. 4849/50 
The Silver Thorn, 4861 
Above the Dark Circus. 4988 


Walpole, H., & J. B. Priestley, 
Farthing Hall, 4884 


Ward, Humphry, Mrs, Miss 
Bretherton, 2838 
Marcella. 3 v. 2980/82 
The Story of Bessie Costrell. 3076 
Fenwick’s Career. 2 v. 8893/94 
Diana Mallory. 2 v. 
Daphne, 4125 
The Case of Richard Meynell, 
2 v. 4299/4 


Warner, S. Townsend, Loliy Wil- 


2501/2 


4921 


Westbury, H., Acte. 2 v. 
4075/76 | Weyman, St. J., The Story of Francis 


Watson, H. B. M., The Excelsior. 
Watts-Dunton, Th., Aylwin. 2v. 
Weekes, A. R., Esmé’s Sons. 
Wells, H. G., The Stolen Bacillus, 


and Other Incidents. 8128. 
The War of the Worlds, 3274 
The Invisible Man. 3282 
The Time Machine, and The 

Island of Doctor Moreau, 3324 
When the Sleeper Wakes. 8866 
Tales of Space and Time. 8418 ° 
The Plattner Story, and Others, 3436 
Love and Mr. Lewisham. 9446 — 
The Wheels of Chance, 8526 - 
Anticipations. 3508 — 
The First Men in the Moon. 8577 
The Sea Lady. 8618 - 
Twelve Stories and a Dream. 8712 
The Food of the Gods, 8714. 
A Modern Utopia. 8821 — 
Kipps. 2v. 8857/08 - 
In the Days of the Comet. 2 
The Future in America. 

New Worlds for Old. 

The War in the Air, 
Tono-Bungay. 2 v. 

First and Last Things, 

The New Machiavelli, 2 v. 
Marriage. 2 v. 

The Passionate Friends. 2 v. 

An Englishman looks at the 

World. 

The World Set Free. 

A Short History of the World. 
Men Like Gods. 

'The Dream. 

Bealby. 

'The Secret Places of the Heart. 
The Country of the Blind, 
Christina Alberta’s Father. 
The Undying Fire. 

Meanwhile. 

The World of William Clissold. 

2 v. 4805/6 — 
Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Is- Nc. 

land, 4862 — 
The King who was a King. 4908 


+ 
2674/15 


Cludde, 2 v. 
'The Man in Black. 
From the Memoirs of a Minister 
of France. 
The Red Cockade. 2 y. 
Shrewsbury. 2 v. 


uv E. 
3114/15 
8278/19 - 


/ a e Er ores I 
Tauchnits Edition. Complete List 
t ` No. ] No, 
- Weyman, St. J., Sophia. 2 v. 3426/21 | Wilde,O., The Picture of DorianGray.| 4049 
t n Kings’ Byways. 8612 De Profundis and The Ballad o! 
The Abbess of Viaye. 2 v. 112/18 Reading Gaol. 4056 
Chippinge. 2 v. 2931/32 A House of Pomegranates. 4095 
Laid up in Lavender. 8999 Lord Arthur Savile's Crime, and 
4 Other Prose Pieces. 4096 
Whi 5 T Lady Windermere's Fan. 4112 
ide ar TECUM Roo 2809/10 An Ideal Husband. 4118 
um bh 7 290 Salome. 4188 
s . 2v. 2899; anome. 
In the Suntime of her Youth. 2v. The Happy Prince, and Other 
1 Tales. 4141 


r White, Percy, Mr. Bailey-Martin A Woman of No Importance, 4157 
The West End. 2 v. The Importance of Being Earnest.| 4196 


The New Christians. Poems. 4290 
Park Lane. 2 v. 365 "LA >, 4 
The Triumph of Mrs St. George. Wilkins, M. E., Pembroke. DOOR 
2v: 8726/27 Madelon. - 3154 
A Millionaire’s Daughter. 3745 Jerome. 3 v. BRS eoo 
A Passionate Pilgrim. 8788 Silence, and Other Stories. f 8812 
The System. ? v. 8806/7 | Williamson, C. N. & A. M., The 
The Patient Man. 8841 Lightning Conductor. 8980 
Mr. John Strood. „8886 Lady Betty across the Water, 4177 
The Eight Guests. 2 v. 3946/47 The Motor Maid. 4200 
Mr. Strudge. 1 4021 Lord Loveland discovers America.| 4226 
Love and the Poor Suitor. 4057 Jt Happened in Egypt. 2v. 4483/84 
An Averted Marriage, and Other The Wedding Day. 4527 
Stories. 4180 The Lion’s Mouse. 4584 
The Lady from the Air. 4591 


Whiteing, R., The Island; or, An Williamson, Alice M. (Mrs. C. N. 


faP f l- 

acd abs sero on ur 2521 Williamson), Caucelled Love, 4726 
The Life of Paris. 8481 Told at Monte Carlo. 4766 
The Yellow Van. 8694 Sheikh Bill, 4788 
Ring in the New, 8891 |w ` "^0 Phil 

All Moonsbine. 4006 |Wills, C. J., s. F. C. Philips. 
morem Y 4118 | Wodehouse, P. G., Ukridge. 4651 
Bili the Conqueror. 4669 


* Ww an, S., Imperial Germany. 2691 Carry on, Jeeves! 4710 
A hitman, 8., Impe e y Sam the Sudden. 4114 


The Realm of the Habsburgs. 2910 
8118 Love among the Chickens, 4740 


Teuton Studies. | 
The Heart of a Goof. 4741 


Reminiscences of the King of Rou-| ] ; 
mania, 8383 Psmith, Journalist. 4776 


Conversations with Prince Bis- Leave it to Psmith, 4177 
marck. 8452 The Small Bachelor. 4847. 


Life of the Emperor Frederick. 2v.|3488/89| A Damsel in Distress. 4848 
German Memories. 4393 The Adventures of Sally. 4852 © 

, e Mr. Mulliner. 4874 

rl ndiscretions of Archie. 4882 

Mizin X. D. Rebecca of Sunny-| |. | Piccadilly Jim. 4885 

Rose 0’ the River 8862 ne xw Speaking. 4963 

E ery good, Jeeves ! 4983 

The Old Peabody Pew, andSusanna Summer Lightning. 4995 


and Sue. 4176 
BM, A Wood, H. F., The Passenger from 
— Wiggin, K. D., M. & J. Findlater, Scotland Yard. 2522 
d A. McAulay, The Affair at the 
Inn. Woodroffe, D., Tangled Trinities, 3518 
The Beauty-Shop. $876 


$1 


Complete List 


4 No. Nu. 
Woods, M. L., A Village Tragedy. 2578 | Yonge, Ch. M., Nuttie's Father, 2 v.|2389/90 
The Vagabonds. Beechcroft at Rockstone, 2 v. 2698/99 
Sons of the Sword. 2 v. à A Reputed Changeling; or, Three 
The Invader. Seventh Years two Centuries 
i ago. ? v. 2661/62 
Woolf, Virginia, Orlando, Two Penniless Princesses. 2104 
Am. Dalloway. That Stick. 2815 
Grisly Grisell;or, The Laidly Lady 
Yeats, W. B., A Selection i of Whitburn, 2924 
Poetry. The Long Vacation. 2 v. 8092/93 
Modern Broods; or, Developments 
Yeats, s. Levett-Yeats. Unlooked for. 3493 


Young, F. B., My Brother Jonathan.| 4914 


Yonge, Ch. M., Heartsease; or, The| Black Roses. 4915 


Brother's Wife. 2 v. | 822/23 


Th isy Chain; irations, 
end — —— ; Zang will, I., Dreamers of the Ghetto. 
2 v. 


The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. 2 v. 3292/93 
Womankind, 2 NE — Tii Ghetto Comedies, 2 v. 3982/83 


Love and Life. g Ghetto Tragedies. 2 v. 4012/18 


Stray Pearls. 2 v. 
The Armourer's Prentices. 2 v. 5| * Z. Z.", The World and a Man. 2 v.|3307/8 


Die englische Literatur 
der Gegenwart 
und die Kulturfragen unserer Zeit 


von 
Dr. Bernhard Fehr 


0.8. Professor an der Universität Zürich 


84 S. 8°. 1930. Kartoniert % 2.50 


Der durch seine Geschichte der englischen Literatur im 19. und 20. Jahrhondert in 

weiten Kreisen berühmt gewordene Professor an der Universität Zürich gibt hier eine 

kurze Darstellung von der heutigen englischen Literatur, ihren wichtigsten Vertretern 

und deren bedeutendsten Werken. Seine überlegen abgefaüten Ausführungen werden 

vielen, die nach einem kurzen Führer durch die zahlreichen Erscheinungen des eng- 
lischen literarischen Lebens verlangen, willkommen sein. 


», Bei ihm wird der Blick in die Werkstatt des Dichters zu einem Blick in die äußersten, 
dunkelsten Winkel der Geistigkeit. . .. In dem dünnen Bändchen liegen beschlossen 
die Grundlagen des 20. Jahrhunderts. . . . Kein Freund der Literatur — es braucht 
nicht einmal bloB der englischen zu sein! — wird an Fehrs Abhandlung vorrübergehen 
wollen, und kein ernster Kulturforscher wird daran vorübergehen können — vom 
Anglisten schon gar nicht zu reden. In shorthand, mit wenigen Sigeln, hat Professor 
Fehr eine geniale Transkription jenes Diktats gegeben, zu dem der Kulturgeist der 
Gegenwart die englischen Dichter zwang.“ „Der Bund‘, Bern, 
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Bernard Shaw’s Plays 
Sonderausgaben mit Wórterbüchern 
herausgegeben von 


Dr. Kar! Wildhagen 


o. 8, Professor der englischen Philologie an der Universitat Kiel 


In diesen Ausgaben, die für die oberen Klassen der Vollanstalten und 
die Hochschuleminare bestimmt sind, ist die Kommentierung, einem 
vielseitig geäußerten Wunsche entsprechend, auf ein Spezialwörterbuch 
beschränkt worden, das dem Niveau der erwähnten Stufen angepaßt ist. 


Nr. 1. The Devil's Disciple. Mit Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von 
Dr. Helmut Kißling, Leipzig. 

Nr. 2. Candida. Mit Wórterbuclg bearbeitet von Dr. Helmut 
KiBling, Leipzig. 

Nr. 3. The Man of Destiny. Mit Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von 
Dr. Helmut Kißling, Leipzig. 

Nr. 4. Arms and the Man. Mit Wórterbuch, bearbeitet von 
Dr. Helmut Kifling, Leipzig. 
Jedes Heft mit Wörterbuch kartoniert M. 1.20 


Die Sammlung wird fortgesetzt 


Shakespeare's Plays 


Each number sold separately at the price of M —.60 


I. Measure for Measure. — 2. The Comedy of Errors. — 3. Much Ado 
about Nothing. — 4. Love's Labour's lost. — 5. Midsummer-night's 
Dream, — 6. Merchant of Venice. — 7. As you like it. — 8. Taming 
of the Shrew, — 9, All’s well that ends well, — 10. Twelfth-night: or, 
What you will, — rr. The Winter's Tale. — 12, King John. — 13. The 
Life and Death of King Richard 1I. — 14. First Part of Kirig Henry IV. 
— 15. Second Part of King Henry IV. — 16. King Henry V. — 
17. First Part of King Henry VI. — 18. Second Part of King Henry VI. 
— 19. Third Part of King Henry VI. — 20. King Richard III. — 
21, King Henry VIII. — 22. Troilus and Cressida, — 23. Titus Andro- 
nicus. — 24. Coriolanus, — 25. Romeo and Juliet. — 26, Timon of Athens. 
— 27. Julius Cæsar. — 28. Macbeth. — 29. Hamlet. — 30. King Lear. 
— 31. Othello. — 32. Antony and Cleopatra, — 33. Cymbeline. — 


34. Pericles, Prince of Tyre. — 35. The Tempest. — 36. The two 


Gentlemen of Verona. — 37. Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Separate editions of “Sonnets” (.4-.60) and “Poems” (includ. Sonnets) (#1.-) 
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Students’ Series "^ Neue Folge 


Herausgegeben von Dr. KARL WILDHAGEN 
o, 6. Professor der englischen Philologie an der Universität Kiel 


Bisher sind erschienen: 


1, John Galsworthy: Justice. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch, 

. bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. A. Koch, Magdeburg . . . 1.80 

2. H. G. Wells: A Short History of Modern Times. Being the Last 

Eleven Chapters of ** A Short History of the World." Mit Anm. u. 

Wörterb., bearb. v. Oberstud, Rat Dr. G. Sch ad, Höchst a, M. .# 1.80 

3. John Galsworthy: Strife. A Tragedy in three Acts, Mit Anmer- 

kungen, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. F, Oeckel, Stettin. .# 1.50 

4. A Thomas Hardy Reader. Eine Auswahl aus Thomas Hardys Prosa 

und Dichtung. Zusammengestellt und herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Ph. 

Aronstein, Berlin. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch. . 1.80 

5. H. G. Wells: The Dream. Mit tO und Wörterbuch, 

bearbeitet von Dr. H, T. Price, Kiel . . . » & 1.80 

6. H. G. Wells: The Country of the Blind. Mit ink u. Wörterb,, 

bearbeitet von Studiendirektor Dr. Müller, Lage (Lippe). .# 1.20 

7. John Masefield: Reynard the Fox. Mit Wórterbuch, bearbeitet von 

Dr. Albert Eichler, o. Professor an der Universität Graz. M 2.— 

8. G. K. Chesterton: The Innocence of Father Brown. Mit Anmer- 

kungen und Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Dr. H.T. Price, Kiel..# 1.80 

9. Arnold Bennett: Elsie and the Child. Mit Anmerk. und Wórterb., 

bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. Helmut Kißling, Leipzig. „4 1.80 

10. Oscar Wilde: The Happy Prince and Other Tales. Mit Anmer- 

kungen und Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Studieurat Dr, Alfred 

Heinrich, Berlin-Tempelhof . . . . te at ae Be 

11. Hugh Walpole: Jeremy and Hamlet. Mit Anmerkungenund Wörter: 

buch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. W. F. Schmidt, Lemgo .4 1.80 

12. H. A. Vachell: The Hill. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch, be- 

arbeitet von Studiendirektor Dr. Rasmussen in Eckernförde. „# 1.80 

13. John Galsworthy: Selected Tales. Mit Anmerkungen und V órter- 

buch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. M. Liening, Bocholt. .# 1.80 

14. Joseph Conrad: The Tale. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch, 

bearbeitet von’Studienrat Dr. Fr. Oeckel, Stettin. . . 1.20 

15. Sheila Kaye-Smith: The End of the House of Alard. MitAnm, u. 

Wörterb., bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. K. Arns, Bochum. „# 1.80 

16, John Galsworthy: The Silver Box. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörter- — 
buch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. G. Kirchner, Jena. . . 1.80 
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Students’ Series 7 Neue Folge 
17. Oscar Wilde: The Young King, and The Star- Child. Mit Anm. 
u Wörterb., bearb, v. Studienrat Dr. Max Isebarth, Kiel. .4 1 80 
18. John Galsworthy: The Skin Game. Mit Anm. u. Wörterb., bearb. 
von Professor Dr. Ferdinand Gutheim, Freiburg i. B. 4 1.80 


19. John Galsworthy: Two Forsyte Interludes: 7%e Silent Wooing 
— Passers By. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von 
Studienrat Ludwig Meyn, Hamburg . . . . . . 41.80 

20. Thomas Hardy: A Selection. Mit Anmerkungen und Wórterbuch, 
bearbeitet von Professor Dr. Ph. Aronstein, Berlin. . .# 1 80 

21. Rudyard Kipling: Prose and Verse. Anm. u. Wörterb. mit Unter- 
stützung von Professor: Dr. Karl Wildhagen, bearb. von I. B. 
Aikin-Sneath, B.A.Oxf., Lektor an der Universität Kiel. „#4 1.80 

22. John Galsworthy: Essays. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch 
von Professor Dr. Fritz Karpf, Graz (Österr) . . . A 1.80 

23. Arnold Bennett: Short Stories. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörter- 
buch von Studienrat Dr. Helmut Kißling, Leipzig. . .4 1.80 

24. John Galsworthy: Indian Summer of a Forsyte. Mit Anm. 
u. Wörterb. von Studiemat Ludwig Meyn, Hamburg. .K 1.80 

25. George Moore: The Untilled Field. Mit Anmerkungen und 
Wörterbuch von Studienrat Dr. Karl Arns, Bochum i. W. , 180 

26. John Galsworthy: Awakening. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörter- 
buch von Studienrat Dr. E. Weltzien, Charlottenburg . .# 1.50 


Ostern 1931 sind erschienen: 


27. Willa Cather: Tom Outland's Story. Mit Wörterb., bearb. von 
Dr. Albert Eichler, o. Prof. a. d. Univ. Graz (Ósterr). .4 1.60 


28. Joseph Conrad: Youth. Mit Anm, u. Wörterb., bearb. von Pro- 
fessor Dr. Anton Hóller, Bruck a. d. Mur (Steiermark). .4 1.60 


29. John M. Synge: Plays. Mit Anmerkungen und Wórterbuch, be- 
arbeitet von V. Scott Bayliss, B-A. Rowledge . . . . 1.40 


30. Jack London: The Call of the Wild. Mit Anmerkungen und Wór- 
terbuch, bearb. von Oberstud.-Dir. Dr. M. W eyrauch, Düren. .# 1.60 


31. J. M. Barrie: The Admirable Crichton. Mit Anm. u. Wörterb,, 
à bearbeitet von Professor Dr. Fritz Karpf, Graz (Österr.). Æ 1.60 


Die Sammlung wird in regelmäßiger Folge fortgesetzt 


Sonderverzeichnisse stehen kostenlos zur Verfügung 
29 


WERKE ZUR ANGLISTIK 


Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache. Von 
Karl Luick, o. Professor an der Universitit Wien. Erster 
Band, I. Abt. xu, 548. S. gr. 8°. Geheftet #4 24.—, in 
Leinen % 26.50. IL Abt, erste Hälfte (S. 549—796). 
Geheftet „% 12.50 


Die zweite Hälfte wird voraussichtlich 1931 erscheinen 


Die Charakterprobleme bei Shakespeare. Eine Ein- 
führung in das Verständnis des Dramatikers. Von Levin 
L. Schücking, 0.6. Professor an der Universität Leipzig. 
Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. xvi, 286 S. gr. 8% 1927. 
In Leinen gebunden A 8.— 


Der englische Frühhumanismus. Ein Beitrag zur eng- 
lischen Literaturgeschichte des r5. Jahrhunderts. Von Walter 
F. Schirmer, 0.6. Professor an der Universität Tübingen. 
184 S. gr. 8° 1931. Geheftet #4 12.— 


Samuel Butler der Jüngere. Von Dr. Paul Meißner, 
Privatdozent an der Universität Berlin. 192 S. gr. 8% 
1931. Geheftet #4 14.— 
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